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PREFACE. 


Who is willing to follow with me, in imagination, 
Wild Animals to their accustomed haunts, and to 
observe how wonderfully they are adapted for the 
places which they are designed to fill? Who is 
inclined to notice the grand or beautiful scenery by 
which they are surrounded, and to learn somewhat 
concerning the instincts with which their Maker 
has enc owed them ? Such researches may agreeably 
occupy Oi/: leisure time; for Imagination is an active 
principle; it can unite the past with the future, and 
bear us in a momenj to the farthest portion of 
the habitable globe. We can pass over rocks and 
Hoods, and scale the highest mountains — observe the 
shaggy inmate of the Scandinavian forest in his 
wildest haunt, and the fierce possessor of the burning 
deserts of the Line amidst his wastes of sand. 
While thus engaged, we can avail ourselves 8f 
Cuvier’s indefatigable labours, and select much that 
is interesting from the learned editors of his splendid 
work: we can listen also to the narratives of various 
travellers, and visit with them the scenes which they 
describe# 
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WILD ANIMALS, 


We were standing one evening on the rugged ac- 
clivity of a mountain, which commanded a fine, 
extensive view of a wide champain country, where 
a variety of different animals were browsing; each 
choosing the kind of pasturage most agreeable to 
its taste, and carefully avoiding some kinds which 
appeared to give the greatest delight to others. 
While thus engaged in observing the instincts of 
these creatures, we could not help considering how 
wonderfully this great globe is portioned out among 
its respective inhabitants; and if it were possible to 
embrace in one comprehensive glance, the dwelling- 
place of each, what a beautifhl and magnificent 
scene would be unfolded to the spectator. 

When the doors were opened of that building 
which floated forty days and nights upon a shoreless 
ocean, each pair of animals departed to their respec- 
time homes. The enormous Elephant betook him- 
self to the forests of the East ; the Wild-Ass to tiie 
lonely places of the earth; the innocent Sheep to 
the nearest pasture; the Horse to bound at large 
over elevated plains. And as the ancestors were 
then, so are the descendants now. The globe is 
equally bespread; no place wantetli its inhabitant; 
nor is any creature destitute of a proper dwelling, 
with all things necessary to its life, health, and 
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pleasure. The inhabitants of the water and the air, 
the amphibious, and those that perambulate dry 
land, and those which reside beneath it, f all live and 
act in accordance with their respective spheres. 
They are gay and happy; they flourish in their pro- 
per element and allotted place ; they require neither 
shelter, food, nor clothing, from the hand of man. 

Dwelling in peace among themsel v "'« they are 
disturbed only by strangers, or the “nqroan race. 
Hence, they generally avoid the haunts of *uen, and 
depend for safety on the various resources which 
nature assigns them. Some, and these for the most 
part, gentle and innocent, retire to upland plains. 
The more fearful and the fierce, hide in the deepest 
recesses of the forest ; others, as if conscious that, 
while traversing the surface of the earth, they 
are liable to danger, cither excavate subterraneous 
dwellings, or seek out for shelter the recesses of 
caverns, or climb lofty mountains. Lastly, the 
formidable and ferocious kinds, inhabit the terrible 
places of the earth, and reign as monarchs in those 
burning climates, where man is frequently unable to 
subdue them. 

But then, as every being, however free to act, and 
apparently unconstrained, is still subjected to certain 
l$ws, so brute animals, as well as men, feel the in- 
fluence of climate. Consequently, the same causes 
which have civilized and softened the human species, 
have produced similar effects upon the lower crea- 
tures. The Wolf, which is, perhaps, the most 
ferocious of all animals in the temperate zone, is by 
no means so cruel or so terrible, as the Tiger of the 
torrid, or the White Bear, of the frozen zone. In 
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America, where the heat, though under the same 
latitude, is less than in Africa, the carnivorous 
animals are little dreaded. They are no longer the 
tyrants of the forest, rapacious monsters, which 
perpetually thirst for bloocl. Nor will this appear 
extraordinary, when we consider that all nature, 
even the vegetable tribes, feels more or less the 
effects of T ']nate. Every country, or rather, every 
degree c n temperature, has its peculiar plants. We 
discover ac the base of those bold mountains, which 
have been termed “ the load of the earth,” the 
vegetables of France and Italy; towards their frozen 
Summits, those of the northern regions; these are 
even found in the sleeted ridges of the African 
mountains. On the southern side of such as divide 
the Mogul empire from the kingdom of Cashmere, 
Indian plants apparently delight to grow; on the 
opposite, those of Europe are found. Drugs and 
perfumes, poisons of the greatest poignancy, fruits 
and flowers of the richest taste and fragrance, are 
generally diffused throughout the sultry regions 
of the globe. On the contrary, the productions 
of temperate climates are generally mild. The 
richest and most wholesome herbs, the sweetest 
fruits, and the gentlest animals, are peculiar to 
these favoured regions. Nor is this all: the aninml 
creation are generally on a smaller scale. Our 
largest quadrupeds bear no proportion to the hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros, or elephant; *our largest birds 
appear small, when placed beside the ostrich, or 
the cassowary; our fishes, reptiles, and amphibious 
creatures, shrink into insignificance, beside the whale 
and walrus of the Northern Seas, or the crocodiles 
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and serpents that infest the land and waters of the 
tropics. If we examine the same species in different 
climates, we shall also discover sensible varieties 
both in size and figure. 

Wild animals are littlef. subject to variation'*. As 
they are able to choose their food, and remain con- 
tentedly in their places of abode, their character- 
istics are more permanent than those of their domes- 
ticated brethren. They, happy foresters, free rangers 
on the mountain and the plain, never change their 
habits, or wander from one climate to another; their 
native woods, the vast savannas, or the lofty moun- 
tains, are the homes to which they cling. They fly, 
not so much from other enemies, as from the 
presence of man. Their Maker has provided them 
with resources against other animals, but to the 
power of man lie has consigned them; and hence, 
in order to preserve their liberty, they are frequently 
constrained to shun his presence. But this does 
not always avail them: for how. can they avoid a 
being who can entrap without seeing, and kill 
without approaching them ? 

As we look abroad into the magnificent museum 
where the hand of Deity has placed us, we are con- 
tinually impressed with the remarkable fitness of 
e^ftery creature for the situation which it is designed 
to fill. 

Observe the Ape, that strange fantastic animal, 
whose pliant limbs, and ceaseless activity, whose 
paws, so well adapted for climbing trees, and whose 
. quick clear eye, tell of forest haunts, and wild wood 
gambols. 

Passing by any generic descriptions, as foreign to 
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the general object of this work, we shall briefly 

notice such characteristic peculiarities in some of 

the most conspicuous, as may serve to explain the 

general habits of these wild people of the woods. 

• 

APES AND MONKEYS. 

That celebrated ape, the Orang-Outang, ( Pilhecus 
satyr us,) resembles man more nearly than any of his 
kind. His natural history has often been blended 
with that of the Chimpanse ; and much th»t apper- 
tains to the larger species of his brethren, has been 
assigned to him. Preferring the sultry regions of 
the earth, — the spice forests of Malacca, Cochin- 
China, and especially the great island of Borneo, 
are his favourite resorts. He is gentle when young, 
easily domesticated, and capable of much attach- 
ment; the similarity of his construction to the 
human race, enables him to imitate several of their 
actions, but his intelligence by no means equals 
the exaggerated accounts that we have received; 
nor does it, in general, seem superior to that of the 
dog tribe. 

The Chimpanse ( Troglodytes niger) is far supe- 
rior to his brother in docility and submission, yet 
an apparent melancholy rather marks the few young 
specimens brought to Europe, than any superiority 
of mental acuteness. This dejection may be attri- 
buted to the loss of liberty, for when free to range 
through the sultry regions of Guinea and Congo, 
few of the monkey race are more active and alert. 
These creatures live in troops, construct their huts 
of leaves and branched, and armed with stones and 




Troops of Siamangs, a species of long-armed apes, 
are common in Sumatra. They are said to be con- 
ducted by a chief, whom the Malays believe to be 
invulnerable. When thus assembled, at sunrise 
arl& sunset, they utter the most dreadful cries, 
which are stunning even to those accustomed to 
them, and frightful^in the highest degree to strangers. 
With the exception of these morning and evening 
concerts, they are generally quiet; and, as they are 
naturally slow and heavy, they may be taken without 

* The old Chimpansfc is known by the name of the Pongo. 
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difficulty by those who come upom them unawares. 
But though deficient in quickness, they a*e remark- 
ably vigilant; and thus, being apprized of danger 
by the acuteness of their hearing, they are generally 
able to escape. The forests are their citadels; 
mounted on the waving boughs, no one is more 
independent, or more happy than the Siamang ; but 
should he venture to the ground, and meet the 
hunter, he has little chance of safety : his ineffectual 
efforts to escape exhibit his inability for moving 
swiftly on the ground. 

The Monkey of this species is easily tamed, or 
rather, reconciled to bondage; for, either indifferent 
to every thing around him, or else unconquerably 
timid, he never displays the pert familiarity of his 
species; his submission rather appears to be the 
result of apathy than of confidence or affection. 

Unlike the generality of their kind, these monkeys 
abandon a wounded companion, unless, indeed, it 
be a young one. Maternal affection then predo- 
minates over every other feeling, and the generally 
stupid Siamang often throws away her life in an 
ineffectual attack upon the enemy. In happier 
scenes, and amid the silence of the forest, this 
amiable feeling is shown under different circum- 
stances. The traveller who visits the vast forests 
of Sumatra, often witnesses the ludicrous sight of a 
parent Siamang busily occupied in washing, rubbing, 
and drying her infant charge,* regardless of its 
pettish cries and resistance. 

The Red Monkey, or Patos {Simla cercopilhecus 
ruber\ is remarkably pretty, but violent and capri- 
cious. Bruce gives fen interesting description of 
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these animals, and the characteristic curiosity which 
brought them in view. Ifcey came down from the 
highest branches, and clung to the lower fcnes, which 
bent with them almost to the waters edge; and they 
were apparently much amused with observing the 
boats as they passed down the river. But very 
shortly they commenced hostilities, and pelted the 
rowers with stones and broken boughs. The men 
fired, — the Monkeys pelted more furiously, — and 
though many fell, the survivors were unwilling to 
retreat. In short, they displayed a degree of spirit 
and resolution that must avail them much when 
engaged on equal terms. 

All modern naturalists speak of an animal com- 
monly called the Green Monkey ( Sitnia sabceus\ 
which is found in the Cape de Yerd islands, and on 
the neighbouring shores of Africa. 

These Monkeys generally display a considerable 
portion of malice and intelligence when kept in the 
menagerie. Adamson is the only traveller who has 
given any account of them in their natural state. 
He met large companies in the woods of Senegal, 
where they remain on the trees, and preserve the 
most perfect silence, even should they chance to be 
wounded. While passing with his companions, he 
wqp suddenly assailed from every side, by large 
branches of trees, which the inhospitable creatures 
hurled out of their leafy citadels; nor did they 
appear to be alarmed when he returned the compli- 
ment by a discharge of fire-arms. 

The Malbrouc (Simla cy?iosat'us') is the largest of 
his tribe. His hind legs are disproportionably long, 
but they aid him in c limbing, *and in springing from 
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tree to tree. We find, accordingly, that these wild 
inhabitants of the forest rarely descend to <the earth. 
Assembled In troops, they dwell for the most part 
in those capacious canopies of verdant foliage which 
cover the rich forests of - Southern Asia; fellow- 
citizens with the birds, exposed to no danger, but 
from the largest of the serpent tribes, or the more 
eager pursuit of man. From these lofty citadels, 
they annoy the traveller, as well by the petulance of 
their motions, as their incessant cries. None can 
surpass them in agility. They are, as it were, the 
rope-dancers of the forest ; and yet, when captured, 
they seldom suffer their voices to be heard, and 
never but in a shrill and feeble cry. The young 
males are docile; but as soon as they feel their 
strength, they become, like all monkeys, excessively 
malicious, even towards those intrusted with their 
care. The females alone continue gentle, and appear 
susceptible of attachment. Circumspection consti- 
tutes a striking feature in these strange foresters; 
for, though extremely irritable, the Malbrouc will 
calculate his movements with peculiar care, and 
execute them with surprising dexterity. Thus, con- 
stantly on the watch, he is never completely tamed, 
or brought to submit with patience to restraint. He 
is susceptible of no other education than that g{ 
nature; but the moment he is treated with violence, 
his petulance is at an end, — he becomes silent, 
melancholy, and speedily expires. • 

. Inelegance of form, gentleness and graceful mo- 
tions, the Mona, or varied Monkey ( Simia mona), 
may be considered as superior from almost every 
other. This graceful creature is distinguished by his 
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endearing qualities, and exquisite variety of colour; 
his fur is often varied with green and golden tintSj 
with the softest brown, and the most Hvid black. 
In short, he may be styled the parrot of the Monkey 
tribe; though without that love of mischief which 
often distinguishes those gaily -coated birds. The 
traveller who sees him sporting in. his native forests, 
might recall to mind the vivid description of the 
poet: — 

With merriment, and song, and voices clear, 

A joyous troop from leafy bowers advance; 

The pigmy people doff the targe and spear. 

And loud enlivening strains provoke the dance. 

They meet, they dart away, they wheel askance; 

To right, to left, they tlirid the flying maze ; 

Now bound aloft with vigorous spring, then glance 
Rapid along : with many-coloured rays 
Of tapers, gems, and gold, the echoing forests blaze. 

Minstrel. 

Baron Cuvier describes an individual of this inte- 
resting tribe which grew up under his immediate 
observation. The creature was young when first 
received at the French menagerie, where his gentle- 
ness soon caused him to be left at liberty. Age did 
not alter his excellent disposition, and as he grew 
older, his agility was unparalleled. But all his 
xqotions were gentle, and his actions circumspect; 
he was persevering in his efforts, hut never violent. 
When, after considerable solicitation, his requests 
were refused, he would go off in a gambol, and enter- 
tain himself with some new object. He had no idea 
of property,- but would take whatever please Alim, c 
even such articles as had previously been the occa- 
sion of his punishment; and«he would execute these 
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thefts with dexterity and silence. He would open 
doors and boxes in which the key had been left, by 
turning it; lie would untie knots, undo the rings of 
a chain, and search pockets with such address, that 
his hands could not be felt, though the owner of 
them well knew that he was in the act of plunder- 
ing. The examination of pockets was, indeed, his 
most agreeable occupation, because he expected to 
find in them those articles of food which were pur- 
posely placed there. He was not remarkably affec- 
tionate, but when tranquil, and not otherwise 
employed, he received caresses with much apparent 
pleasure; and when any one exhibited an inclination 
to play with him, he w r ould signify his consent in a 
very graceful manner. He then threw himself into 
a surprising variety of attitudes, bit gently, pressed 
against the person, and accompanied all these little 
gambols with a soft and gentle cry, which seemed 
an expression of much joy. Unlike a large propor- 
tion of his brethren, he never made grimaces; his 
countenance was always calm, and often serious: in 
short, he w r as considered the most refined and 
amiable of his species. 

In whatever degree the human countenance and 
form may be indicative of the moral or intellectual 
character; however liable we may be to error yi 
pronouncing on the man from those exterior appear- 
ances, certain it is, that they generally form among 
the lower animals a tolerably safe criterion of judg- 
ment^ In the young Orang-Outang, the Gibbon, and 
Chirnpanse, where a similarity to the human face 
and form is most remarkable, the greatest degree of 
intelligence and docility is discoverable. The 
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Guenons, on the contrary, all of which are more c 
less distinguished for their malice, petulance, an 
mischief, carry in their looks and motions th 
external indications of these propensities. Those 
among them of a milder and more harmless cha 
racter; those which are only innocently playful 
those which discover any feeling of gratitude, oi 
any susceptibility to attachment, are likewise disfcin 
guished by corresponding differences in their con- 
formation, and manifest, in the mildness of theii 
looks, in the gentleness and gracefulness of theii 
motions, the favourable peculiarities of their mentai 
character. 

Of all the Monkey tribes, the one upon which we 
now proceed to offer a few remarks, is by far the 
most ferocious and unpleasant. We find, accord= 
ingly, that the appearance of these creatures corre- 
sponds with their natural dispositions; that they 
have less resemblance to the human, and more 
decided conformity to the lower orders of creation, 
than in the species we have hitherto reviewed. 
This becomes more remarkable as we proceed, and 
is particularly conspicuous in those animals to 
which the name of Baboon is popularly applied, 
and, until lately, was exclusively confined, by 
natural historians. We find, however, that the 
same character generally pervades the whole com- 
munity, from the Magot, who was formerly reckoned 
among the Apes,* and thought to be a connecting 
link with the Orangs, to the ferocious Papiog, and, 
the cruel Mandril. 

The Magot, or Barbary- Ape ( Simia innus), which 
is placed by Cuvier at the head of the Baboons, is 
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an animal not without intelligence. This precious 
gift, assigned to the animal creation for the important 
purpose of preserving and fixing their condition in 
the universe, always conduces, in a state of natural 
liberty, to their welfare and independence; while, 
on the contrary, under the government of man, it 
too frequently becomes to them a source of fertile 
misery and persecution. The voice of the shepherd 
is generally sufficient to guide his fleecy charge: their 
limited faculties do not permit them to be employed 
in any way wherein the intervention of harsher 
means may be necessary to enforce obedience. But 
the whip is inhumanly put in requisition to awaken 
the intelligence, and stimulate the activity of the 
horse and dog. The ill-fated Magot owes to his 
intelligence the numberless .torments that are in- 
flicted on him by mountebanks and show-men. 
With the exception of the Orang and Gibbon tribe, 
he is the only Monkey of the Old World that is 
susceptible of instruction. The others, either stupid, 
ferocious, or endowed with unconquerable levity, are 
incapable of learning anything in a state of slavery; 
but then, they have the consequent advantage of 
preserving their liberty, while the unhappy Magot 
is constantly liable to the loss of his on account of 
his more tractable disposition. 

Notwithstanding this, the male Magot submits to 
the dominion of man only in eitreme youth. When 
full-grown, he becomes less tractable, and, in a short 
time, refuses to submit. Caresses and severity are 
alike unavailing. Equally incapable of confidence 
or of fear, he evinces a savage love of independence, 
a feverish and devouring desire to revisit his sylvan 
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home. The painful state into which this feeling 
throws him, especially if increased by hardship, is 
often followed by death. 1 

But if kindly treated, he becomes accustomed, if 
not reconciled, to his fate. He continues sitting all 
day, leaning with his arms upon his knees, looking 
stupidly at what is passing; and, unless when occa- 
sionally drawn from his lethargy by the pressing 
calls of hunger, he seems to dream his life away in 
a sort of intermediate state between animals and 
plants. But, in a state of liberty, the Magot is, 
perhaps, one of those vivacious creatures which 
combine the highest degree of bodily activity with 
the greatest portion of intelligence. He is distin- 
guished for petulance, vivacity, and intelligence; 
and these qualities render him decidedly superior to 
most other animals, and nearly absolute in the 
countries which he inhabits. Assembled in nu- 
merous troops, with his companions, on the waving 
branches of the forest, they openly at hick such of 
their enemies as they are able, and frighten away 
others by means of their hideous cries. 

Their most dangerous enemies are cats* of the 
middle size, who possess, like themselves, the faculty 
of climbing, and often surprise them in the silence 
apd obscurity of night. Yet, notwithstanding their 
numerous sources of security, they do not appear to 
occupy any great extent of country ; it has not yet 
been ascertained tthat they are found beyond the 
limits of Barbary, Egypt, and the southern parts of 

* The smaller animals of the genus Fells, as, for instance, 
the lynx, the ocelot, &c. 
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Spain. Their chief resort seems to be the northern 
regions of Africa. 

The Magot walks habitually on all fours, though 
in an awkward manner ; but he displays astonishing 
agility in climbing. When taken prisoner, he seems 
suspicious of the intentions of his keeper, and smells 
the provisions that are offered, before venturing to 
partake of them. In a state of nature, he generally 
feeds on fruits and leaves. When angry, his jaws 
move with astonishing rapidity, and his voice be- 
comes hoarse, though otherwise soft and pleasing; 
and when attacked, his long canine teeth and nails 
enable him to inflict the most formidable wounds. 
Accustomed to live in flocks, and missing the wild 
society of his native woods, he thankfully adopts the 
little animals that are offered to share his captivity; 
he takes them about with him, holds them in his 
paws, and evinces extreme displeasure if any one 
attempts to deprive him of them. Travellers relate, 
that these animals, when in a state of nature, 
manifest the utmost care and tenderness towards 
their young. 

The Maimons, or Pig-tailed Baboons, are origin- 
ally natives of India. They people the forests on 
the banks of the Ganges; and, encouraged by the 
invincible repugnance which the Hindoos evince 
take away life, they walk fearlessly into the towns 
and cities, to search for more agreeable food than 
the woods supply. The character* of these animals 
is untractable. While young, indeed, they are 
susceptible of kindness, but when more advanced, 
they become malicious ; and age renders them fero- 
cious. As they are far from being deficient in 
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intelligence and penetration, their malice is often 
dangerous. Like others of the race^ the female 
Baboons evince much affection for their offspring. 
Mrs. Heber mentions that a gentleman, an acquaint- 
ance of hers, in Ceylon, having shot at a young 
Maimon., the mother came boldly up, and wrested 
the gun out of bis hand, without doing him any 
injury. 

Monkeys of this tribe generally equal the Wolf in 
size; their proportions indicate agility and strength, 
rvhile ferocity, intelligence , and rage, are depicted 
in their countenances; their very nature seems 
compounded of these qualities, and their most pre- 
dominant characteristic is an almost inconceivable 
capriciousness. They are observed to pass in a 
moment, and without any apparent cause, from 
affection to menace, from indifference to hatred. In 
a state of liberty, their natural intelligence serves as 
a corrective to this tendency, or more properly 
speaking, as a preventive to its full development; 
as they quickly recognize, most carefully avoid, and 
generally render fruitless, the endeavours of their 
enemies to circumvent them, by uniting cunning 
with dexterity. 

Thus, ever on the watch, the utmost alacrity will 
scarcely deter them from laying a plantation waste ; 
and when danger presses, they avail themselves of 
their natural strength. One of this turbulent class 
has been known to wound his keeper dangerously, 
because he merely threatened him with a stick. 

As these wild creatures are susceptible of an 
education arising out of the circumstances which 
surround them, so are they , likewise, in some mea- 
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sure, capable of receiving an artificial one from the 
hand of m^n. 

Hence they are sometimes seen in public places, 
amusing the people by such exercises as are per- 
formed at the command of their master, but this 
is only in youth. As they grow up, the love of 
liberty and independence becomes predominant* and 
they become extremely ferocious. 

The Monkeys are designed to reside in the woods, 
and to make the trees their habitations . Their 
movements on the earth are therefore slow, and they 
rarely attempt to stand erect. If constrained by 
circumstances, or by a wish to reach some tempting 
fruit, they, when offered to them, advance a few 
paces. But in a state of nature, they spring to a 
prodigious distance: traverse in a moment the whole 
extent of a large tree, assume every possible attitude, 

leaping from one position, and that apparently the 

most difficult, to another still more extraordinary, 
by rapid and wonderful evolutions, without experi- 
encing any obstacle from the multiplicity and com- 
plication of the boughs. In old age their activity 
forsakes them ; they may then be seen sitting tran- 
quilly on some firm bough, with sedate and expres- 
sive countenances, as if reflecting on the past. 

As the capricious creatures, of whom we lia?e 
just spoken, seem to form a connecting link between 
the lower animals and man, so the Lemur tribe are 
the last in the great chain that Unites the quadru- 
mana to the rest of the mammalia ; and yet, with 
the exception of a certain similarity in outward 
form, they have little in common with tlio Simire, 
either in appearance or*habits. 


c 
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These animals being, for the most part, accustomed 
to come forth in the night, Linnaeus, in reference 
to the Roman mythology, elegantly denotes them 
Lemurs *. 

They afford an ample field for speculation and 
research. To those, especially, who consider the 
whole class of mammalia with a view to the position 
they occupy on the earth's surface, none are better 
adapted to call forth that enthusiasm of research 
which springs naturally from a slight acquaintance 
with those phenomena, whose causes and connexions 
are as yet unveiled. The Lemurs are, in short, as 
little known as their native country, the island of 
Madagascar. Their relations, also, with the other 
mammalia, are too remote to render any conclusion 
from the nature of the one, as referring to that of 
the other, either probable or satisfactory. 

The Galagos are a sub-genus, as yet but mode- 
rately known; an industrious race, distinguished 
by the largeness of their eyes, and exquisite sense of 
hearing ; resembling the Squirrel and Monkey tribes 
in their general habits, and peculiarly inhabiting 
the great forests of gum-trees, on the deserts of the 
Sahara, where they make their nests in the loftiest 
branches, with a bed of grass and leaves for their 
little ones. They are frequently bought by Euro- 
peans from the Moors, who trade towards the coast, 
and who call them “animals of the gum," from 
their predilection for this product, though their' taste 
for insects is more decided. 

We owe to Dr. Pallas an acquaintance with the 
Colugo ( Galeopithecus rufus ), whose size and extra- 
* Lemur , a Latin word, signifying a ghost. 



thk red colugo, (Galcopithecus rttfus. Tallar.) 

commend him to the attention of the curious. A 
native of the Molucca and Philippine islands, and 
preferring to dwell in the most solitary woods, 
he is seen occasionally hounding with astonishing 
celerity from one bough to another, in quest of 
the richest fruits. When about to descend from 
a tree, he spreads forth a membrane in the same 
manner as the Flying-Squirrel, balances himself, 
and comes gently down upon the place he aims at; 
when, wishing to ascend, he springs upward with 
surprising leaps. This membrane is continued on 
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either side, from the neck to the fore-feet, thence 
to the hinder, and again to the tip of the tail: it is 
covered with soft fur on the upper surface; beneath, 
a variety of veins and fibres are conspicuous, and 
serve as a blanket for the young. 

BATS. 

There is not, perhaps, throughout the whole extent 
of organized existence, a greater contrast, than 
between the vivacious inhabitants of the woods, full 
of grimaces and chatter, and the melancholy family 
of the Bat. The one all life and animation ; the 
other solitary and repulsive. 

Though animals of all descriptions are equally 
perfect in themselves, since they proceed from a 
beneficent Creator, yet, in relation to man, some are 
more agreeable, while others seem imperfect. Of 
the former, are those whose figures appear attrac- 
tive, because their members are well-proportioned, 
and their movements natural and easy. The latter, 
which to us have an hideous aspect, comprehend all 
those whose qualities are noxious or uncommon, 
and whose general organization differs from our pre- 
conceived ideas of beauty. Yet, doubtless, nothing 
c^i be more unfair than the conclusion, that a crea- 
ture is imperfect or deformed, if it happens to be 
an object either disagreeable or repulsive in appear- 
ance. Amidst the infinite productions of creative 
power, an astonishing variety of forms and faculties, 
of instincts and habits, are everywhere discoverable; 
yet they compose one mighty plan, of which order 
and fitness constitute the component parts. 



The Bat was not a favourite with ancient natu- 
ralists, an<^ the moderns retain somewhat of this 
dislike; they scorned it as holding no legitimate 
rank in the fair creation; as half a bird, and half 
quadruped, with disproportionate claws, a mouth 
extending from ear to ear, and small suspicious 
eyes. They saw not in this remarkable contour, a 
wonderful adaptation to its mode of life; a striking 
proof that every animal is so constructed as to pro- 
vide for its own safety, and to enjoy its prescribed 
portion of allotted good. 

The animals that gave rise to these remarks, 
resemble such small quadrupeds as live on insects, 
in their gloomy habits and nocturnal life. They 
pass a considerable portion of the year in a lethargic 
state, and being exquisitely susceptible of cold, they 
seldom venture from their retreats, except in the 
fine Summer evenings. 

When the folding star, arising shows 

Her paly circlet, 

they become extremely active, companions of the 
wandering moon, and are typical of solitude and 
silence. Their motion is neither rapid nor direct, 
but consists of quick vibrations; and while thus 
employed, they seize both flies and gnats, and those 
thickly-coated moths which love the shades of nigltf. 
This is all that the natural historian has to relate 
concerning them; other particulars rather refer to 
the different genera and species! They are very 
widely diffused, and much of fable has mingled with 
their history. The ancients consecrated them to 
Proserpine, and fancied that they emerged from her 
dusky regions. Thosb among the painters who 
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endeavoured to embody on their canvass the Fury 
Alecto arfd her two sisters, assigned tp them the 
leathern wings of these strange quadrupeds ; nor did 
the Muse disdain to borrow from the Bat her wildest 
fiction of the Harpy. That they have little in their 
exterior to recommend them cannot be denied, nor 
have they any known redeeming qualities, with 
which to challenge our consideration and regard; but 
their lives are innocent, their manners inoffensive : 
and though long reviled, and injuriously treated, 
modern poets have loved to associate them with 
calm twilight, the evening star, and the fair planet 
which holds its noiseless course through the im- 
mensity of space. Thus circumstanced, we think 
of them, as of lonely, ideal forms, seen, indeed, but 
yet so transiently, as to leave only an indefinable 
impression on the mind. 

There are several species of the bat in England, 
for instance, the short and the long-eared bat, which 
are associated in our recollection with the banks of 
the Teign, or Tamar, rich in scenes of loveliness 
and grandeur, and in various objects of interest. 
We have also listened to their short shrill shrieks, 
and heard the rustle of their wings around the most 
interesting of our monuments of old baronial power, 
the proud strongholds of the Redverses, and the 
Courtenays, — and watched them, in the gloom of 
evening, passing and repassing the waters of the 
Lid, which, rolling amid rocks, and bursting through 
caverns of gloomy and terrible grandeur, visits in 
its course the old Norman keep of another castle, 
the damp and cheerless dungeon of Lidford, the once 
dread stronghold of cruelty and oppression. We 
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do not pretend to notice them as peculiar to these 
spots; the^r are found commonly, in old barns and 
outhouses, church-steeples, and dilapidated ruins; 
different species belong to various portions of the 
globe, and are equally dissimilar in their localities 
and haunts. One district is appropriated to one 
division, another to another; some are peculiar to 
the ancient continent, others to the new; some are 
assigned to Egypt, and chiefly inhabit the Pyramids ; 
others, again, to the Indian Archipelago: certain 
species cover themselves with their wings, as with a 
mantle, and adhere to rocks, or subterraneous build- 
ings; others cling to the interstices of dismantled 
ruins, when wearied in their nocturnal flight. He 
who passes that way in the still moonshine, 

When buttress, and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory, 

may see these strange, uncouth figures, thrown in 
dark shadow on the walls; others, again, suspend 
themselves from the branches of tall forest-trees, 
where they resemble, in the distance, rich clusters 
of ripe fruit. 


HEDGEHOGS. 

There are some animals, and among others, ^ie 
Hedgehog, that manifest in an eminent degree the 
care and attention bestowed by the Creator on 
their preservation. In the majority, indeed, of 
small animals, the continuance of their species ap- 
pears mainly to depend on that kind of balance in 
the animal world which constitutes the economy 
of nature, and not s<3 much on any direct means 
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afforded them for that purpose, or any express 
provision .for their security and preservation. The 
pursuers and the pursued, the rapacious and the 
innocent, such as fly, and such as have recourse to 
concealment for refuge, are reduced, as regards each 
other, to a number pretty nearly fixed, and which 
cannot alter with respect to any one division, with-' 
out some consequent and corresponding alteration 
as regards another. Thus, for instance, if the car- 
nivorous species should increase beyond the com- 
mon ratio, those which yield them food would bo 
exterminated, or they themselves must perish from 
misery and hunger* It would be impossible for 
either to resist the imperious control of circum- 
stances. The state to which they must inevitably 
be reduced, would be the natural consequence of a 
law, founded on unalterable conditions, and acting 
over the whole system of nature. 

But the Hedgehog ( Erinaceus Europeans) is on© 
of those animals which offer some exception to this 
general law. His means of defence are, to a cer- 
tain degree, independent of the power of his ene- 
mies. Notwithstanding the weakness of his little 
body, he bids defiance to them, and braves their 
attacks in all the consciousness of security, and 
finds the means of escape, of shelter, and resist- 
ance, in the resources that are beneficently assigned 
him. The thorns that radiate around his body, con- 
stitute a bristling rampart, before which the most 
powerful and, voracious of his enemies are obliged 
to retire. 

That “the Fox knows many things, and the 
Hedgehog' but on© thing,” was a proverbial saying 
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of the ancients. Even the Weasel, Marten, Polecat, 
Ferret, and rapacious birds of prey, all but the crafty 
Fox give up the contest in despair. He, alone, has 
discovered the method of making his antagonist 
unroll, by wounding his feet. This throws him off 
his guard; he thinks only of effecting his escape, 
and then his insidious enemy renders him an easy 
prey, for the under surface of his body is covered 
with hair only. 

It is not easy to conjecture, for what reason so 
impenetrable a coat of mail has been conferred upon 
this unoffending creature, whose silence, littleness^ 
and obscurity, whose few wants, and love of solitude, 
sufficiently conceal him from all eyes, and shelter 
him from every enemy. One might imagine, from 
the armour in which he is beneficently wrapt, that 
he was destined to perform some important and 
necessary part in the grand economy of nature; but 
his habits and his instincts do not materially differ 
from those of his brethren, creatures of various 

localities, uncased in armour, and unprovided with 

any warlike weapon, yet still living out the prescribed 
period of their existence. 

The majority of these also shun the light of day, 
and conceal themselves in cavernous recesses, or 
hollow rocks. Nor is the hedgehog distinguished 
for more intelligence than the rest ; for in all, the 
power of perception seems confined to distinguishing, 
among the few causes that affect* their well-being, 
the hurtful from the advantageous. 

The nature and disposition of this unobtrusive 
little animal are obvious. His heavy form, short 
limbs, and peculiar mode of walking, indicate that 
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his agility is small, his intelligence limited, and his 
life obscure. The hedgehog generally lies concealed 
through the day ; his humble dwelling is at the foot 
of trees, in hollows made by the roots, to which the 
moss forms a slight and second covering, or else 
among heaps of stones, and in deserted rabbit-holes. 
In these retreats he passes his quiet life, and never 
sallies out till evening; he then proceeds in search 
of food, which principally consists of snails, earth- 
worms, and roots. 

> Three species belong to this race ; of one, we 
have already spoken: the long-eared inhabits the 
eastern regions of Asiatic Russia, and occasionally 
Egypt; the third, with pendent ears, is found in 
the peninsula of Malacca. They mostly live under 
ground, and rarely walk abroad, except at night. 

THE COMMON SHREW. 

The common Shrew excavates his dwelling in our 
fields and meadows; he seldom ventures out till 
evening, and lives on insects. Species of this animal 
are widely dispersed, and found in almost every part 
of the ancient world ; the Desman is common along 
the lakes and rivers of Southern Russia, where his 
means of support are similar, and in great abun- 
dance ; to which we may add, that his construction 
is beautifully adapted to the little sphere he is de- 
signed to fill. It is foreign to our subject to enter 
much at large into the history of this animal, yet we 
cannot omit to notice, that the Desman is as well 
adapted to swim in water as to walk on land; and 
that his feet answer a two-fold purpose, being either 
organs of locomotion on land, or genuine oars. His 
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limbs are short, and the toes connected by mem- 
branes. Tly tail also, being flattened, materially 
assists him in swimming. 

We find, accordingly, that the Desman passes a 
considerable part of his time in or beneath the 
water; never does he willingly seek for a dry place; 
and if he journeys from one pond to another, it is 
only by the aid of some subterraneous channel, or 
else of a ditch filled with water. 

Slothful men may read their character in the 
lethargic Tenec of Madagascar. Though surrounded 
by all the beauty and luxuriance of that land of 
fruits and flowers, which receives and nourishes 
upon its ample shores, the richest productions of 
either zone, and of each continent, he sleeps pro- 
foundly for a quarter of the year, while all around 
him is beauty and luxuriance. 

THE MOLE. 

Of all the commoners of nature, the Mole ( Talpa 
Europcca ), perhaps, is the most advantageously 
gifted. With the exception of sight, which is the 
weakest of all his senses, because it is the least 
exercised, his other organs possess extraordinary 
sensibility. He also possesses the art of securing 
himself from injury and disquietude, by instanta- 
neously excavating an asylum, and finding a plenti- 
ful subsistence without the necessity of going much 
abroad. His hearing is extremely quick, his sense 
of smelling exquisite. Ilis fur is like velvet, and he 
always looks in good condition. He has hands 
rather than claws ; his Strength is considerable, and 
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he possesses an extraordinary degree of sagacity. 
Such are the characteristics of this laborious and 
contented creature; and though cherished in obscu- 
rity, they are preferable to more brilliant qualities 
when not consistent with safety. 

The Moles never form their subterranean dwel- 
lings except in rich and mellow ground; in their 
attention to the young, and the means they employ 
for its comfort they are superior to most animals. 
They inhabit the temperate parts of Europe, Ame- 
rica, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Some naturalists assert that the Mole, like the 
Badger, sleeps till the voice of Spring invites him 
forth; but this is not correct. The latter often 
leaves his house in quest of food, as the print of his 
small footsteps on the snow evinces. The former 
sleeps so little during the Winter, that he raises the 
earth in the same manner as in Summer, and hence 
the proverbial saying, “ Now a thaw approaches, for 
the moles are building up their houses.” 

Thus solitary and retired, they amply repay the 
farmer for the inconvenience they may occasion him. 
Some would proscribe, and utterly annihilate the 
race, and even the amiable Cowper has unjustly said 
concerning them, in his Morning Winter Walk: 

Now ancle-deep in moss and flowery thyme. 

We mount again, and feel, at overy step, 

Our foot half sunk in hillocks green and soft. 

Raised by th§ mole, the miner of the soil. 

He, not unlike the great ones of mankind. 

Disfigures earth ; and, plotting in the dark. 

Toils much to earn a monumental pile. 

That may record the mischief he has done. 

Others protect and lore to* harbour them; for, if 
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they destroy the roots and seeds, which are the care 
of man, they also destroy worms, insects, and noxious 
weeds, which are alike inimical to his industry; even 
the heaps of earth, when spread, become serviceable 
as manure, particularly on meadow-land. However 
detrimental, therefore, these animals may be, espe- 
cially to gardens, it is difficult, where they are not 
very numerous, to ascertain the mischief they occa- 
sion, if their beneficial offices are but placed to their 
credit. 

It has justly been observed, that an attempt to 
destroy a species, is an usurpation and abuse of the 
power of man, which would surely ’be detrimental to 
his interests, were he to succeed. Nothing is made 
in vain; to endeavour to destroy, therefore, the 
balance of Nature, in the immensity of her works, is 
to violate her laws, and consequently to occasion mis- 
chief and confusion. It may be the duty of man, as 
the agent of Omnipotence, to limit the undue mul- 
tiplication of some species, but not to annihilate 
any. Yet even this is provided for without his in- 
terference: species, noxious in certain particulars, 
are generally the means of checking the increase of 
others, equally, or still more extensively injurious. 

The Mole exhibits an admirable degree of inge- 
nuity in constructing his subterraneous dwelling^ 
If ever he abandons his asylum, it is only for the 
purpose of seeking some more commodious situation, 
and the moment he has found it,. he sets to work. 
He closes up the entrance of his retreat, apparently 
dreading the open air as much as the blaze of day, 
and carefully avoids the neighbourhood of swamps 
or hard and rocky soils. • He selects, in preference, 
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prepared and cultivated lands ; but, if a small spring 
of water should unexpectedly surprise him, he hastily 
quits his dwelling place for a more elevated station. 
The overflowing of a stream or river is, to him, the 
greatest of all possible calamities, and uniformly 
diminishes their numbers; hence they change their 
habitations according to the changes of the atmo- 
sphere. During Winter, and in the rainy season, 
they retire to elevated places ; in Summer they 
descend into the valleys, and if the drought con- 
tinues long, they take refuge in some cool and 
shady place, along the banks of rivers, or running 
streams. 

None are more habituated to labour than this 
industrious engineer. Ilis means of subsistence are 
concealed in the earth, and he is therefore con- 
tinually at work. Long alleys, usually parallel to 
the surface of the soil, and in depth from four to six 
inches, constitute the evidence of his laborious life. 
A skilful architect, he forms his galleries with equal 
art and activity. At one time, he only works near 
the surface of the soil ; at another, he digs deeper, 
according to circumstances and temperature; but 
all his roads have passages of intercommunication. 
Should anything disturb him, he hastens into a per- 
pendicular tunnel, which he excavates to the depth 
of nearly two feet: should his passages or heaps be 
by any means disarranged, he prepares instantly to 
repair them. While thus employed, or in throwing 
up those little domes which are called mole-hills, he 
is said to pant and blow, as if overcome with the 
exertion. 

We may easily discover to whom these labours 
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should be assigned, whether to youth or age, whether 
to the father of a family, or to one who is engaged 
in maternal duties. The tumps thrown up by the 
female are smaller and less numerous; those of the 
young are still fewer, imperfect, and of a zigzag 
form, while the terminating channels or trenches 
are nearly on a level with the surface of the soil ; 
those, on the contrary, of the more able and expe- 
rienced, are numerous, and thrown up as with a 
vigorous hand. It has been observed, that their 
hours of labour are sunrise and sunset, noon, nine 
in the morning, and nine at night; that they are less 
industrious in Winter than in Summer, and that 
their activity sensibly diminishes during cold wea- 
ther, though they do not become torpid, as some 
naturalists erroneously assert. 

THE BEAR. ■ 

Quitting the insec tivora*, we now come to those 
races that are more or less decidedly carnivorous; 
that will prey upon animals of a larger size, or feast 
on carrion. Many unite to a sanguinary appetite 
the most cruel and unmitigated ferocity ; while 
others exhibit little or nothing of the murderous 
instinct, except when goaded by hunger. Some 
also subsist exclusively on flesh, while many live 
almost entirely on vegetable diet. 

The Bear belongs to this last section. Bears fly 
from all society, and are never apparently at rest, 
excepting in those wild and desolate abodes where 
nature appears in her rudest and most primeval 
form. An old cavern, among inaccessible rocks, or 
* Animals thail prey on insects. 
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a shelter formed by time, in the trunk of an aged 
tree, in* the midst of a thick forest, serve them as 
an habitation. Thither they retire, each of them 
alone, and pass away part of the long and dismal 
Winter, without provisions, till the sun re-appears 
above the frozen mountains. Yet they are neither 
torpid, nor deprived of feeling, like the Dormouse 
and Marmot; they rather seem to sleep away a 
portion of their time, clothed in thick and valuable 
fur. 
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view ; on the other, hills, rivers, valleys, and forests, 
in perfect panorama ; and though mostly* covered 
with snow, they presented an enchanting prospect, 
lighted with a brilliant sun, in an unclouded sky. 
Dobell was unarmed and alone, and as he prepared 
to descend to his tent, which looked like a small 
speck upon the snow, he observed with dismay the 
marks of a large bear upon the ground. It imme- 
diately occurred to him that the safest mode would 
be to return by the snow-covered side of the moun- 
tain, where the tracks would be easily seen, and 
where he could glide swiftly down the steep. This 
he did, and accomplished a descent in twenty 
minutes, over a space which cost him two hours to 
ascend. On relating this adventure to the natives, 
they said it was very dangerous to venture among 
those mountains in the Spring, when bare of snow, 
as the Bears often came from their dens to sun 
themselves upon the moss. These fierce creature*! 
are likewise seen, occasionally, in the fastnesses of 
Unikan, the steepest and most tremendous of the 
Siberian mountains. Imagine, reader, rough, mis- 
shapen heaps, thrown up in such huge broken forms, 
that they can be compared only to a boisterous 
ocean; or rather, figure to yourself a liquid earth, 
terribly agitated by a mighty tempest, with moun# 
tains for its waves, rearing their rocky, uncouth 
heads to the clouds, and then suddenly consolidated, 
and you may have some faint idetf of the prospect 
from the giant brow of Unikan; a prospect extend- 
ing not merely round the, base of the mountain, but 
to an immense distance^ without a plain or valley 
to relieve the wearied eye. Yet even on the pin- 

D 
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nacle of this terrific mountain, the beautiful yellow 
rhododendron spreads forth its petals to the sun, as 
if the Most High had fixed it there,- — a perennial 
witness of His beneficence and love; 

Bears are also very numerous in the forests and 
fastnesses of Kamtschatka, where they often subsist 
on fish. As the season advances, and the fish begin 
to leave the creeks and rivers, such Bears as are in 
good case, prepare tlioir Winter beds, and retire in 
October, with the first fall of snow. The poor, thin 
ones, on the contrary, roam about till very late in 
the Autumn, and even make occasional excursions 
through the Winter. They are then very ferocious ; 
and as their fur is thin, and themselves both lean 
and hungry, few, even of the boldest hunters, ven- 
ture to attack them. 

Those who visit the gloomy forests that cover the 
enormous volcano of Klutcliee, in Kamtschatka, may 
hear the Bears* terrific voices in unison with its loud 
roaring; while on high its awful and flaming head 
appears above the tempest, which, during Winter, 
breaks with loud uproar against its giant sides. 

Eternal snow the crater shrouds, 

Whilst far beneath, a zone of clouds 
Encircles wide his conic form,. 

Where beats the raging northern storm, 

And dread-inspiring thunders roll 
Hoarse murmurs to the distant pole. 

But when the wintry storms, amain, 

With fleecy pinions scour the plain, 

And o’er his lofty surface steep, 

And stately forests, wildly sweep, 

His hoary sides aloud resound, 

Spreading terrific echoes round ; 

And the shrill whistling of the wind 
Starts from her bed the timid hind, 
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And breaks e’en drowsy Bruin’s sleep ; 

While to their dens the seared wolves creep. 

The peasant, in his cot below, * 

Shrinks at the drifting clouds of snow ; 

Each gust augments his rising fears : 

At night his troubled fancy hears 
The shrieks of fiends in upper air, 

Demons, who guide the whirlwinds there ; 

Swift mountain blasts impel with rage, 

And more than mortal combats wage ! 

Y et, when from eastern portals blaze 
The ruddy morning’s splendid rays. 

Sublime amid the tumult stands, 

With brow that nature’s self commands, 

Bold Klutchec ; lie, clad in pure white, 

Reflects the sunbeam’s dazzling light, 

And smiles derision on the gale, 

That still infests the gloomy vale*. 

But most attractive to behold, 

His perfect and gigantic mould, 

Beneath the Summer’s sun serene ; 

When forests, hills, and meadows green, 

Bloom forth in nature’s best attire ; 

The cots, the herds, the village spiref ; 

Two winding rivers, clear and fleet, 

Mingling their waters at his feet ; 

AH in romantic group unite 
To fill the soul with new delight l 
Contrasted with the frowning mien. 

How lovely then the rural scene, 

Surrounding thus, a magic robe, 

This mountain monarch of the globe. 

No language can adequately describe the terrqf 
with which the shaggy dwellers in the forests of 
Unikan inspire the surrounding villagers, especially 

* The natives know by the summit of *Klutchee appearing 
bright above the clouds, that fine weather approaches, even 
though the storm should continue to rage on the plains. 

'+ Two beautiful rivet's meet at the base of this magnificent 
volcano ; the village of Klutqjiee, and its neat little church is 
on the bank of one of these. ' 
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when assembled with their brethren to make excur- 
sions in the neighbouring districts, or 

When through the piny forest, bending low, 

Rough tent of these dark scenes, the shapeless Bear 
With dangling ice, all horrid, stalks forlorn, 

Slow-paced, and sourer, as the storms increase. 

Thomson. 

Truly, the inhabitants have good reason for their 
fears, as instances frequently occur of Bears breaking 
off the roofs of cow-houses, and thus gaining access 
to the poor terrified animals, which they devour on 
the spot, or carry away, by dragging them through 
the aperture. We have also heard of one of these 
fierce creatures, which, after being desperately 
wounded, ran open-mouthed upon the man who 
fired: he, not knowing how to escape, took refuge 
behind a young tree; this the bear grasped in his 
arms, thinking that he had got his enemy; but, 
happily, his rage had blinded him, and he fell dead 
upon the ground, tearing up the tree by its roots in 
his fall. 

The inhabitants of Grasse, in France, still remem- 
ber with thankfulness and dismay the danger to 
which their children were exposed, while looking 
after some cattle in the forest. A large Bear sud- 
denly dashed in among them, devoured a poor sheep 
in a few seconds, and then seized upon a well-grown 
heifer, with which he clambered over a strong fence 
of four or five feet, that surrounded the enclosure, 
and was soon lost sight of in the thicket. The 
terrified children then hastened as fast as possible 
to their village. < 

When either wounded, or impelled by hunger, the 
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Bear is a most tremendous animal. He is a fast 
swimmer, aAd moves with astonishing celerity on 
land, and, as he climbs well, there is no security even 
in high trees, the hunter's natural fortress. Nay, he 
can even walk with facility on his hind legs, and in 
that position, has been seen to carry the heaviest 
burdens. Mr. Wilson once saw a huge Bear trotting 
erect along a small tree, that had been thrown across 
a river, with a dead horse in his fore-paws. 

Bears are long-lived, and attain to an enormous 
size: according to the best accounts, they continue 
growing till about their twentieth, and live until 
their fiftieth year. Four hundred and sixty pounds 
weight, is no unusual one for a Bear during the 
Winter months, when, in consequence of his stomach 
being contracted, he is probably much lighter than 
in Autumn: and we owe to Mr. Falk, the extra- 
ordinary fact, that one of these terrific animals 
was killed in a Scandinavian hunt, so huge and 
so portentous, that when slung upon a pole, ten 
strong men could with difficulty carry him to a 
short distance. lie did not die tamely; for, after 
receiving numerous balls, he dashed into the crowd 
of hunters, and severely wounded several in succes- 
sion. One of the men was bit in thirty-seven places 
and so seriously in the head, as to lay it open? 
Though the people gallantly endeavoured to stay 
the progress of this monster, he bjoke through all 
opposition, and w r as bounding towards his fastnesses, 
where no one would have dared to follow him, when 
a ball from an intrepid hunter laid him low'. 
Though this Bear was ofi such a tremendous size, a 
celebrated hunter, one of Mr. Falk's under-keepers, 
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assured him that he had killed one still larger. His 
fat alone weighed an hundred weight, aiid his wrists, 
which in formation much resemble those of a human 
being, could not be grasped by the hunter's united 
hands. 

Major Hamilton Smith, to whose researches in 
natural history the public are much indebted, made 
a drawing of a Bear at Buda, which appeared about 
forty years since on the shores of the Danube. This 
fierce creature was of a tremendous size, and had 
proved very destructive to the cattle; consequently 
every attempt was made to seize or to destroy him; 
but the largest shot appeared to take little effect. 
When hard pressed, he would swim to the other side 
of the Danube, and resume his depredations, till 
chased back again. In this manner he was hunted 
into Lower Hungary, having travelled most of the 
way by water. From Semlin, he was traced beyond 
Belgrade, but the Turkish peasants drove him back; 
and many months elapsed before he could be 
destroyed. 

This fierce creature was most probably the Polar 
Bear, an animal equally distinguished for rapacity 
and strength. Barentz relates, that some of the 
species attacked his seamen at Nova Zembla 5 and 
devoured several, within sight of their companions. 
It is even said that the^ attempt to board armed 
vessels, and that it is sometimes difficult to rep61 
them. 

When out at sea, for they often make long voyages 
on thick masses of floating ice, their usual food con- 
sists of fish, seals, and the ‘carcasses of whales; but 
when on land, they feed principally on deer, young 
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birds, and hares; and if hardly pressed, they can 
subsist on roots and berries. Yet few of fhe carni- 
vora can >equal, perhaps none exceed them in rapa- 
city, when the means and power are both at hand 
They are frequently seen in Greenland, in large 
droves, allured thither by the scent of seals; and are 
then so dreadfully voracious as to surround the 
dwellings of the natives. 

How striking is the animosity which the dogs of 
Scandinavia, even such as are employed in drawing 
sledges, evince towards the shaggy inhabitants of 
their native forests. This instinct, mercifully im- 
planted in these dogs, for the wisest purposes, is a 
means of often preserving the sleeping cottager 
from the irruption of these tremendous creatures ! 

Mr. Dobell relates, that, as his party approached 
the sea coast, not far from Toomanee, they observed 
that the sledge-dogs became uneasy, and began to 
snuff the air ; when, in a moment, a large Bear 
crossed the road at full speed, and made towards a 
deep pine forest. Dobell's dogs being foremost, 
pursued him immediately, and soon came within 
shot. The first fire made him turn furiously upon 
the dogs, which became frightened, and |>egan to 
hark. The other dogs then came up, and the Bear, 
not liking their appearance, made off through tile 
wood at full gallop, though the snow was breast- 
high* The whole pack, amounting to seventy or 
eighty fine dogs, immediately gave chase in full cry ; 
but while rushing on, some got entangled among the 
trees ; others broke out of their harness; and a third 
set overturned their sledges. The skill and strength 
of the narrator s driver, a strong, athletic man, nearly 
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six feet high, alone kept his dogs clear of the trees, 
until wiihin about a hundred yards of the Bear, 
who now laid down, overcome with fatigue. Two 
of the drivers, having guns, and being on snow-shoes, 
went within a safe distance, and tried to fire ; but 
having fallen in the snow, the powder had become 
wet, and the guns would not go off. As Dobell 
was not provided with snow-shoes, his driver, and 
another man, .assisted him to walk within shot of 
the Bear, who had now recovered his self-possession, 
and foaming with rage, waited only to recover breath 
in order to attack the young hunter before him. 
Happily, Dobell arrived at the moment when the 
huge animal had just raised himself upon his legs, 
and instantly a second fire laid him on liis back. 
But even then the drivers, who well knew the 
nature of the creature, would not approach him till 
a third bullet had passed through his head. “ For,” 
said they, “a Bear is not to be trusted; as long as 
he has a spark of life in him, he will use his paws.” 
As the flesh offered a grateful repast to the dogs, it 
was carefully separated from the bones, and placed 

oil the sledges. While thus employed, one of the 

drivers extracted from the animal the iron head of 
an arrow, with a small piece of wood affixed to it. 
Tins proved to be one which he had set in the 
Bears path, during the previous Autumn, for the 
natives place a bow and arrow, with a trigger 
affixed, and. a string across the paths of these fierce 
creatures. The whole is so w r ell adjusted, that when 
a passing Bruin touches the string, the arrow strikes 
him in the side, and often pierces the heart or lungs. 
He is then either killed on the spot, or receives such 
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a severe wound, that the hunters track him by his 
blood, and shpot him, 

The females of the tribe are celebrated for the 
strength of their maternal feelings. They prepare a 
bed of moss and herbs for their young, in the 
securest part of some wild cavern; and if discovered 
by the hunters, will rush upon them with tremen- 
dous cries. On one occasion, when a she Bear 
heard the people advancing to her den, she drove 
her cubs, as is usually the case, either into the 
nearest tree, or some hollow of the rock, that they 
might be out of harm’s way. This movement was 
discovered by the outcries of the cubs, who were 
apparently much alarmed at the seeming displeasure 
of the mother, who resorted to considerable violence 
in the accomplishment of her purpose. She then 
crept forth, and effected her retreat into the recesses 
of the forest. 

The voice of the Bear is rather a deep murmuring 
than any distinct sound, and is often accompanied 
by a grinding of the teeth, especially if irritated. 
Even when domesticated, ho is very susceptible of 
anger, and his disposition is extremely capricious ; 
hence, though occasionally appearing tame, and even 
obedient to his master, the latter should always keep 
in mind the necessity of circumspection. These* 
creatures may he taught to walk, to dance, and to 
perform various gesticulations, — nay, they will even 
listen to music, and observe some hieasure in their 
steps. But then, in order to inure them to this 
kind of education, they must be taken young, and 
restrained during life. 9 An old Bear cannot be 
tamed, nor will he suffer constraint; and as be is 
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naturally intrepid, or at least indifferent to danger, 
lie seldom turns aside, or flies from tha sight of man. 
Yet it is alleged, that the sound of a whistle sur- 
prises and confounds him to such a degree, that he 
rises on his hind feet. The huntsman then levels 
his gun, but woe to him, if the shot does not take 
effect: the Bear feeling himself wounded, attacks 
his opponent, and suffocates him, if not prevented. 

Here we may pause for a few moments, to remark 
the wonderful arrangement of Divine Providence in 
assigning this fierce creature to a portion of the 
globe where lie is invaluable to the aborigines. 
Look at a map of the Polar regions. The rich 
pastures, which refresh the traveller as he journeys 
within the temperate zone, are there unknown. 
The cow, the sheep, the goat, all milk and wool- 
bearing animals, are foreign to the land. During 
Winter nothing meets the eye but mountains of 
thick -ribbed ice, wastes of untrodden snow, a sterile 
country, and interminable forests of dark pine. In 
Summer, a sudden vegetation may clothe the soil for 
a short time, but. more generally the melting of the 
snow discovers dark masses of broken rock, or 
sterile soil. 

It is true that the animal of which we speak is 
£erce and dangerous, but then the inhabitants well 
know how to entrap, or hunt him down. When 
taken, the flesh, though coarse, is valuable, and 
constitutes an important article of commerce: the 
skin is used for coverings of various kinds, and 
forms a comfortable Winter garment. The tendons, 
when split, make excellent thread. It seems that, 
in order to render his services more general, he is 
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endowed with a love of travelling. Hence in 
Summer he makes frequent excursions from* one ice 
island to another, and is often seen at the distance 
of eighty miles from land. Mounted upon his icy 
car, he preys on the sleeping seals, and feeds as he 
floats along*. 

THE TELEDU, ( Mydaus meZiceps.) 

Whoever takes a comprehensive view of the animal 
creation, must frequently observe the extraordinary 
precision with which different species are assigned 
to different portions of the globe. lie who fixes the 
hounds of our habitations, has also given to the infe- 
rior orders of creation their separate localities and 
haunts. Among those we have already noticed, 
some are appointed to the forests, and others to the 
plains; some inhabit the Arctic regions, others the 
groves of India and Japan; one is a citizen of the 
world; another, solitary and isolated, rarely wanders 
from his subterraneous dwelling. They each know 
their appointed stations, and never pass beyond the 
boundaries assigned them. We may further instance, 
as peculiarly illustrative of this remark, the Teledu, 
an animal exclusively confined, in Java, to those 
high mountains which lift their conical summits 
more than seven thousand feet above the level of 
the ocean. Those who traverse their lofty flanks 
can scarcely fail to meet with this interesting little 


* Cuvier notices eight different species of this fierce brother- 
hood, two of which are American. The common European 
Bear, European Black, Black Bear of America, Arctic Bear, 
Grisly Bear, Long-lipped Bear, Maley Bear, and Thibet 
Bear. 
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mountaineer, whose peculiarities have rendered him 
familiar to the inhabitants of these elevated regions ; 
while to the lowlanders he is entirely unknown. In 
vain would the traveller inquire for the Teledu at 
Batavia, Samarang, or Surabaya. Sir Stamford 
Baffles informs us, that he uniformly met with him 
in his visits to the mountainous districts; and, as 
far as the information of the natives can be relied 
on, he is found on all the points of highest elevation, 
though more abundant on those which, after reach- 
ing a certain height, consist of numerous connected 
horizontal ridges, than on such as terminate in a 
conical peak. Hence colonies are discovered on the 
mountain Prahu, and among the Tengger hills, while 
on the Gede, south of Batavia, on the Ungarang, 
south of Samarang, and along the Ijen, at the 
furthest eastern extremity, they are much less 
common. 

Nor is it without sufficient reason that the 
Teledu selects these upland regions for liis haunt. 
Most of the mountainous ridges furnish tracts of 
considerable extent, fitted for the cultivation of 
wheat and other European grains. Certain extra- 
tropical fruits arc likewise raised with success. 
Peaches and strawberries grow in considerable 
abundance; and the common culinary vegetables 
of our continent arc cultivated to a great extent. 
To the European and Chinese a residence in these 
elevated region^ is extremely desirable; even the 
natives, who in general dislike a chilly atmosphere, 
attracted by the fertility of the soil, establish 
villages, and clear the g^und for culture. They 
raise abundance of cabbages and potatoes, and 
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for these the inhabitants of the plains entirely de- 
pend on theirtupland neighbours. Extensile plan- 
tations of wheat, barley, rye, oats, and tobacco, arc 
also found there, where rice, the universal product 
of the plains, refuses to grow. The farmer selects 
for their cultivation the deep vegetable mould where 
the Teledu holds his empire, as the most ancient 
proprietor of the soil. In his rambles in search of 
food, he enters the plantations, and destroys the 
roots of young plants. Among the lower ranges of 
the Tengger hills, especially, where the plantations 
are more extensive than in the higher regions, his 
visits are much dreaded by the inhabitants. lie 
burrows in the same manner as a hog, and those 
who are abroad in the early morning, may trace his 
nocturnal labours in small ridges of mould recently 
turned up. 

Yet it may be questioned, whether the labours of 
the Mydaeus are not rather valuable, than injurious 
to the farmer. lie diligently employs himself in 
seeking for insects and their larva?, with the earth- 
worms, which abound in the vegetable mould. 

GLUTTONS. 

Op widely different habits are the Common and 
Masked Glutton, and the Grison of the colder re-# 
gions of Europe and America. The Jamaica Taira, 
the Rattel of Southern Africa, and Nyentek of Java, 
are assigned to very different localities. These 
creatures prey upon small birds and quadrupeds, 
and generally affect woody and secluded scenes. 
Linnaeus placed such as fye knew among the Bears ; 
but modern zoologists, considering that they ap- 
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proach more nearly to the Polecats, by their teeth, 
as well as their general character, and that they 
resemble the Bears only in their mode of watching 
for their prey, assign them a place between the 
Bears and the Polecats* 



thk glutton, (Gulo vuti/aris.) 

The most celebrated species of this genus is the 
Glutton of the north, the Rossomack of the Russians. 
He inhabits the coldest countries, is ferocious in his 
habits, hunts by night, does not sleep during Winter, 
and contrives to master the largest animals* by 
leaping downwards on them from a tree. 

Such are the brief memoranda of this extraordi- 
nary animal, by Baron Cuvier. 

t The general abode, and manners of his relative, 
the Masked Glutton, which is larger than the com- 
mon Polecat, are entirely unknown. 

We are now 1 * arrived at the second tribe of the 
carnivorous . family ; active, enterprising animals, 
distinguished by the length and slenderness of their 
small bodies, by their quick movements, and cruel 
dispositions. 
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The common. Polecat ( Putorius vulgaris )i is a 
complete freebooter. He roams about the fields, 
searching for the nests of partridges* larks, and quails* 
and climbing high trees, to storm the closely-woven 
citadels of the smaller birds* Rats, mice, and moles, 
also become his prey, and with the race of rabbits, 
he carries on perpetual and successful warfare. He 
unravels all the intricacies of their secret burrows, 
enters them single-handed, and has been known to 
exterminate a warren. In temperament and figure 
he closely resembles the rapacious Marten, and, 
like him, he fearlessly approaches our habitations, 
mounts the roof, or lurks in hay-lofts, bams, and 
unfrequented places, whence lie issues in the silence 
and obscurity of night. Though originally natives 
of solitary woods, he prefers to reside in the neigh- 
bourhood of populous villages, because, though a 
freebooter in principle and practice, it suits him 
better to live on poultry, and storm the hive of the 
industrious bee, than to hunt for prey. 

Yet, though preferring to find a quarry within 
reach, he is never at a loss. Should the snow 
descend in whirlwinds, and the frost lie thick upon 
the ground ; should he even be driven from his usual* 
haunts, he will repair to the bank of some peopled 
stream. There you may observe the traces of his 
small footsteps on the snow, and other marks which 
cannot at first he accounted for; but look more nar- 
rowly into the hole itself, and you will assuredly 
find the remains of eels : for those strange appear- 
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ances were occasioned by the straggles of the poor 
creatures to escape from their enemy. „ 

Some future naturalist may perhaps inquire, by 
what new arts this wily animal finds a booty aj)- 
parently so difficult to obtain. 

• His Polish brother inhabits the southern parts of 
Russia, Asia Minor, and the coasts of the Caspian ; 
others of the same family reside along the banks of 
the northern rivers, at the Cape, and in Siberia. 

It seems that the Ferret is a southern variety of 
the Polecat, though smaller, and always more lightly 
clad. He does not appear to be a native either of 
France or England, but to have been imported from 
the northern parts of Africa; for, if lost in the 
Summer chase, he is generally supposed to perish 
during the severity of Winter. As we are enabled 
to turn his sanguinary inclinations and predatory 
habits to our own advantage, he is fostered and 
preserved by art, reared in boxes, and trained to the 
pursuit of rats and rabbits. His appearance suffices 
to drive out rats, the terrified tenants of old barns 
and out-liouses, which are caught in purse-nets fixed 
before their holes, or, if they escape this snare, 
become exposed to the attacks of men and dogs 
without. 

None of the mammalia tribes which have submitted 
to the yoke of man, are less easily domesticated. 
The Ferret never recognises, much less evinces the 
least affection for, his master: if he is called, he 
neither answers nor pays attention; if caressed, he 
exhibits no gratification; and if once so happy as to 
escape from confinement, never has the Ferret been 
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known, like many others, to re-enter the gates of his 
wired citadel* Time and habit, which act generally 
on the individual, or on the race of other domestic 
animals, never softens his unbending character; nor 
have his naturally good powers ever been applied 
to any other purpose than that of destroying the 
smaller quadrupeds. 

THE COMMON WEASEL, (Mustela vulgaris.) 

The Common Weasel, unlike the Polecat, or the 
Marten, is useful to the farmer, and when half 
domesticated, is encouraged by him. During Winter 
he frequents his barns and out-houses, where he 
lives upon the rats and mice. In Summer he 
wanders to a distance, likes the neighbourhood of 
corn-fields, and sojourns wherever a colony of rats 
have fixed their temporary abode. Yet, though 
occasionally useful, his presence is frequently perni- 
cious. He makes no distinction between his legi- 
timate prey and the poultry of his master s yard. 

Buffon represents this vivacious animal as ut- 
terly untameable, as wild, capricious, and unsus- 
ceptible of kindness. But the Countess of Nogan 
wrote him word from her castle of Manceliere, in 
Brittany, that he had injured the character of the 
Weasel, by alleging that no kindness could reclaim^ 
or render him domestic ; she having tried the 
experiment upon a young one, taken in her garden, 
which soon learned to recognise, and lick the hand 
that fed it, and became as familiar, frolicsome, and 
caressing, as a Dog or Squirrel. M. Giely de Monas 
confirms this statement. He also trained one of 
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these animals so completely, that it followed him 
wherever he went. 

[THE STOAT, (Putorius ermitiea.) 

The Stoat, or Ermine, which resembles the Polecat 
in his predatory disposition, is very generally dif- 
fused, and is found in America, as well as through- 
out Europe and Asia. This animal exhibits in a 
very remarkable degree, a peculiarity, proper also to 
a few others: the upper coat is of a red brown 
colour during Summer, but this vanishes in Winter; 
it then becomes white, while the tip of the tail con- 
tinues black. In the latter state he is called the 
Ermine; the fur is greatly esteemed, and in much 
request, particularly for ornamenting dresses of 
dignity and office. 

But this extraordinary change is generally con- 
fined to such individuals as are met with in high 
latitudes, especially in Norway and Siberia; while 
the Stoat, which is common in England, is rarely 
found white, though seen occasonally, in Scotland, 
robed in a kind of intermediate fur, as if desirous, 
but unable, to assume a purely white coat. 

It is surely well deserving the attention of the 
naturalist, to ascertain the cause, as well as the 
jnode, by which this extraordinary effect is pro- 
duced. We have sufficient data to conclude that it 
is the result of climate, as it is peculiar to such 
animals as inhabit the Polar regions: we know, also, 
that the new colour is produced together with a new 
coat or fur; but why the new fur should reflect rays 
differing from the old, has not been explained. 

The natural historian lias often to dwell on names, 
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which, in accordance with his duty, he is obliged to 
notice, and fret would willingly omit. Tlfis is the 
case with most of the race of Martens. Little dif- 
ference, in fact, subsists between them ; their history 
may be comprised in a sentence. Seven of the same 
rapacious family are recognised in different portions 
of the globe, independent of their transatlantic 
brethren. These are, the Siberian Weasel ; the 
Water Polecat, called also the Smaller Otter, and 
common on the banks of rivers throughout a vast 
extent of country, from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea; the Cape Polecat or Zorilla; the Beech 
Marten, or laFouine ; the Common Marten, and Sable. 

TIIE SABLE, (M us tela xibellina .) 

That beautiful animal, the Sable, so much cele- 
brated for the rich furs in which lie is wrapped, and 
so admirably adapted to the cold regions of the 
farthest North, inhabits high frozen mountains. 
His capture, during Winter, and in the midst of 
eternal snow, is the most painful of human labours. 
In former times, the hunting of these animals was a 
task imposed on Siberian exiles; but as that country 
became populous, the Sables gradually retired into 
more lonely forests, and still higher mountains; yet 
even there, the unhappy exiles are constrained t,? 
follow them. We are told that, when about to 
proceed on this hazardous undertaking, they form 
themselves into troops of from fife to forty each; 
if more numerous, they subdivide into lesser parties, 
and each chooses a leader: one chief directs the 
expedition. An interpreter, and a small covered 
boat, laden with provisions, accompany the separate 
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divisions, with a dog and net for every two men, 
and a vessel to bake their bread in. Thus equipped, 
the parties set forth on their assigned course. They 
ascend the rivers, and draw up their boats till 
arrived at the hunting-country, where they stop, 
erect their huts, and wait till the waters are frozen 
over, and the season commences. They then as- 
semble, unite in prayer for success, and commence 
their arduous enterprise. The first Sable is uni- 
formly dedicated to the church, as a thanksgiving. 

More fully to appreciate the hardships to which 
these poor hunters are exposed, let us consider the 
general aspect of the country. High peaked moun- 
tains, capped with ice, are conspicuous on every 
side ; the earth, covered with snow during nine 
months of the year, is extremely barren, and every- 
where encumbered with unwholesome marshes, and 
impenetrable thickness; the native region of black 
Foxes, Sables, and Ermines, creatures invaluable to 
the inhabitants, as supplying both food and clothing. 
There, through the prison of unbounded wilds, 

Barr’d by the hand of nature from escape, 

Wide roams the Russian exile. Nought around 
Strikes his sad eye, but deserts lost in snow, 

And heavy-loaded groves, and solid floods, 

That stretch, athwart the solitary vast, 

Their icy horrors to the frozen main; 

And cheerless towns far distant, never bless’d, 

Save when its annual course the caravan 
Bends to the golden coast of rich Cathay, 

With news of human kind. Yet there life glows : 

Yet cherish’d there, beneath the shining waste, 

The furry nations harbour ; tipt with jet, 

Fair Ermines, spotless as the snows they press ; 

Sables of glossy black, and dark embrown’d, 

Or beauteous streak’d with many a mingled hue, 
Thousands besides, the costly pride of courts. 
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Such of the Sable-hunters as penetrate into the 
woods, mark the trees, in order to retrace their 
steps. In their hunting-quarters they form huts, 
and bank up the snow around them. Near these 
they place traps, then advance further, and place 
others, still erecting huts as they go on, and return- 
ing from time to time, to take out and skin the 
game. While thus employed, they are supplied 
with provisions, which are brought on sledges from 
such magazines as they have formed on their route. 
When the Sables become scarce, the hunters trace 
them over the new-fallen snow to their holes, place 
nets at the entrance, and sometimes watch the 
coining out of the animals for two or three days. 
Thus circumstanced, these hapless exiles are fre- 
quently so pinched with hunger, that in order to 
alleviate its intolerable cravings, they tie two thin 
boards, one to the pit of the stomach, another to the 
back, drawing them together by cords placed at 
the end. Such are the hardships which our fellow- 
crcaturcs undergo, to supply the wantonness of 
luxury. 

When the season of the chase is over, the hunters 
re-asseinble, to report the number of Sables they 
have taken, make complaints of offenders against 
their regulations, punish delinquents, and share the 
booty. They then continue at head-quarters till the 
livers are clear of ice, when they return home, and 

give to every church the dedicated # furs. 

Concerning the specific instincts of the Sable, no 
particulars have reached us : it is merely known 
that the species sleep *by day, hunt the smaller 
Weasels, Squirrels, and Hares, during the darkest 
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nights; that they feed, in the Winter, on birds; in 
Autumn; on berries ; and that their faf is valuable. 

THE OTTER, ( Lutra vulgaris .) 

Far different is the dwelling of the Common Otter, 
lie, rapacious creature, haunts the margin of rivers 
and fresli-water lakes, and preys on the finny occu- 
pants. 

Rapine and spoil 

Haunt e’en the lowest deeps ; ( seas have their sharks, 
Rivers and ponds enclose the ravenous pike ; 

He, in his turn, becomes a prey; — on him 
Til* amphibious Otter feast's. 

Nor spears 

That bristle on bis back, defend the perch 
From liis wide greedy jaws; nor burnish'd mail 
The yellow carp; nor all his arts can save 
Tlf insinuating eel, that hides his head 
Beneath the slimy mud; nor yet escapes 
The crimson-spotted trout ; the river’s pride 
And beauty of the stream. 

The Otter, though able to continue beneath the 
water for a considerable length of time, is not de- 
cidedly amphibious; a fact now fully ascertained, 
by its being found drowned in the nets of the fish- 
ermen. When thus detained in pursuit of his finny 
prey, it is evident that he has anxiously endeavoured 
to cut through the meshes, in order to effect his 
escape, but that, his breath having failed him, he has 
lain down to die. Apparently of a contented tem- 
per, and satisfied with whatever nature may assign 
him, when liis usual food, crabs, fishes, frogs, and 
water-rats, begin to fail, he cheerfully accepts the 
bark of aquatic trees, or the tender herbage of Spring, 
lie is neither afraid of cold nor moisture, for he is 
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well defended with a thick surtout, to preserve him 
from the influence of either. 

Gesner tells ns, in his “ History of Quadrupeds,” 
that this sagacious animal ascends the rivers before 
he begins to fish, in order to swim dow’n the current 
when loaded with his prey ; that he floors his house 
to exclude the water, and lays by a store of pro- 
vision in case of need; lastly, that he is easily 
tamed, and may be taught to fish for his master. 
This the Count de Buffon is unwilling to admit, and 
yet Gesner was a very accurate observer of the 
animal creation. “ All I know concerning the Otter 
family,” says the French naturalist, “is merely that 
they dwell contentedly in some hollow beneath the 
roots of poplars and willow's, in the clefts of rocks, 
and even in piles of wood; that the heads and 
hones of fishes are found in their habitations, as 
well as soft twigs and herbs, for the couch of tlieir 
little ones; that they often change their places of 
abode, and banish their young at the end of two 
months. That so far from being docile and con- 
fiding, they are naturally obdurate and cruel ; more 
destructive in a fish-pond, than the most rapacious 
Polecat in a hen-roost.” 

Yet the fact of their domestication has been as- 
certained; and when thus withdrawn from their 
accustomed haunts, none are more confiding and 
affectionate. Bew ick relates, as a well-known fact, 
that a person residing near Worcester had a tame 
Otter, who followed him wherever lie went. One 
day, being taken out by his son to fish, as usual, he 
did not return at the# accustomed signal, and was 
given up for lost. The father tried every means to 
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recover his favourite; he sought him in various 
directions, and at length happening to call near the 
place where he had been missed, the poor Otter 
crept forth, and evinced great affection on again 
discovering his master. 

James Campbell, of Inverness, also had a young 
Otter that generally attended him; and, if called 
by his name, would immediately obey. As Dogs 
arc hostile to his race, lie was much afraid of them, 
and would run, on their approach, into his master’s 
arms for security. He was employed in catching 
fish, and often captured eight or ten salmon in a 
day: when one was taken, he dived for another; 
but when tired, would refuse to fish any longer, and 
was rewarded with as much as he could devour. 
He then curled himself round, and fell asleep, in 
which state he was carried home. Hence the 
observation of the poet: — 

Should chance within the Otter’s house betray 
The tender young, bear quick the prize away : 

Tam’d by thy care, the useful broods shall join 
The watery chase, and add their toils to thine ; 

From each close lurking hole shall force away. 

And drive within thy nets the silver prey, 

As the taught hound the timid Stag subdues, 

And o’er the dewy plain the panting Hare pursues. 

For this purpose they are also much used in India. 
The amiable Dr. Heber, bishop of Calcutta, says, 
u We passed, while sailing down the Ganges, to my 
surprise, a row of no less than nine or ten large and 
beautiful Otters, tethered with straw collars, and long 
strings, to bamboo stakes on the bank. Some were 
swimming about at the full* extent of their strings, 
or lying half in and half out of the water; others 
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I was told that most of the fishermen in this neigh- 
bourhood kept one or more of these animals, who 
were almost as tame as dogs, and of great use in 
fishing; sometimes driving the shoals into the nets, 
and sometimes bringing out the larger fish with* 
their teeth. I was much pleased and interested 
with the sight. It has always been*a fancy of mine, 
that the poor creatures whom w’e often persecute to 
death, for no other cause than the gratification of 
our cruelty, might, by reasonable instruction, be 
made the sources of abilndant amusement and ad- 
vantage to us. The simple Hindoo shows here a 
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better taste and judgment, than half the Otter- 
hunting, and Badger-baiting gentry of England.” 

The Common Otter is seen along the shores of 
European rivers. He avoids the banks of such 
streams as are covered with large stones, and those 
frequented either by men or dogs, which pursue 
with umreleiLtmg^ animosity, and would never 
permit him to <ronti®uev even for a day, in their 
vicinity. A smaller species is found in Fbland, in 
the north of Europe, and in America, where it is 
called the Mynx. 

The Sea Otter (Z. marina) has. much wl com- 
mon with the River Otter. Vast numbers. the 
Sea Otter tribe inhabit the coast of Kamtschatfea, 
the adjoining island's, and generally throughout the 
northern parts of (lie Pacific Ocean, where' they are 
followed by the English and Russians,, for the safe 
of their valuable furs, which are sold at a. high price 
to the Japanese and Chinese. 

The animals wc are now describing have both the 
power and the will for carnage and devastation; but 
let us not suppose that the ferocious disposition of 
even these is inextinguishable. It is a common but 
false opinion, that ever thirsting for blood, and stimu- 
lated to fury by the mere sight of their prey, they 
•are alike insensible to kindness, and punishment ; 
and will resist, by the mere force of their ferocious 
instinct, such ni^ans as are successfully employed in 
taming others. 

Such is the character of these fierce creatures, in 
their native haunts, in a state of uncontrolled 
freedom, abandoned to themselves, and thrown en- 
tirely on their own resources for support. Exclu- 
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sively of their sanguinary appetites, and the senti- 
ment of self-preservation, surrounded, as fhey are, 
by victims or by enemies, their actions, perpetually 
tending to the acquisition of the first, or the removal 
of the second, must, consequently, he violent and 
cruel. Place them in different relations, and under 
other influences, and the case will then be altered. 
Commit them betimes to the care of man, and they 
will assume other habits; their destructive impulses 
will soften, their better feelings be developed, and 
they will submit with confidence to the voice of 
their benefactors. 

It may be remarked, as a curious fact, that the 
larger species are more easily tamed than the small. 
Gifted witli superior strength, they are also more 
intelligent. They possess a greater portion of that 
faculty which approximates to human reason, and 
less of blind instinct than their weaker and more 
diminutive brethren; instinct is inimical to educa- 
tion, and those animals in which its manifestations 
are frequent and surprising, are less susceptible of 
culture. The smallest have been tamed; but they 
retain, in their domesticated state, characters ex- 
clusively their own, and unquestionably derived 
from the peculiarities of their nature. 

The Wolf, which will form the subject of our nexi 
notice, affords a striking proof of this interesting 
fact, and shows how much the character of carni- 
vorous animals may vary, according to the circum- 
stances under which it is developed. 

Subjected, by the inscrutable appointment of the 
Creator, to the domination of sanguinary appetites ; 
intelligent to discover, and powerful to enforce the 
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means of their gratification, we behold them, in a 
state of nature, attacking everything 'iWiich has life, 
and spreading around both death and consternation. 
But as the animals which are their destined prey 
are endowed with activity to fly, sagacity to elude, 
and, not unfrequently, with strength and courage to 
resist, they in their turn must have the power of 
acting according to circumstances, and of accommo- 
dating themselves to different situations. They 
know when to employ force,, and when to make use 
of stratagem; at what periods audacity will best 
serve their purpose, and when to assume the sem- 
blance of timidity. Yet place the most ferocious of 
these creatures where* they have no sanguinary ap- 
petites to satisfy by violence, — no enemies to fear, — 
where they • shall have benefits to receive, and 
security to enjoy, they will apparently change their 
very nature, and evince the kindliest sentiments of 
confidence and affection. 

Experience confirms what reasoning might have 
led us to conclude. There is, perhaps, no carni- 
vorous animal that may not be tamed by proper 
treatment, and which will not, to a certain degree, 
become affectionate and familiar. But this dispo- 
sition varies in different species and individuals. 

THE WOLF, [Cams lupus,) 

The Wolf is generally considered a ferocious crea- 
ture. He is. so in his native state, in the wild 
solitude of the desert ; and yet this ferocious crea- 
ture is singularly susceptible of affection. 

The individual instanced by M. Cuvier, must 
undoubtedly have been of a very excellent nature. 
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Brought up like a dog , he became familiar with 
every one wl^om he was in the habit of* seeing. 
He would follow his master wherever he went; 
seemed to grieve for his absence, was obedient to 
his voice, invariably evinced the most entire sub- 
mission, and, in fact, resembled the tamest of 
domestic dogs. His nutter, being obliged to travel, 
made a present of him to the Royal Menagerie at 
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Paris. Here, shut up in his compartment, the 
faithful creature remained for many weeks, without 
exhibiting the least gaiety, and almost without 
eating. He, however, gradually recovered his spirits, 
became attached to his keepers, and seemed to have 
forgotten the object of his former regard, when his 
master returned, after an absence of eighteen months. 
The Wolf, who did not see Jiim in the crowd, instantly 
knew his voice, and evinced the greatest delight by 
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his motions and his cries. Being set at liberty, he 
overwhelmed his lost friend with caresses, just as 
the most attached dog would have done after the 
separation of a few days. Unhappily his master was 
obliged to quit him a second time, and this sepa- 
ration was again, to the poor Wolf, a source of 
poignant affliction.. But J;ime allayed his grief. 
Three years elapsed, and he continued to live very 
comfortably with a young dog for his companion. 
After this space of time, sufficient to occasion for- 
getfulness in the breast of any quadruped except 
that of Ulysses, the gentleman again returned. It 
was evening; all was shut up, and tlie eyes of the 
animal could be of awa use to him ; hut the voice of 
his beloved master was not effaced from his memory; 
the moment he heard, he la&ew it. He answered by 
cries, i n dicative <ef the utmost iwpatien c e ; and when 
the obstacle which separated them was removed, 
his cries redoubled ; he rushed forward, placed his 
two fore-feet 'em the shoulders -of liis rinend, licked his 
face, and threatened with liis teeth his very keepers, 
who approached, and to whom, an instant before, he 
had been testifying the warmest affection. Such an 
enjoyment, as might be expected, was succeeded by 
the most cruel pain to the poor animal. Separation 
, again was necessary j andj from that instant, the 
Wolf became sad and immovable; he refused all 
sustenance; pined away, and his hairs bristled up, 
as is usual w ith such animals when sick. At the end 
of eight days he was scarcely to be known as the 
same, and there was every reason to apprehend his 
death. His health, however, became re-established; 
he resumed his good condition of body, and brilliant 
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coat: his keeper could again approach him, hut he 
would not ensure the caresses of any other*person; 
and he answered strangers by nothing but menaces. 

Such is the recital of a scientific naturalist; him- 
self an eye-witness of the facts which he relates. 
It is the narrative, not of an ignorant exhibitor, or 
credulous traveller, but of a philosopher, not less 
distinguished for his patient habits of observation 
and comparison, than for the soundness and calmness 
of his general deductions. We should not be justi- 
fied in refusing to give ’it the most implicit credit, 
however little it may agree with the popular notions 
concerning the disposition of the Wolf, and the 
reports of travellers. But this species has hitherto 
been known only in its wild state, surrounded with 
enemies, and in the midst of danger ; among which 
no feelings could be developed hut those of fear, 
hatred, and distrust. Certain it is, that dogs, suf- 
fered to run wild in the woods from tlicir birth, 
become just as savage and ferocious as Wolves, and 
yet we cannot suppose that they are so essentiall}”. 
Most true it is, that to acquire a complete knowledge 
of the character of a species, of its real intellectual 
qualities, it must be seen under every circumstance 
adapted for their manifestation. 

Extraordinary as the feelings which we have been t 
describing, may appear in this fierce animal, the 
germ of them is readily discoverable in the attach- 
ment which young Wolves exhibit* to each other, 
and in the tenderness of the mother for her young. 

Other instances might be cited ; but one, from the 
Royal Menagerie of France, shall suffice. In the 
year 1800, a she Wolf, which had been recently 
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captured, was completedly domesticated, and lived 
familiarly among the Dogs. Nay, she was so weaned 
from her wild propensities, that the finest poultry 
were allowed to pass, without an endeavour, on her 
part, to seize them as her victims: she would bark 
like her new associates, and might he suffered with 
impunity to enjoy the utmost freedom. 

Yet, notwithstanding these milder traits, it must 
candidly he acknowledged, that the Wolf exhibits, 
in his wild state, none of these endearing charac- 
teristics. Surrounded hy enemies, and living in 
fear and distrust, he is gloomy and brutal. In the 
gray of morning, and at the approach of evening 
during the fine nights of Summer, or in the most 
sombre Winter days, he stalks forth in search of 
food, which, in cultivated countries, is rarely to 
be found in abundance. It consists, for the most 
part, of the dead remains of domestic animals; and 
in thinly-wooded tracts, of frogs, field-mice, and 
other of the smaller occupants. In large forests, 
where game is more abundant, and the neighbouring 
population thinner, this rapacious creature becomes 
much bolder, and his frame exhibits greater energy 
and elasticity. During the Winter, he retires to the 
recesses of lofty woods, in the neighbourhood of 
inhabited places; in the Summer he keeps the open 
fields, concealed amid ears of corn. 

The inroads of this creature are dreaded by the 

peasants, for hd is fond of human flesh; and, when 
once accustomed to it, will attack the unarmed 
traveller; prefer the shepherd to his flock, and carry 
off women and children . Wolves of this vicious 
disposition are distinguished, in France, by a term 
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of reproach.* They follow the route of armies, and 
repair in troeps to fields of battle, where they dis- 
inter the dead, or prey on such unhappy beings as 
are unable to defend themselves. 

By wintry famine roused, from all the tract 
Of horrid mountains which the shining Alps 
And wavy Apennines, and Pyrenees, 

Branch out stupendous, into distant lands. 

Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave l 
Thirsting for blood ! bony, and gaunt, and grim ! 
Assembling Wolves, in raging troops, descend; 

And, pouring o’er tne country, bear along, 

Keen as the north wind sweeps the glossy snow ;— 

All is their prize. They fasten on the steed; 

Nor can the bull his awful front defend, 

Or shake the murdering savages away. 

Rapacious at the mother’s throat they fly, 

And tear the screaming infant from her breast ! 

The god-like face of man avails him nought. 

Even beauty, form divine ! at whose bright glance 
The generous lion stands in softened gaze, 

Here bleeds a hapless, undistinguished prey. 

But if apprised of the severe attack, 

The country be shut up, lured by the scent 
Of church-yards drear, (inhuman to relate,) 

The disappointed prowlers fall, and dig 

The shrouded body from the grave; o’er which. 

Mixed with foul shades and frighted ghosts, they howl. 

Thomson. 

It is a trite remark, that we read details of battles, 
in which thousands have fallen, with little emotion,* 
while individual griefs powerfully affect us. The 
same remark holds good with regar4 to any general 
catastrophe ; and why is this ? Because we cannot 
realize the horrors attendant on such scenes. Private 
sorrow comes home to our own hearts ; we remember 
those who are in advemty, as being ourselves the 

F 
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children of affliction. The following anecdote may 
illustrate the truth of this position. 

The father of Maria was rich only in 

virtues: he left no inheritance to his daughter but 
some old furniture, and a little cottage situated on 
the skirts of a deep wood. Maria retired with her 
brother to this wild asylum: she had neither relations 
nor friends, and was soon reduced to abject poverty. 
Some neighbouring husbandmen would have em- 
ployed her to keep their geese and sheep, but her 
tender attachment to her brother prevented her 
from accepting the office; and she determined to 
endure any hardship rather than to abandon him. 

In this urgent necessity she sold some linen and 
other articles; purchased flax, and employed herself 
in spinning, sewing, and knitting alternately. As 
she was not less active than skilful, she thus 
provided for her support, and preserved her inde- 
pendence. 

Activity, industry, and virtue, naturally command 
esteem. A girl of twelve years old, living alone in 
a poor cottage, maintaining herself, and taking care 
of an infant brother, was a sight equally rare and 
affecting. Accordingly, her reputation spread abroad; 
mothers brought their children to profit by her 
.example; and plenty, the ordinary fruit of industry 
and activity, soon, began to reign in the cottage of 
Maria. She even found herself able to engage a 
good old woman to live with her, w r ho managed 
her little household, and attended her brother, whilst 
she went to carry her work to the neighbouring 
villages. 

Thus tranquilly, and surrounded by plenty, did 
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Maria pass her days, when as Winter drew on, 
troops of hungry Wolves began to lay the # country 
waste. They wandered through the fields in herds, 
boldly entered the towns, and even unarmed men 
became their victims. One morning, as the amiable 
girl was employed in drawing bread from the oven, 
a she Wolf, followed by five cubs, burst into the 
room. She immediately seized a knotty stick, and 
defended lierself with great courage. In this she 
would have succeeded, had she thought only of 
her own safety; but, while she was dealing violent 
blows to the savage beast, she perceived a second 
enemy advancing towards her brother. Uttering a 
cry of terror, she seized the child, opened a closet, 
and placed him under cover from all danger; but 
whilst the courageous girl supported herself with one 
hand, and endeavoured with the other to repulse 
the voracious animals, the furious Wolf sprung at 
her throat, and instantly suffocated her. The poor 
old woman, flying in dismay to obtain assistance, 
was also seized and torn in pieces. 

Thus died, in her fifteenth year, this exemplary 
young person, who so well deserved a better fate. 
Iler brother was living in 1796, and from him these 
interesting particulars were obtained. 

Whole nations have armed in order to repel 
the attacks of these ferocious animals; and princes* 

have gone out to this laudable and necessary kind 

of war. 

In the first ages of society especially, or when the 
fiercer animals dispute with man the possession of 
an unsettled country, a successful war against these 
savages is equally heroic tmd beneficial. By exploits 

F 2 
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of the same nature, by the defeat of the Nemsean 
tipir, and the slaughter of the Boar of •Eryraanthus, 
the Grecian Hercules acquired a place among the 
Pagan deities, and grateful memory among the men 
of old. 

Bloodhounds and greyhounds are generally used 
in the chase of Wolves; but even these require 
encouraging, for dogs of all descriptions have an 
aversion to the Wolf, and pursue him with reluc- 
tance. On the open plain he is run down without 
much difficulty, but where the country is covered 
with woods, it is difficult to destroy him. Then the 
hunters, attended by fierce mastiffs, beat the bushes, 
lay snares and baits, dig pits, and scatter poisoned 
pieces of meat; but all their contrivances are fre- 
quently practised in vain. In uncultivated coun- 
tries, these animals appear scarcely to decrease. 

They arrive at their full growth in two or three 
years, and live fifteen or twenty. When old they 
become gray. They are so fleet and strong, that 
they will carry off a sheep, while they outrun the 

shepherd; and hence they can only be deprived of 
their prey by swift dogs. Their bite is cruel and 
obstinate, in proportion to the degree of resistance 
they meet with; for when an animal can defend 
itself, they are circumspect and cautious. Necessity 
alone compels them to the battle; they prefer gain- 
ing their ends by sub til ty and fraud. 

The Wolf is ctated by naturalists to be much 
hardier, less intelligent, and more robust than the 
dog. He roams about whole days and nights, and 
yet, though ferocious, is so remarkably timid, that 
when he falls into a snare, he may either be killed, 
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or taken alive without resistance. He then allows 
himself to he muzzled, and led off in triumph. 
His senses are acute, especially that of smelling, 
which to him is more important than even the 
organ of sight. By means of this, he can discover 
a dead body at the distance of a league; and he 
pursues such animals as become his prey through 
woods and streamlets, commons and hedge-rows 
covered with odoriferous plants, which might be 
supposed sufficient to disturb, if not dispel the 
scent. When about t6 commence foraging, he rests 
for a moment on the skirts of the forest, which is 
his general abode, snuffs on all sides, as if to dis- 
cover whether that rapid carrier, the wind, has 
brought intelligence of any living or dead victims, 
and then steals away to circumvent the one, or bear 
off the other. 

This rapacious animal generally inhabits the tem- 
perate and cold regions of the globe, though gradu- 
ally disappearing from the more thickly peopled 
parts. How numerous they once were in Britain 
may be presumed from the laws of King Edgar, 
who endeavoured to extirpate them, by allowing 
certain criminals to commute their crimes by the 
payment of a number of Wolves' tongues. In 
Wales the same was attempted, by converting the 
tax of gold and silver into an annual tribute of 
three hundred Wolves heads. Succeeding kings 
promoted their destruction ; and certain lands were 
holden, according to the historian Camden, on con- 
dition that their owners should destroy such Wolves 
as infested the neighbourhood. 

In the less inhabited parts of America, they are 
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said to go in droves, and to hunt the deer, and other 
animals* with hideous howlings, like fierce dogs. It 
is asserted that they will even attack the buffalo. 
When reduced to the extremity of hunger, they 
swallow quantities of mud, apparently to allay the 
uneasy sensations of their stomachs. The Swedes 
destroy great numbers by leaving near their haunts 
the carcass of a sheep, or other animal, stuffed with a 
species of lichen or tree moss, ( Lichen vulpmus ,) and 
mixed with pounded glass; this is considered as a 
certain poison to the Wolf, and, if we may judge by 
the name, to the fox also. The lichen is of a fila- 
mentous or stringy form, branched and yellow, and 
hangs from the trunks of trees, old wooden roofs, 
and walls. 

Wolves, like their shaggy brethren, the bears, 
sometimes mount the ice, in order to prey on sleep- 
ing seals. But these adventures frequently prove 
fatal; for the ice, when detached from the shore, is 
often driven out to sea, by a sudden gust of wind, 
before they are sensible of the motion. Northern 
historians relate that whole districts have some- 
times been thus delivered from these pernicious 
creatures, whose dreadful howlings, heard far off at 
sea, announced the welcome news to the rejoicing 
inhabitants*. 

These animals frequently abound in the most 
desolate places of the earth. Carmel, the once 
magnificent Carmel, concerning Which it was de- 
clared, that, in common with the cities of Judaea, it 

* Cuvier notices five species of this fierce genus:— the 
Common, Black, Antarctic, Redf and Crab. The two last are 
American. 
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should be wasted, without inhabitant, till the land 
was utterly .desolate, is now the dwelling-place of 
wolves, lions, and hyaenas: and how mournfully 
in unison with its savage occupants! From the 
centre of the neighbouring elevations, a wild, rugged, 
mountainous desert, extends as far as the eye can 
reach; no herds depasture on the plains; no forests 
clothe the acclivities; no water flows through the 
valleys! but one rude scene of savage melancholy 
waste is everywhere perceptible, in the midst of 
which the ancient gloiy of Judcea bows her head in 
widowed desolation. 

THE CHACAL, ( Cams aureus .) 

The Chacal, or Jackal, is widely extended through- 
out the warmer regions of the ancient world. lie 
is found in Africa, from Barbary to the Cape of 
Good Hope; in Syria, Persia, and the whole of 
Southern Asia. lie is not less common on the 
frontiers of Sahara, than on the confines of Senegal ; 
in the mountains of Abyssinia, than on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. It would seem that this 
species has received the faculty of modifying and 

conforming itself to circumstances in a more par- 
ticular degree than others, as if designed to per- 
form a more extensive part in its destined occi^ 
pation. 

Lions, and tigers, and some either carnivorous 
beasts, disdain to touch any except living prey, un- 
less, indeed, in the extremity of hunger; but the 
Chacal seems to partake, with the vulture and the 
hyaena, the obvious oflitfe of ridding the countries in 
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which they lire, of the remains of such animals as 
otherwise would poison the atmosphere during their 
decomposition. 

These creatures hunt in packs, “ making night 
hideous at which time their cries are unspeakably 
wild and dismal. Their dreadful yells alarm, and 
put to flight, deer, antelopes, and other timid qua- 
drupeds, while the lion, instinctively attending to 
the clamour, is said to follow till the prey is hunted 
down, which he then unceremoniously makes his 
own. Hence the Chacal has 'been termed the lion's 
provider ; and should a traveller or hunter find the 
fresh carcass of a bullock or deer, with this crea- 
ture feeding on his remains, they know that the 
tyrant of the forest has withdrawn. Should the 
smaller animals be looking on, and walking round 
and round, as if desiring, yet afraid to draw near, 
they prepare immediately for flight, or else to en- 
counter a formidable enemy. Travellers, conse- 
quently, never pass unarmed through the countries 
they frequent; not so much from fear of the animals 
themselves, as of their formidable attendants. Bishop 
Heber mentions them, as seen occasionally on the 
wild and forest-like plains of the Tandah, amid the 
deep solitudes of its primeval forests, and on the 
verge of those delightful valleys, with woody moun- 
tains, where the inhabitants of the Kemroon, a 
peaceful and honest race, graze their cattle, and 
cultivate the best and driest spots with wheat and 
barley. “It was curious,” he said, “to see how 
carefully the collector of the district loaded his gun, 
whenever a Jackal crossed his path.” But happily 
the precaution was unnecessary; and our travellers 
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journeyed peacefully and pleasantly till they came 
to a tract wh«re the fires had already been afctive in 
clearing the jungle, and where little huts, and herds 
of diminutive cattle were seen peeping out from 
beneath the trees, and the advanced guard of the 
caravan appeared in sight. 

We cannot dismiss this portion of our subject, 
without again adverting to those lugubrious cries 
which are thus noticed in the following beautiful 
and affecting lines. They were written in the East 
Indies, at a time when the author was near his end, 
from the fatal effect of a coup de soleil . 


TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN* 

Slave of the dark and dirty mine. 

What vanity has brought thee hero ? 

How can I bear to see thee shine 

So bright, whom I have bought so dear ! 

The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear. 

For twilight converse arm in arm. 

The Chacal's shriek bursts on mine car, 
When mirth and music wont to charm . 1 

By Cherical’s dark, wandering streams, 
Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 

Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams, 

Of Teviot, loved while yet a child, 

Of castled rocks, stupendous piled, 

By Esk, on Eden's classic wave ; 

There loves of youth and friendship smiled 
Uncursed by thee, vile yellow glave ! 

Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 
Is baneful, as the tomb-fire drear. 

A gentle vision comes by night. 

My lone deserted heart to cheer. 

Dim are those eyes with many a tear, 
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That once were guiding stars to mine; 

That fond heart beats with many ajfear: 

I cannot bear to eee thee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought so dear ! 

For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 

I left a heart that loved me true, 

And crossed the tedious ocean wave, 

To roam in lands unkind and new. 

The bleak wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on the withered heart ! — the grave, 

Dark and untimely, met my view ! 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave ! 

And com’st thou now s<f late to mock 
A banished wand’rer’s hopes forlorn ? 

Now that his frame the lightning’s shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with deatlj, has borne 
From friends, from home, from country torn ! 

To memory’s fond regrets the prey. 

Vile slave, thy yellow dress I scorn ! 

Go mix thee with thy kindred clay. 

Yet the cries of the Chacal are to the highest 
degree enlivening, when heard at noon; and only 
pensive and melancholy when all is hushed to re- 
pose; when the murmur of the wind, or the rushing 
sound of remote torrents come at intervals upon 
the ear, sounding from out the solitude of dismantled 
ruins, or the depth of ancient woods. It is from 
association alone that he derives his power of 
awakening, in conjunction with his companion, the 
night-hawk, sensations of deep melancholy. At 
other seasons, he rather disposes the heart to cheer- 
fulness than gloom. Bishop Heber noticed the cries 
of these animals, while coasting up the Ganges. As 
he sailed along, they grew loud and incessant, and 
so nearly resembled the voice of children at play, 
that it was scarcely possible at first to ascribe them 
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to any other source. This is beautifully referred to 
in an exquisite little poem, entitled, “An Evening 
Walk in Bengal /’ 

So rich a shade, so deep a sod, 

Our English fairies never trod l 
Yet, who in Indian bower has stood, 

But thought of England’s good green-wood, 

And breathed a prayer, (how oft in vain,) 

To gaze upon her oaks again ! 

A truce to thought, — the Jackal’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry, 

While through tht trees yon parting ray 
Will scarcely seem to guide our way. 

Hebbk. 

• 

All travellers who have visited the native regions 
of the Chacal, agree in mentioning the ravages oc- 
casioned by his voracity; and his predilection for 
the most solitary and deeply retired scenes, gloomy 
forests, and deserted places. “ What a scene of 
desolation f’ said a celebrated traveller, when survey- 
ing the ruins of Ephesus. “It is a solemn and most 
forlorn spot ; and at night, when the mournful cry 
of the Jackal is heard on the mountains, and the 
night-hawk, and shrill owl, named from its note, 
cucavi, are flitting around the ruins, the scene awa- 
kens the deepest sensations of melancholy/' It is 
farther said, that these animals livc g in troops, inhabit # 
burrows, and disinter dead bodies ; and that, when 
impelled by hunger, they even become dangerous to 
man. Yet the Chacal may be tameTl with tolerable 
facility, though naturally timid, and hastening to con- 
ceal himself on hearing the slightest unusual sound, 
or seeing any strange person. His fear, too, has a 
character different from tliat of other wild animals. 
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In them it is merely a sentiment of self-preserva- 
tion, tlie result of some apparent danger, acting as 
a stimulus to flight, or to resistance when the 
former has become impossible. The Chacal, on the 
contrary, flies when he is approached, like a dog 
that fears the chastisement of his master ; but the 
moment you reach him, he neither attempts to resist 
or injure ; he will even suffer himself to be caressed. 
This apparent contradiction seems the result of a 
natural instinct, which impels him to distrust every 
strange species, and of his acquired knowledge, 
which has taught him that there is no real danger. 
This state is probably the nearest to one of perfect 
tameness. Many animals that do not fly the pre- 
sence of man, will not allow themselves to be 
touched ; others will receive caresses only from those 
who minister to their wants. But it is rare to » see 
an instance of one who will fly, and yet suffer him- 
self to be handled with impunity. 

The Jackal is supposed to be mentioned in Holy 
Writ under the appellation of Fox ; for the real fox 
is very rare in Judaea, and was not probably the 
animal thus named in our translation* All that is 
necessary to salvation is dearly made known, and 
ably conveyed to us in our own language, by the 
c xnost learned men; hut modem travels have thrown 
great light on the natural history of the Bible. The 
pupils of Linnaeus, who explored Egypt and the 
East, brought ‘'home many interesting particulars 
relative to this department ; and we ow e to Clarke, 
Burckhaidt, and Raffles, with other equally enter- 
prising travellers, much new and original informa- 
tion. 
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How numerous the Jackals were in ancient times 
may be learned from the antiquated narrative of 
Busbequius, who informs us that, in a city of Asia, 
he heard, amid the darkness of night, “ a mighty 
noise, as it had been of men who mocked. He 
asked what the matter was, and was answered, that 
it was only the howlings of certain beasts, of a sort 
of wolves, somewhat bigger than foxes, and greedy 
and devouring as the most ravenous beast of prey. 
These go in flocks, and though they rarely hurt a 
living man, yet they get their food rather by craft 
and stealth, than open force.” Hence the Turks 
denominate subtile and crafty persons by the meta- 
phorical denomination of Jackals. The famous 
Herbert fuither states, that, at Gambroon, he was 
greatly annoyed by ferocious troops of Jackals, 
which entered the town, and assailed even the 
burying-grounds, by tearing out the dead; “uttering 
at the same time offensive noises, and echoing out 
their sacrilege. Some sport we had in hunting them 
with swords, dogs, and lances; but we found them 
too many to he conquered, too unruly to he ba- 
nished, too daring to he affrighted.” Such were 
their numbers and predacious habits, as related by 
travellers of the olden times. We should now 
dismiss them, and pass on to others of the rapa- 
cious brotherhood, were it not that the mention of* 

the Jackal brings to our remembrance the hitter 
scoffing of Tobiah, the Ammonite, and is thus as- 
sociated with one of the most impoitant periods of 
Jewish history. 

After the prophet Nehemiah had incited the Jews 
to build the walls of Jerusalem, in spite of their 
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enemies, we are told, — “Now Tobiah the Ammonite 
was by* him, and lie said, Even that which they 
build, if a fox (Jackal) go up, he shall even break 
down their stone wall*.” 

As if he would say, “The city-wall of these 
captives is at most like the loose, unmortared, stone 
fences which surround our gardens; if a Jackal 
should venture to run along it, he would ruin the 
whole structure ; or, if lie clambers upon it, down 

it will go thus endeavouring to set forth the utter 
impossibility of Nehemiah Being able to complete 
his favourite project. Truly it might seem so in 
the sight of man; but the Lord had decreed the 
restoration of his disobedient people to their beloved 
city; and that which He commands, none may 
disannul. 

We have already had occasion to remark that the 
manners and customs of the East have changed little 
in the course of years. To take the Jackals, the 
little Jackals that spoil the vines, when the vines 
had tender grapes, was a wise precaution in the 
days of Solomon ; and still the same injunction is 
oxten necessary at the season when young grapes 
begin to give the assurance of an abundant vintage. 
These animals are very numerous in the Wilderness 
of Judaea; vines are also plentiful about the convent 
D of St. John; and there the monks set nightly 
watchers in the gardens, to prevent them from being 
rooted up by puowling Jackals. 

How very melancholy and impressive is the simile 
of the prophet Ezekiel, when referring to the habits 


* Ncliemiuli iv. 3.— 
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of these wild creatures, and the desolate places which 
they usuallyjiAabit. 

“O Israel, thy prophets are like the foxes (Jackals) 
in the desert : Ye hare not gone up into the gaps, 
neither made up the hedge for the house of Israel 
to stand in the battle in the day of the Lord*.*' 

Or, as the author of Fragments illustrative of the 
Holy Scriptures , thus freely and beautifully renders 
these prophetic verses 

“As Jackals, in wastes around deserted towns, 
are thy prophets, 0 Israel. They continue to destroy, 
but not to build up ; they clamber over fences 
broken down, and increase dilapidations in stone 
walls ; but they restore no part of their strength'; 
they do not go up into the gaps to repair them, nor 
bring fresh stones to replace those that are fallen, to 
make walls for the security of the house of Israel, 
that it may stand even a skirmish, much less an 
assault, in the day of the Lord.’* 

THE FOX, ( Vulpes vulgaris.) 

The common Fox is equally distinguished for 
agility and craft : what the wolf and chacal achieve 
by force, he effects by artifice: and often with more 
success. Without combating the shepherd or his 
dog, attacking their sheep, or digging up the bodies 
of the dead, he is still more certain of procuring 
food. Acute as well as circumspect, ingenious and 
patient, he changes his plans perpetually, and has 
always some expedient in store for sudden emer- 
gencies. He is also remarkably vigilant and careful 
of his safety. Though equally indefatigable, and 

* Ezek. xfii. 4, 5. 
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even more nimble than the wolf, he does not en- 
tirely trust to the swiftness of his eourso. He knows 
how to ensure his safety by providing himself with 
an asylum, whither he retires from pressing danger, 
and where he also generally resides and brings up 
his young; for. he is not naturally a vagabond, but 
leads a settled domestic life. 

This trait of character indicates a marked attention 
to self. The choice of situation, the art of making and 
rendering an abode commodious, and of concealing 
the avenues, implies a superior degree of intelligence* 
The Fox is eminently endowed with this faculty. 
When he purposes to establish himself in a neigh- 
bourhood, he visits every part of it, fathoms the 
extent of every excavation, and carefully examines 
such as seem to promise a safe asylum in the hour 
of danger : having ascertained these important 
points, he tranquilly lies down to enjoy the pleasures 
of repose. A repose thus guarded and secured, is the 
only one that his timidity will permit him to possess; 
for, naturally suspicious, every new object is to him 
a source of distrust and inquietude. He is uneasy 
till he has discovered what it is, and approaches, for 
the purpose of observation, with hesitating steps, 
and by indirect and circuitous paths. And hence, 
whenever he has reason to suspect that the neigh- 
bourhood is no longer tenable, he betakes himself to 
flight, and seeks in some other retreat that security 
of which he is deprived. He passes the day in his 
hiding-place, and sallies forth in search of prey only 
during the obscurity of twilight. 

In England his lurking-place is often on the 
border of a w’ood or in the neighbourhood of cot- 
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tages. There he listens to the crowing of the 
cock, or the cries of the poultry ; and guided with 
equal certainty by the sense of smelling as of sight, 
he glides along the trenches of the fields, to surprise 
the partridge on her nest, or the rabbit within her 
form. Sometimes he lies in ambush, near the 
burrows of the rabbits, into winch he penetrates 
with his accustomed assurance; and sometimes writh 
a cry like that of a dog, lie gives them chase oyer the 
open plain. When game of this description fails, 
he contents himself with field-mice, frogs, snails, 
and grasshoppers. In cultivated and thickly-peopled 
countries, lie finds new resources; he then ap- 
proaches the habitations of men, collects the refuse 
provisions, penetrates into the poultry- yard, and, 
during Autumn, enters the vineyard to collect the 
rich pendent clusters. But he does not limit him- 
self to appease tlie cravings of the moment : when 
he invades the poultry-yard, he devours all lie can, 
and conceals the rest. Nor is this all : he rises early, 
even before the w r akeful labourer is abroad, and 
visits the nets and lime- twigs that have been set for 
small birds, carries off the victims, and lays them 
beside the furrow's, or under the green herbage* and 
brush-wood. These are his larder, and there he 
often leaves them, like a prudent housekeeper, to 
serve his necessities at another time. He also 
watches the little birds, as they flit along the 
hedge, and seizes them when off thfcir guard. But 
they have such an aversion to this subtle foe, that as 
soon as they perceive him, they send forth soft, shrill 
cries, to apprize their neighbours of the enemy’s 
approach. Jays and blackbirds, especially, have 

G 
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been seen to follow the Fox from tree to tree, 
and from one hedge-row to another, uttering their 
watch-cries. 

Thus crafty, and ever vigilant,, the Fox is difficult 
to be destroyed or taken. As soon as he has ac- 
quired a little experience, he is not to be deceived 
by the snares that are laid for him : and from the 
moment he recognises them, not even the severest 
pangs of hunger can throw him off his guard. Le 
Roi assures us that he has known a Fox to remain 
fifteen days in his subterraneous dwelling, in order 
to avoid the snares laid for him. 

But this timid prudence entirely disappears in 
the female, when surrounded with domestic cares. 
The maternal feeling, which in every species is 
probably the strongest, affects, in the instance now 
before us, even the general habits of the creature. 
No other sentiment is indeed so completely disin- 
terested; there is none in which the sacrifice of 
self is so instantaneous and complete. A mother 
will not hesitate to endure the utmost privations, to 
brave the most appalling danger, nay, even to en- 
counter death itself, for the preservation of her 
infant charge. She, that a little before, was all 
gentleness and shrinking timidity, who could not 
J‘bear the winds of heaven to visit her face too 
roughly,” becomes on the sudden, bold, fierce, and 
resolute, unshaken by all that is trying, and con- 
stant amidst all *tliat is revolting. 

This beautiful feeling is not confined to the human 
race; it extends even to the lower orders of crea- 
tion. The female Fox watches incessantly over her 
young, provides for all their wants with unwearied 
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assiduity, and exhibits an audacity very foreign to 
her general disposition. This is her redeeming qua- 
lity — a set-off against the natural wiliness and ra- 
pacity of her disposition. But has she no other? 
Yes; her pursuits, though occasionally pernicious, 
are beneficial to the farmer. When poultry, young 
hares, and partridges begin to fail she makes ex- 
cursions with her partner, on the croaking tenants 
of the marshes, as well as on rats, field-mice, lizards, 
and serpents, and in so doing they render an im- 
portant benefit to mankind. Besides, their Winter 
skins are valuable, and supply warm garments to 
the shivering nations of the Arctic regions: to 
whom their flesh also affords a graceful change* of 
food. 

The method of hunting this sagacious animal is 
well known, as also the subterfuges by which he 
endeavours to baffle his pursuers. Ilis chase is a 
favourite amusement with Englishmen; hut it may 
he questioned, whether thus to torment a defence- 
less creature is either generous or humane ; more 
especially as he may be readily taken in traps, or 
pitfalls, or by placing in his way a snare baited witli 
a fowl. Buffon tells us that he once suspended to 
a tree some meat and bread, at the height of about 
nine feet. Several of the crafty brotherhood were 
attracted to the spot, and had severe exercise through 
the night, for next morning the earth was beaten by 
their jumping as smooth as a barn-floor. Had the 
same naturalist suspended eggs, milk, cheese, fruit, 
and especially grapes, their avidity would have been 
equally excited. Scarcely anything comes amiss to 
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them. They are even so fond of honey, that they 
‘will attack the nest of wild bees, * wasps, and 
liorhets. Alarmed by this impertinent intrusion, 
the enraged insects issue forth, and, on discovering 
the quality of their antagonist, proceed to pierce 
him with a thousand stings. At first lie runs away, 
for the purpose of rolling on the ground, to crush 
them, but he soon returns, and repeats his aggres- 
sions so frequently, that he obliges them to abandon 
their retreat, which he uncovers, and then devours 
both the honey and the wax.* In short he is a crafty 
and sagacious creature, mindful of the future, and 
ever vigilant to benefit himself. 

The senses of this crafty creature, like those of 
his rapacious brother, the Wolf, are remarkably 
acute, but his feelings are more delicate, and the 
organs of his voice more flexible. The wolf sends 
forth only frightful bowlings, hut the Fox barks, 
yelps, and utters a mournful cry, like that of a 
peacock. He varies his tones according to the 
feelings of the moment: one is peculiar to the 
chase: another is that of complaint and sorrow; a 
third expresses the extremity of suffering; but this 
he utters only when he is shot, or has some of his 
members broken. On other occasions, lie is silent, 
^nd may be killed with a bludgeon, like the wolf, 
without complaining, though he defends himself 
with courage and great bravery. Ilis bite is dan- 
gerous, and th£ severest blows will hardly make 
him quit his hold. 

The Fox, and his relatives, are found throughout 
the habitable globe. Naturalists principally recog- 
nise six different species : the common, a citizen of 
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the world; the small yellow Fox, ranging over the 
vast heaths of Central Asia, from the Tolga to 
the East Indies; the tri-coloured and silvery black, 
peculiar to America; the blue, affecting Siberia; 
the Cape, inhabiting the country whence its name ; 
the Arctic, a native of the cold regions of the 
farthest north. 

THE CIVET, ( Viverra civetta. ) 

We now' proceed to the Vivcrrce. The first species 
is the Civet, a pleasing animal, a native of the 
warm climates of Africa and Asia, yet bearing 
without a murmur transitions from heat to cold, 
and residing either in the temperate or frozen zone, 
if carefully defended from the severities of the 
'weather. 



the civkt, ( Viverra Civcila.) 


Numbers are kept in captivity in Holland for the 
purpose of collecting their valuable perfume, w hich 
constitutes a branch of commerce, and is more 
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esteemed than that of the Levant or India, being 
purer and less strongly scented. 

The Civet is naturally ferocious; alert and nimble, 
he runs with amazing swiftness. He lives by 
hunting, surprises small animals and birds, and, 
like the weasel, will steal occasionally into the 
farmers yard, and carry off his poultry. Yet lie 
may be easily domesticated, and handled without 
danger. 

The Zibett ( Viverra Zibetta) closely resembles 
his relative, the Civet : some naturalists regard 
him merely as a variety, but Cuvier establishes a 
decided difference. Yet his habits, geographical 
boundaries, and general disposition, are so nearly 
similar, that we may notice only his perfume as 
being far more powerful than cither of his kind. 

A comparatively slight diversity of colour seems 
to constitute the principal difference between the 
Rasse ( Viverra llasse) and Zibett; yet their tem- 
pers and localities are widely different. The former 
supplies in Java the place which the Civet holds in 
Africa, and the Zibett, on the Asiatic continent 
from Arabia to Malabar, and the large islands of 
the Indian continent. He is naturally amiable, and 
is often found among the Arabs and Malays who 
Inhabit the maritime parts of Borneo, Madagascar, 
and other islands, in a state of partial domestica- 
tion, resembling .that of the common cat; the Rasse, 
on the contrary, preserves in confinement the na- 
tural ferocity of his disposition, undiminished. As 
his perfume is greatly valued by the natives, he is 
frequently kept in cages, btit must always be ob- 
tained for this purpose from a wild state. His 
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perfume resembles that afforded by the Civet and 
Zibett, both In colour ai^d consistence. The Java- 
nese use it profusely with various ointments and 
scents from flowers. Even the furniture and apart- 
ments of the great are generally scented with it 
to such a degree, as to be offensive to Europeans; 
and at their feasts and public processions the air is 
filled with the odour. 

TH1J GENETS. 

Tiie next subdivision of the Viveme comprises the 
Genets. 

To illustrate the peculiarities of each individual 
would prove a laborious task, equally devoid of in- 
struction and amusement. We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with investigating a few specimens 
that most strongly mark the general habits of the 
tribe, their characters, mode of life, and relative 
situations in the general economy of nature. 

The Genet ( Genelta vulgaris) is a beautiful, 
cleanly, and industrious animal, of a gentle disposi- 
tion, and clothed in valuable fur. Ever ready to 
appropriate his services for the use of man, he 
assists the natives of Constantinople in destroying 
iats and mice, and such predatory animals ^ 
infest their houses. He is therefore, a general 
favourite throughout his native regions, Turkey, 
Syria, and Spain, and suffered to range at large, or 
to enter unmolested the dwellings of the people. 
It has been even said, that he might be rendered a 
valuable addition to ous stock of domestic quadru- 
peds. The agreeable scent he yields accords with 



his gentle nature: it lias nothing of that strength 
and pungency which genez^ally distinguishes animal 
perfumes. 

THE IIYiENA GENET, ( Viverra liy amides.) 

TnE Hyaena Genet belongs to the same comprehensive 
tribe : but concerning his natural disposition and 
wild habits, no particulars have reached us. There 
is something so peculiar in this creature, — such a 
blending of the dog and the liyosna in his construc- 
tion and appearance, — that he seems to militate 
against the universal application of that familiar 
and trite saying, that “no two faces are alike.” One 
might almost fancy at first sight, that two creatures 
were blended into one, that novelty had been ex- 
hausted, and that former models were resorted to. 
But such conclusions would be at variance with 
the wonderful, and, to our finite perceptions, the 
exhaustless phenomena that surround us. 

THE ICHNEUMON. 

Ip, in the mythological system of ancient Egypt, 
the various beings that people the earth’s surface 
were each supposed to be entitled to some degree 
of reverence, in consequence of their assigned part 
m the general harmony of nature, the Ichneumon 
( Mangusla Ichneumon) unquestionably possessed 
more claims thaij any other animal to the considera- 
tion of that, singular people. lie presented a lively 
image of a beneficent power, perpetually engaged in 
the destruction of those noisome and dangerous 
reptiles, which increase with terrible rapidity in 
hot and humid climates. Not that he dares to 
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attack the crocodile, or any of the lizard tribe, with 
open force, either when young, or when these crea- 
tures are fully grown: it is only by feeding on their 
eggs, that the Mangusta reduces the number of 
these intolerable pests. lie, timid and diminutive, 
has neither the pow r er to overcome, nor courage to 
attack such formidable adversaries; nor is he de- 
cidedly carnivorous, but urged by the instinct of 
destruction, lie is obviously destined to this purpose. 
He may be seen, at the* close of day, gliding through 
tlie ridges and inequalities of the soil, narrowly 
observing every surrounding object, with tlie view 
to avoid danger, on discover liis prey. If successful, 
he does not limit himself to the momentary gratifi- 
cation of his appetite, but exterminates all within 
his reach, when they happen to he too feeble to offer 
any effectual resistance. The eggs of the crocodile 
are his favourite quarry, and by destroying them he 
keeps down the abundance of these formidable crea- 
tures. That he enters the mouth of this animal 
when asleep, is not more true than that he attacks 
him when awake. This assertion is either fabulous, 
or, like other marvels, it has ceased to be believed 
in our enlightened age. The time, when animals 
were endowed with supernatural qualities, when 
every grove and stream was haunted with aerial* 
beings, has long gone by. Men have ceased to 
witness wonders of this kind precisely at the period 
when they ceased to believe them. 

The Ichneumon exhibits remarkable perseverance. 
He w ill remain for hours in the same place, watch- 
ing tlie animal lie lias marked for his victim. This 
quality renders him an excellent substitute for a 
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cat, in the office of ridding his master's house of 
such parasitic animals as choose to reside there. 
When properly domesticated, these valuable coad- 
jutors of man become attached to the roof that 
shelters them, and to the person by whom they are 
brought up: they never wander, or attempt to 
return to their original state of wildness and inde- 
pendence. They know the persons, and recognise 
the voices of their protectors, and are pleased with 
the caresses that are bestowed on them. But all 
the amiable features of their character seem to dis- 
appear when in the act of eating: they then seek 
the closest covert, and manifest great anger, if any 
one dare approach them. 

THE GARAGNAN, ( Mangusta muygos.)' 

As the Ichneumon is employed in Egypt to keep 
down the redundance of noxious reptiles, so is liis 
Indian brother assigned to the vast teak forests of 
the East, with the same benevolent design. This 
animal, well known in Java by the name of Garag- 
nan, is a general favourite with the natives, wli0 
delight to witness his tremendous conflicts with 
large serpents. No sooner does tlie reptile involve 
the crafty Garagnan in his folds, than he, well- 
* tutored to the fight, inflates his body to a consider- 
able size, and then as suddenly contracts himself, 
slips between the folds, and seizes his enemy by the 
neck. He is, besides, expert in burrowing, to search 
for rats, and evinces great natural sagacity, willingly 
seeking the protection of man, and becoming unal- 
terably attached to his ‘master. Nor is this all. 
llis little playful arts are cheerfully employed for 
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his amusement: he follows him like a dog, delights 
in his caresses, and places himself on his hind legs, 
while he regards everything that passes with the 
greatest attention. Yet with all these engaging 
qualities, the Garagnan evinces a certain untoward- 
ness of disposition, which generally precludes him 

from the houses of the natives. He is restless, 

carnivorous, and employs all his finesse to surprise 
the chickens. Hence he is rarely found in a 
domestic state; as the .Javanese raise great quan- 
tities of poultry in their villages, and on these they 
principally subsist. They also, like Mohammedans 
in general, have a .partiality for cats, and are. un- 
willing to he deprived of tfheir society, for the sake 
of introducing the Garagnan. Moreover, his san- 
guinary character show’s itself occasionally in a man- 
ner that renders liis domestication dangerous, and 
he indulges at intervals in fits of excessive violence. 

THE S URIC ATE, (Suricata cape?isis.) 

Tiie Suricate is chiefly guided by the sense of 
smelling. Hence he ferrets about, and thrusts his 
long nose into hollow places, and the moment he 
discovers either sweet fruit, or milk, or eggs, he 
seizes and instantly destroys them. He is also 
feelingly alive to unkindness or affection. Cuvier * 
tells us, that one is the necessary consequence 
of the other; but in this opinion we cannot agree. 
The purring races are less susceptible of affection 
than the dog, and more so of hatred. The Suricate 
recognises those who attend to him; he is pleased 
with their caresses, and f becomes permanently at- 
tached to them. 
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THE II Y JEN A, ( Ilyama vultfaris.) 

Tiie ferocity of the Ilysena, and his preferring to 
prey on the dead rather than on the living; his 
frequent propensity to visit burying-grounds, and 
the fearful bowlings with which he accompanies 
these unhallowed deeds, have conferred on him a 
character for ferocity not founded on truth. It is 
true that ill-treatment renders him extremely furious ; 
and who does not revolt from oppression? But under 
opposite circumstances he will exhibit w r ell-authen- 
ticated instances of mildness and docility. Ilis cage 
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may be entered with impunity: he will approach to 
fawn upon those whom he knows; and were it not 
for the prejudices that exist against him, a Ilysena 
thus tamed, might be intrusted with almost as much 
liberty as a cat or dog. There is in this respect a 
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remarkable coincidence of character between the 
two species; — •viz., the one which inhabits Iildia, as 
far as Abyssinia and Senegal ; and the other, which 
is generally known as the Tiger- Wolf of the Cape: 
both, in a domestic state, would doubtless render to 
mankind services of the same kind and degree as 
the canine species. 

Yet, notwithstanding the facility with which the 
Hysena is tamed, there can be no doubt of liis 
excessive ferocity in a savage state. His natural 
fondness for carrion leads him around the habitations 
of man, and the enemies which there encounter him, 
undoubtedly contribute to the fierceness of his cha- 
racter. In the East he is frequently observed to 
traverse by night the suburbs of towns and populous 
villages, and even to penetrate into the interior, in 
order to feed on animal remains. Nothing is more 
common than to see these necessary, though fearful 
scavengers, sitting cordially at the same unhallowed 
banquet with Jackals, wild dogs, and vultures, until 
the portion becomes too small to satisfy the voracity 
of each. In Abyssinia their numbers are intolerable. 
They are everywhere present, both in the fields and 
cities. Gondar is full of them, from the moment it 
grows dark, till daylight; they seek the slaughtered 
carcasses which these cruel and unclean people 
expose in the public streets without burial, and 
who firmly believe that these dreadful creatures 
are Falashas from the neighbouring mountains, 
transformed by the Magi, and issuing from their 
barren haunts to prey unseen upon the dead. Bruce 
tells us that when detained by the king of Gondar 
to a late hour, he has often been apprehensive, in 
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going across the square, lest they should have bitten 
his legs , though surrounded with arifred men, who 
rarely passed a single night without wounding or 
destroying several. 

The very countenance of the Hyaena seems to in- 

dicate a peculiar gloominess and malignity of temper, 

and their mode of life renders them detestable; but 
then it should be remembered that their unhallowed 
office is assigned them in the great economy of na* 
ture, and that it arises from the unclean habits of the 
people among whom they lfve. Nor is it judicious 
to despise a workman who performs his appointed 
duty well, because the doing of it is connected 
with circumstances repugnant to our feelings. If 
mankind were virtuous, nay, if they were even 
civilized, in the portion of the globe which they 
inhabit, their occupation, as nature's scavengers, 
would cease. They must in that case retire further 
back, into deserts unvisited by human footsteps, to 
keep down the redundancy of animal existence; or 
else subsist, like their brethren of Mount Libanus, 
Syria, the north of Asia, and around Algiers, qjl 
large, succulent, bulbous roots, such as onions, leeks, 
See. Most probably their manners would be less 
repulsive ; for Shaw relates that these Hyaenas were 
comparatively gentle — that he has seen the natives 
take them by the cars, and pull them, without their 
offering any other resistance than that of drawing 
back. 

The striped or common Ilysena, represented in 
the engraving, inhabits Barhary, Egypt, Abyssinia, 
Nubia, Syria, and Persia;, the spotted, ( H . crocuta ,) 
South Africa. 
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We have now arrived at the genus Felts, the most 
prominent of this terrible order of animals; a genus 
more distinct and isolated, more obviously cha- 
racterized to the eye of common observation, and 

more easily defined by its systematic character, than 
almost any other. A similarity in physical and 
moral habits, nearly approaching to identity, prevails 
throughout almost all the species, from the dauntless 
Lion and ferocious tiger, to their domestic relative, 
the*common liouse-cat. Size and colour constitute 
their leading specific distinctions, though certain 
families exhibit a slight approximation to dogs, 
whence they are called canine cats : a similar aber- 
ration from the original type has also been observed 
in one or two species of the weasel. 

It might well be presumed that the natural his- 
tory of a species of animals, acting so conspicuous 
a part on the theatre of life, as the Feline, would 
be clearly understood, and the species accurately 
defined. But such is not the case. Baron Cuvier 
commences his learned observation on the species of 
Cats, in the fourth volume of his u Fossil Osteology,” 
by remarking that the large carnivorous animals, 
with retractile claws, and spotted fur, have been for 
a long time an annoyance to naturalists, by the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing with precision their several 
species. Some are sufficiently notorious; others are 
known to zoologists by certain specific differences, 
which sometimes apparently agree, and then appear 
to vary, as different types successively coine to light. 
We may adduce, in proof of this assertion, the 
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panther, leopard, tlie little groups of ocelots, 
servals, with many others, hitlicnrto concealed 
from the eye of critical examination, and known 
only to the scientific part of the world in the pages 
of voyages and travels. Thes£, though named and 
described, are properly mere candidates for insertion 
in systematic catalogues, rather than recognised as 
accepted claimants. 



THE LION') (Felislco.) 


The superior strength, carnivorous habits, noble 
bearing, and predatory habits of the Lion, cause 
him to be considered the monarch of the forest 
and the plain, the dread and terror of every living 
creature. 

Yet the character of the Lion lias much of mag- 
nanimity. Some modern naturalists have compared 
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his disposition to that of the Tiger; but in fact 
there is little similarity between them. He pos- 
sesses greater confidence, and more real courage; 
he differs likewise in permanent attachment to his 
mate, and in parental fondness for his young; 
while the Tiger soon forgets the object of his affec- 
tion, and is often the terror and destruction of his 
progeny. 

The exterior of this noble creature accords with 
the well-known generosity of his mind. His figure 
is fine, his look firm* and determined, his walk 
stately, and his voice tremendous. He is not too 
bulky, like the Elephant and Rhinoceros, nor un- 
wieldy, like the Hippopotamus or the Ox, nor too 
contracted, like the Tiger, nor lengthened, like the 
Camel. He is, on the contrary, so well poised, and 
so proportioned, as to be regarded by statuaries and 
painters as a perfect model of strength combined 
with agility. Equally strongly-built and active, 
neither overloaded with fur nor flesh, he seems to 
he constituted entirely of nerve and muscle. Ilis 
great force is manifested by the prodigious leaps and 
hounds which he performs with ease ; by the brisk 
movements of his tail, of which a single sweep is 
sufficient to overset the strongest man; and lastly, 
by the extraordinary faculty he possesses of agitating; 
and erecting the hair of his mane, when more than 
usually enraged. 

But the most accurate descriptions or engravings 
can convey hut a faint idea of this animal. The 
naturalist and painter alike fail in describing and 
depicting the terrific w ork of nature as exhibited in 
this king of beasts. 
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Fully to appreciate his tremendous roar, it must 
be heard. Those who have listened toT this dreadful 
sound oh the vast deserts of Arabia, affirm that the 
effect which it produces is appalling; that even 
though feeling perfectly secure, it has excited within 
them that awful admiration which is commonly ex- 
perienced on witnessing any of the grand and tre- 
mendous operations of nature. 

There to the solitary Lion’s roar 
So many echoes answer, that there seems 
Ten in the field for one j-^-where’er they turn. 

The flying animals, from cavo to cave, 

Hear his voice issuing, and recoil aghast, 

Only to meet it nearer than before, 

Or, ere they see his shadow, or his face. 

Fall dead beneath his thunder-striking paw ! 

When in the act of seizing on his prey, the deep- 
toned thunder of his roar is heightened into a horrid 
scream, which accompanies the fatal leap. This 
power of voice is said to be useful to the animal in 
hunting. The weaker species, terrified at the ap- 
palling sound, flee from their hiding-places, where 
alone they could be safe, as the Lion does not hunt 
by scent, and thus expose themselves to the sight 
of the enemy, and consequently to certain death. 
And yet, unlike many of the carnivora, which ap- 
pear to derive a fearful gratification from animal 
destruction beyond their own necessities, the Lion, 
when once satiated, ceases to be an enemy. Hence 
very different accounts are given by travellers, con- 
cerning the generosity or cruelty of his nature, and 
these result most probably from differences in time 
and circumstances, or from degrees of hunger. In- 
stances undoubtedly occur of a traveller meeting 
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with this tremendous creature in the forest-paths, 
during the heat of day, 

Who glared upon him, and went surly by, 

Without annoying him ; 

but when urged by want, he is as fearless as he is 
powerful; yet, in a state of confinement, or when not 
exposed to the extremity of hunger, he generally 
exhibits tokens of more tender feelings than are 
discoverable in most of the carnivorous animals. 

The maternal affection of the Lioness is prover- 
bial. Though naturally weaker and less courageous 
than her partner, # she becomes, when surrounded 
with her family, most dreadfully ferocious. She then 
exposes herself with even more boldness than the 
Lion ; she fears no danger, but indiscriminately 
attacks both men and beasts; and, after slaying, 
carries them home to her whelps, whom she soon 
accustoms to such dreadful food. These are reared 
in the most inaccessible and sequestered places; 
and, in order to prevent the danger of discovery, 
the mother has been known to conceal the tracks 
of her feet, by returning several times on her steps, 
or by effacing them with her tail. When more than 
usually anxious, she transports her young to a place 
of greater security ; and if the hunters attempt to # 
take them away, her rage becomes unbounded, and 
she defends them to the last extremity. 

To all these splendid qualities, we may add the 
nobleness and unique nature of the lion. lie is 
distinguished by characters so deeply marked that 
they can neither be mistaken, nor confounded with 
any other. 


n 2 
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These lordly creatures generally inhabit the coun- 
tries within the tropics, for nature sbems to have 
closed against them every avenue towards the north. 
In addition to their known places of resort, South- 
eastern Asia has recently been added to the list. 
The honour of this discovery is due to two young 
officers of the 8th Light Dragoons. These gentle- 
men went one morning, during a campaign in 
India, on a hunting excursion, and having quitted 
their elephants, were walking near a jungle : one 
who was more experienced in the country than his 
companions, suddenly observing a recent track, which 
he supposed to be a Tiger s, hastened forwards in 
the same direction, till he discovered the mangled 
body of an Antelope. Alarmed at the circumstance, 
and still more at observing no less than three dis- 
tinct tracks, all leading to the prey, he and his 
companion justly concluded, that more than one of 
these fierce creatures must be near them: while 
returning to the Elephants, they were astonished to 
see a Lion emerge from the edge of the jungle, 
open his jaws, stretch himself, and then coolly i*fe- 
turn into the cover. Upon this, they remounted, 
and proceeded into the jungle, with more courage 
than wisdom; but they had scarcely advanced 
a few yards, when the Lion sprung forth, and the 
Elephant, wheeling round, fled, severely wounded, 
to the plain. The next day a regular hunting party, 
with several Elephants, proceeded towards the place. 
When the line was formed, the sagacious animal 
that had been wounded, trembling with anxiety, 
evincing extreme uneasiness, and instigated, it would 
seem, by the desire of vengeance, kept her whole 
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length before the others in the clearing of the 
juugle. In the course of a short time, three of the 
inmates of the place were killed, and thus probably 
the presence of the Lion in India, in modern times, 
was first satisfactorily ascertained. 

They have since been found to exist in consi- 
derable numbers in the districts of Suliarunpoor and 
Loodianah. They hare also been killed on this side 
the Ganges, in the northern part of Roliilcund, in 
the neighbourhood of Woliarabad and Rampoor, as 
large, it is said, as the'average of those at the Cape 
of Good Hope. They* are very troublesome to the 
villagers whose dwellings skirt the forest, and who, 
having no Elephants, attack them to a great disad- 
vantage. When a Lion or a Tiger has established 
himself in the vicinity, the whole population turn 
out, with mattocks, swords, and shields. Righting on 
foot, and compelled to drive the monster from his 
covert by entering and heating the jungle, one or two 
lives are generally sacrificed, but the fierce intruder 
seldom escapes. So terrible is the affray, that ani- 
mals of this kind are frequently destroyed whose 
skins bear the strongest marks of having been fought 
with, if the expression may be used, hand to hand; 
and were in fact slashed over with cuts of the 
tulwar , or short scimetar. A reward of four rupee? 
for every Tiger's head is given by the government ; 
and if the villagers report that a Tiger or Lion is in 
their neighbourhood, there are seldom wanting 
sportsmen, among the civil and military officers, who 
hear the news with pleasure, and make haste to rid 
them of the nuisance. A good marksman, mounted 
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on an Elephant, cannot fail to destroy several of these 
terrible carnivora. 

As noxious animals yield, if not to the physical, 
at least to the intellectual powers of man, their de- 
crease, either generally or locally, may be observed 
to accord with the progress of refinement in human 
life. Baron Cuvier has, with much learning and 
research, accumulated instances of the existence of 
Lions in parts of which they are no longer natives, 
and of their former great abundance in countries 
where they are now but partially known. 

Herodotus relates that the Camels which carried 
the baggage of the army of Xerxes were attacked by 
Lions, in the country of the Paeonians, in Mace- 
donia, and also that there were many in the moun- 
tains between the river Nestus, in Thrace, and the 
Aclielous, that waters Arcadia. Aristotle repeats 
the same as a fact well known in his time. Pau- 
sanias, who also narrates the disaster which befell 
the Camels of Xerxes, says further, that these Lions 
often descended into the plains, at the foot pf 
Olympus, between Macedonia and Thessaly. 

With the exception of some countries on the bor- 
ders of India and Persia, and certain portions of 
Arabia, these lordly creatures are now rare in Asia ; 
anciently they w T ere common. Besides those of 
Assyria, mentioned in Holy Writ, and the noble 
creatures which came up from the “swellings of 
Jordan*,'” when that ancient river overflowed its 
banks, Armenia was pestered with them. Apollonius 
of Tyana saw, near Babylon, a Lioness with eight 
* Jeremiah xii. 5. 
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whelps ; and in his time they were common between 
Ilydaspis and the Ganges. Lilian mentions the 
Indian Lions, which were trained to the chase, as 
remarkable for their magnitude, and for their fur. 

That the species has become rare, in comparison 
with former times, may be inferred from the san- 
guinary combats of the amphitheatre. In proof of 
which it may be noticed, that the Romans drew 
from Libya, for tlieir public spectacles, fifty times 
more than could now be found in that country. 
Sylla, the dictator, during lus praetorship, exhibited 
one hundred Lions, and, after him, Pompey devoted 
more than six hundred to the bloody spectacles of 
the arena. They were protected by the laws ; and, 
in Africa, however terrible their ravages, the un- 
fortunate peasant who killed one of them, even in 
his own defence, incurred a heavy penalty. This 
extraordinary game-law was mitigated by Honorius, 
and finally repealed by Justinian. 

Such are the facts which establish their nume- 
rical superiority in countries where they are now 
few, or perhaps unknown. 

In Turkey, Persia, and generally throughout 
India, the Lion is much less frequent than in ancient 
days; and as this bold and powerful animal preys 
on every creature, and is himself a prey to none, th<j 
diminution can only be attributed to the increase or 
superior civilization of mankind; for it must be 
allowed that the physical strength of this king of 
beasts is no match against the address of even a 
Hottentot, or Negro, who will often attack him 
single-handed. • 

Man’s industry augments in proportion to his 
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numbers, but that of the brute creation remains 
stationary. Those who anciently depopulated dis- 
tricts, and spread terror wherever they advanced, are 
now banished to distant regions,, or become few, not 
only because the regions they once inhabited, are 
many of them populous and cultivated, but because 
the tenants of the soil have invented arms which 
nothing can resist. Would to heaven that man, the 
lord of the creation, had never combined the opera- 
tions of steel and fire for other purposes than those 
of destroying wild beasts. 

The influence of climate on mankind is marked 
only by slight varieties, because the species is single 
and distinct; but such is not the case with any 
other. A thousand differences spring from this ex- 
citing cause, not only in the more striking, but less 
perceptible distinctions. In considering the inter- 
esting peculiarities which distinguish the brute crea- 
tion from their delegated master, none perhaps 
are more obvious or characteristic. The strength 
and flexibility of the frame of man enable him I0 
subsist in each variety of temperature, while his 
ingenuity can devise the means of support from the 
most ungrateful soils. He is found in the high 
latitudes of the frozen regions; beneath the burning 
iine, on lofty mountains, in deep valleys, dark mo- 
rasses, and sandy deserts. Cold and heat, drought 
and moisture, eyery atmospheric variety, as regards 
his existence, are alike to him. He seems able to 
live anywhere. This supremacy constitutes an es- 
sential line of distinction between him and the 
lower orders of creation. ‘Some are unable to exist 
beneath the line; others cannot endure the frozen 
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regions : the Lion never migrates towards the poles, 
nor can the Rein-deer exist on this side the Danube. 
Man alone endures the fierce extremes of heat and 
cold. Every other description of animated being 
has its peculiar country; and though some, as the 
horse, the ox, and sheep, are said to inhabit almost 
every part of the habitable globe, this remark must 
be taken in a restricted sense. Not one of these 
could exist without the care of man on the burning 
deserts of Sahara, (the fyomc of the wandering Arab;) 
theirs must be a land of green fields, of groves, and 
springs of water. 

In sultry climatos the land animals are larger and 
more ferocious than beneath the temperate, or 
frozen zones. Their ardent natures seem the na- 
tural result of a glowing atmosphere, and scorching 
sun. Hence the Lions of Africa and India are the 
strongest and most formidable of their species. 
Those of America, if they deserve the name, are like 
the climate, considerably milder ; and what evinces 
that the excess of their ferocity results from the 
degree of heat, is the extraordinary fact, that, even 
in the torrid regions, such as inhabit high moun- 
tains, where the air is temperate, differ materially 
from those that reside on the plains. The Lions of 
Mount Atlas, the stupendous ridges of which are* 
covered with snows that never melt, have neither 
the courage, ferocity, nor strength, of their terrific 
brethren of Biledulgerid or of Sahara, the plains of 
which exhibit burning sands. It is chiefly in such 
fervid deserts that the traveller encounters these 
terrible Lions, which are* the dread and the scourge 
of the neighbouring provinces. 
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It seems, too, as if the vicinity of man had a ten- 
dency to depress the Lion s courage. This quality, 
though natural to the carnivorous animals, increases 
or diminishes, as the exertions of their strength are 
successful, or the reverse. In those desert countries 
of which we have just spoken; which seem to sepa- 
rate two very different races of men, the Moors and 
the Negroes, in the slenderly peopled regions that 
lie around the territories of the Hottentots, and 
generally throughout the southern parts of Africa 
and Asia, the Lions are still very numerous. Ac- 
customed to measure their strength with that of 
every other animal, the habit of .conquering renders 
them terrible and intrepid. Being ignorant of the 
power of man, they are not even afraid to encounter 
liim. Having never experienced his power, they hold 
it in defiance. Wounds enrage without terrifying 
them, and they are not even disconcerted by nume- 
rical superiority. A lion of the desert will often 
attack a numerous caravan, and if, after a violent 
and obstinate engagement, he is wounded, he *e- 
trcats with terrible menaces, always opposing himself 
to the enemy. 

Lions, on the contrary, which dwell in the vicinity 
of large towns and villages, throughout India and 
oBarbary, being acquainted with man, and the power 
of his arms, become comparatively so timid, that they 
are frequently repelled with loud shouts. Buffon 
asserts that they fly even from the women and chil- 
dren, who make them quit their prey by striking 
them with clubs. 

This timidity, this softening of a temper so natu- 
rally ferocious, clearly indicates that the Lion is 
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susceptible of the impressions designed to be made 
upon him, and that he possesses a docility sufficient 
to render him capable of domestication. History 
informs us that these fierce creatures hare been 
yoked to a triumphal car. Mark Antony first ap- 
peared in the streets of Itome in a chariot drawn by 
Lions. Even in modern times, they constitute an 
appendage to the pomp of Eastern royalty. Mr. 
Ik 11 informs us that on days of audience, the Per- 
sian monarch has two large Lions stationed beside 
the passages to the half of state, and held by officers 
in chains of gold. Thus much is certain, that the 
Lion when taken t young, and brought up among 
domestic animals, is easily accustomed to live, and 
even to sport innocently, with them; that he is 
gentle and affectionate to his master ; and that, if he 
occasionally re-assumes his natural ferocity, he sel- 
dom directs his rage against his benefactor. But 
then, as his movements are impetuous, and his appe- 
tite remarkably insatiate, we ought not to presume 
that they can be entirely counteracted by education. 
It is dangerous, therefore, to irritate, or to allow 
him to want provisions; rough treatment not only 
enrages him, hut he remembers it, and seems to 
meditate revenge in the same degree as he gratefully 
acknowledges benefits received. Many facts might, 
be adduced, to prove that this lordly creature is 
noble, his courage magnanimous, and his disposition 
susceptible of the kindlier feelings! He has often 
been known to disdain the insults, and to pardon 
the offensive liberties, of weak opponents. When 
led into captivity, if he discovers symptoms of un- 
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•easiness, it is 'without peevishness or anger; he 
soon becomes gentle, obeys his master, caresses the 
hand that feeds him, and sometimes spares the 
animals that are thrown to him for prey. By this 
last act of generosity, he seems to consider himself 
bound to protect them. lie then allows them to 
live peaceably in his den, gives them a part of his 
food, and will rather submit to the gnawings of 
hunger than destroy the objects of his beneficence. 

Major Smith notices eleven instances of Lions who 
have fostered and protectee! dogs, but only one in 
which the Tiger has exhibited similar kindness of 
disposition. Nay, Lions have .shown unequivocal 
marks even of gratitude and affection towards their 
keepers. Witness, among others, the well-known 
story related by jElian, of a Lion, to whom a man, 
who had formerly been his keeper, was exposed in 
the amphitheatre at ltome, and who was not only 
instantly recognised but defended by the grateful 
beast. 

A keeper of wild animals, at New York, sdys 
Major Smith, had provided himself with a fur cap, 
on the approach of Winter. The novelty of this 
costume attracted the notice of the Lion, which, 
making a sudden grapple, tore the cap off his head, 
was he passed the cage ; but perceiving that the keeper 
was the person whom lie had thus uncovered, he 
immediately lay down, as if to supplicate forgive- 
ness. At another time the sagacious brute, hearing 
some noise under his cage, passed his huge paw 
through the bars, and actually hauled up the keeper, 
who was beneath. The moment he had discovered 
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that lie had thus ill-used his master, he instantly- 
threw himself upon his back, in an attitude of com- 
plete submission. 

One single fact yet remains to be noticed in the 
natural history of this noble quadruped. Two Lions, 
which have been some time in the menagerie at the 
Jardin du lloi, afford an opportunity of verifying a 
peculiarity mentioned by ancient naturalists ; namely, 
that there is, at the extremity of the tail, a small 
claw, concealed in a tuft of hair. It is a horny sub- 
stance and resembles a small cone, a little inclining 
upon itself. This claw adheres by the base to the 
skin alone, and not.to the last vertebra from which 
it is entirely separate. The commentators of Homer 
endeavour to explain, by the presence of this claw, 
the singular circumstance mentioned by that great 
poet of the Lion's lashing his sides violently when 
irritated, as if to excite himself to augmented fury. 
Blumenbach ascertained the existence of that claw, 
several years since, but the work in which lie noticed 
it, has unhappily been lost, and naturalists would, 
probably, Lave remained ignorant of the fact, had 
it not been pointed out by the indefatigable M. 
Deshays. 

We have mentioned elsewhere, liow strikingly 
some remarkable predictions are associated with# 
different wild animals, with such, especially, as are 
assigned to the most lonely places of # the earth ; and 
have briefly noted the past splendours of Idumea, 
as contrasted. with its present abject state. Now, 
that the inhabitants, once so renowned for w isdom 
as w r ell as power, have passed away, and desolation 
spreads so widely over it, that it can scarcely be said 
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to be inhabited by man, there are tenants to whom 
it is abandoned, and to whom it is decreed by a 
voice more than mortal. And insignificant and 
minute as it may appear to those who reject the 
light of revelation, or to the unreflecting mind, 
that will not use the measuring line of truth, the fol- 
lowing Scripture may, in conjunction with kindred 
proofs, yet tell to man, if hearing he will hear, and 
yet show him, if seeing he will see, the verity of the 
Divine "Word, and the infallibility of the Divine judg- 
ments — “The wild beasts of the desert, with the 
wild beasts of the islands, shall dwell there*.” 

In referring to the thirteenth verse of this awful 
chapter, and to the one that immediately succeeds 
it, we may observe, with regard to the precision of 
the prophecies, and the distinctness of the events 
which they detail, that the different animals there 
enumerated were not all, in the same manner, or to 
the same degree, to be possessors of Edom. Some 
were to rest, to meet, or to be gathered there'; others 
were to possess the land ; and of all the w r onde$ful 
circumstances connected with Edom, the fact, (as 

recorded in an ancient chronicle,) that the Emperor 

Decius caused fierce Lions and Lionesses to be trans- 
ported from the deserts of Africa to the borders of 
'Palestine and Arabia, in order that, by increasing 
there, they might act as an annoyance and a barrier 
to the barbarous Saracens, is one of the most re- 
markable. Between Arabia and Palestine lies the 
doomed and execrated land of Edom. A cause so 
unnatural and unforeseen would greatly tend to the 
destruction of the flocks, afad to the desolation of the 
* Jeremiah l. 39. 
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adjoining territory; and hence it could be even lite- 
rally said that, “ The wild beasts of the desert, with 
the wild beasts of the islands, dwell there." 

Noted as Edom Avas for its terribleness, and pos- 
sessed of a capital city, from which even a feeble 
people could not easily be dislodged, there could 
scarcely have been a question among its enemies, to 
what people that country would eventually belong. 
And it could never be imagined by the natives of 
another land, as the Jewish prophets were, that a 
kingdom, then so great and flourishing, would be 
finally extinct, that all its cities would be for ever 
desolate, and that the Lion, with other wild crea- 
tures mentioned by name, would, in different manner 
and degree, possess the country from generation to 
generation. 

Yet this now desolate country did send forth, on 
a sudden, an army of thirty thousand men, in aid of 
a neighbouring state ; successive kings and princes 
reigned in Petra ; and magnificent palaces and tem- 
ples, whose empty chambers and naked w r ails, of 
wonderful architecture, still strike the traveller with 
amazement, were constructed there, at a period un- 
questionably remote from the time when it was 
given to the prophets of Israel, to tell, that the house 
of Esau was to be cut off for ever, — that there would 
be no kingdom there, and that the Lion would pos- 
sess it for a heritage. And so despised is Edom, 
and the memory of its greatness so completely lost, 
that there is no record of antiquity that can so 
clearly tell what once it was, in the days of its 
power, as we can now read, in the page of prophecy, 
its existing desolation. But in that place, where 
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kings kept their court, and where nobles assembled, 
where manifest proofs of ancient opulence are con- 
centrated, where princely habitations, retaining their 
external greatness, but bereft of. all their splendour, 
still look as if fresh from the chisel, — even there no 
man dwells; it is given by lot to birds, and beasts, 
and reptiles; it is a “ court for owls,” — the haunt of 
Lions ; and scarcely are they roused, in their lonely 
habitations, by the tread of a solitary traveller from 
a far distant land, among deserted dwellings and 
forsaken palaces ! * 

Babylon, too, once the glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, is especially the 
resort of savage animals. The vast heaps which con- 
stitute all that now remains of that proud city, 
present a picture of unutterable desolation. . The 
eye wanders over a barren desert, where a number 
of dry canals, ruined embankments, divided and 
again subdivided, like a tangled net-work, over the 
apparently interminable ground, — -chains of undu- 
lating mounds, covered with fragments of brinks 
and broken tiles, — are indubitable traces of ancient 
population; and even in the distance, beyond the 
precincts of old Babylon, all the luxuriance of the 
vale of Shinar, a region once distinguished, even 
( amid the unspeakable fertility of the East, for its 
fruitfulness and beauty, has entirely disappeared; 
it is gone so clear away as if the besom of destruc- 
tion had swep't it from north to south. The edict 
of the Most High went forth against it, and twenty- 
five centuries ago, its utter barrenness and desolation 
were delineated as precisely as they are now seen 
and described. Yet still the majestic stream of the 
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Euphrates, wandering in solitude like a pilgrim 
monarch through the silent ruins of his devastated 
kingdom, appears a noble river, under all the disad- 
vantages of its desert-tracked course. Its banks are 
hoary with reeds; and the willows are yet there, 
on which the captives of Israel hung up their harps, 
and (while Jerusalem was not,) refused to be com- 
forted. But how is the rest of the scene changed 
since then! At that time the broken hills were 
palaces — the long, undulating mounds, streets, — 
the vast solitude that flow surrounds the spectator, 
like a tomb, was filled with the busy subjects of the 
proud daughter of the East. Now, wasted with 
misery, her habitations are not to be found — and 
for herself] the worm is spread over her . 

From the fourteenth century to the present time, 
succeeding travellers attest that the ruins of Babylon 
have been unfrequented, in consequence of the terror 
that is inspired by the wild beasts who inhabit them. 
It is related, that, in the sixteenth century, the 
ruins were so full of venomous creatures, which 
lodge in the holes made by them in the rubbish, 
that except in two of the Winter months, no one 
durst approach within half a league*. 

Other evidence might also be referred to, and the 
most credible and circumstantial testimony adduced^ 
Sir R. K. Porter tells us, that on his second visit to 
Bers Nimrood, and as they were about to ascend the 
ruined Temple of Belus, the party Suddenly halted, 
having descried several dark objects moving along 
the summit of its hill ; these they conjectured to be 

* Keith on Fulfilled Prophecy. 

I 
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dismounted Arabs, on the look-out; but a telescope 
soon discovered them to be three majestic Lions, 
taking the air on the height of the pyramid. Nor 
was this a solitary instance. , The dens of wild 
beasts abound in various parts, and, in most of the 
cavities, there are bats, owls, and porcupines. Those 
caverns, over which the chambers of majesty may 
Lave been spread, are now the refuge of Jackals, 
and other savage animals. Their openings are 
strewed with the bones of sheep and goats; and the 
loathsome smell that issues from most of them, is a 
sufficient warning not to proceed into the den. The 
king of the forest now ranges over the site of that 
Babylon which Nebuchadnezzar built for his own 
glory. And the Temple of Belus, the greatest and 
most impious work of man, is now become like 
a natural den of Lions. It is also the unmolested 
retreat of Jackals, Hyaenas, and other noxious 
animals. Superstitious feelings prevent even the 
wild Arab from attempting to pitch his tent there: 
lie believes it to be the haunt of miserable spirit; 
that the moanings of the gusty wind, as it sighs 
round that hill of storms, are the wailings of those 
who remembered Babylon in all its opulence and 
power. Thus, even those idle fears which are 
the natural result of ignorance and superstition, 
tend, with other causes, to fulfil what the voice of 
prophecy pronounced, concerning the doom of the 
mighty and unconquered Babylon. 

u It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be 
dwelt in from generation to generation; neither 
shall the Arabian pitch tent there, neither shall the 
shepherds make their folds there : But wild beasts 
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of the desert shall lie there ; and their houses shall be 
full of doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell there. 

The wild heasts of the islands shall cry in 

their desolate houses*/* 

THE TIGER, (Felts tigris.) 

The Lion has obtained the credit of possessing 
many noble qualities in addition to that of courage, 
but the Tiger, of which we have now to speak, has 
always been supposed to be naturally cruel and 
bent on destruction. It is rather doubtful, however, 
whether these opinions are founded on fact. 
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The Tiger is the scourge of Asia and the Indian 
Isles. Equal to the Lion in stature, though not in 

* Isaiah xiii, 20, 21, 22. 
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strength, neither deficient in courage nor ferocity, 
and roaming perpetually in quest of prey, he will 
sometimes attack even the king of beasts. But 
although the combat is often furious, he generally 
falls a victim to his temerity, unless some disparity 
in age, or other circumstances, should equalize their 
strength. Such is his amazing force and swiftness, 
that, during the march of armies, he has been known 
to snatch a horseman from his steed, and to bear 
him, by swift bounds and leaps, into the nearest 
jungle, or forest, beyond th'e possibility of rescue. 
Indeed the weight of a man does not seem materially 
to incommode or to delay the extraordinary swift- 
ness of the beast. 

Mr. Marsdcn informs us, that the Tigers of 
Suamatra prove to the inhabitants, both in their 
journeys and domestic occupations, most fatal and 
destructive enemies. Numbers of people are an- 
nually destroyed by these rapacious tyrants of the 
woods. Whole villages are sometimes depopulated 
by their inroads; and yet it is with difficulty tlmt 
the natives are prevailed upon, even by the large 
rewards which the East India Company have offered, 
to use methods for destroying them. Nor will they 
exert themselves till some of their dearest connexions 
# liave been sacrificed. 

Travellers relate, that if a Tiger misses his aim, 
he does not pursue his prey, but that, as if ashamed 
of the disappointment, he immediately runs off. 
Pennant tells us that a company, seated under the 
shade of some trees, near the banks of a river, in 
Bengal, were surprised by the unexpected appear- 
ance of a Tiger, preparing for its fatal spring. Every 
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countenance grew pale, when, at the moment, a lady, 
with unexampled presence of mind, unfurled her 
umbrella in the dreadful creature’s face, which in- 
stantly bounded away, and thus afforded the terrified 
group an opportunity of escaping. Another party 
lost, in the height of their entertainment, as if by a 
flash of lightning, a companion, who was seized, 
and in a moment borne away, by one of these 
terrific creatures. But it seldom falls to the lot of 
the natural historian to record a more appalling 
instance of their extreme ferocity, than that which 
recently occurred in the East Indies. 44 We went,” 
says the narrator,, “on shore at Saugur Island, to 
shoot deer, of which we saw innumerable tracks, as 
well as those of Tigers. Notwithstanding this, we 
continued our diversion till near three o'clock, when 
sitting down by the side of a jungle to refresh our- 
selves, a roar like that of thunder was heard, and an 
immense Tiger seized on our unfortunate friend*; 
then rushed into the jungle, and dragged him among 
the thickest trees and bushes; everything giving 
way to his monstrous strength: a Tigress accom- 
panied his progress. An united feeling of agony, of 
horror, distress and fear, rushed at once upon us. 
I fired at the Tiger, — he seemed agitated, — my com- 
panions fired also, and in a few moments after thi% 
our unfortunate friend came up to us, bathed in 
blood. Medical assistance was afforded as soon as 
possible, but all in vain; he expired in twenty-four 
hours, having received such deep wounds, from the 
teeth and claws of the savage animal, as rendered 


* Mr. Monro, son of Sir Hector Monro. 
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his recovery hopeless. A large fire, consisting of 
ten or eleven trees, was blazing near ns at the time 
this accident took place, and several of the natives 
were with ns. The human mind can scarcely form 
an idea of such a scene of horror. We had hardly 
pushed our boat from the dreadful shore when the 
Tigress made her appearance, almost mad with rage, 
and continued on the sands during the time that the 
party remained in sight." 

We may further adduce, as an instance of their 
terrible ferocity, the following affecting anecdote. 
An acquaintance of Captain Hamilton's, who was 
marching with a body of troops through a dismal 
wilderness, between Gulliakote and Luneewarra, 
called on a Bheel villager, very early one morning, 
to be his guide through the wood. The Bheel re- 
monstrated. “ It was not safe,” he said, “ to march 
before daylight.” But the officer, supposing this to 
be a mere pretext, was positive, and threatened him 
if he did not go. The man said nothing more. 4Ie 
took up his sword and shield, and walked on, along 
the narrow path, overhung with high grass and 
bamboos. The officer followed, at the head of his 
men, and had moved slowly, half asleep on his 
saddle for about five miles, when he heard a hideous 
roar, and saw a very large Tiger spring past him, 
so close that he almost brushed his horse. The 
poor Bheel lifted up his sword and shield, but was 
down in an instant under the animars paws, who 
turned round with him in his mouth, growling like 
a cat over a mouse, and looked the officer in the 
face. He did what could be done ; and, with his 
men, attacked the Tiger, whom they wounded so 
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severely that he dropped his prey. But the first 
blow had done its work effectually ; and the poor 
man's skull was smashed in such a manner as 
literally to be all in pieces. The officer told Major 
Hamilton, that from that day the scene was seldom 
absent from his dreams, and, with the least illness 
or fever, he had always a return of the vision of the 
Tiger, with the unfortunate man in his jaws, whom 
his imprudence had sacrificed. 

But in proportion as the country is cleared of 
wood, these fierce creatures become less formidable. 
In proof of which, Bishop Heber notices, that those 
months are most favourable for passing through the 
great forest, between Ambera and Chotee Sircoan, 
(their ancient haunt,) when, by reason of the heat, 
the long grass is burnt up, the rocks seem half 
calcined, and the leaves which remain on the trees 
are dry and sapless, crackling in the hand like 
parchment; when the bare, scorched boughs of by 
far the greater number give a wintry appearance to 
the prospect, which is strangely contrasted with the 
fierce glow of the atmosphere, and a sun which 
makes the blood boil and the temples throb. The 
few fine peepuls which retain their leaves, in the 
moist dingles by the river side, the dhdk , with its 
pink blossom, and the scattered acacias, of which 
the verdure braves even the blast of an Arabian 
desert, though they redeem the prospect from the 
character of unmingled barrenness*, are yet insuffi- 
cient to afford close covert to wild beasts. Travellers 
may, therefore, pass on with comparative safety, if 
they are well armed, an$ keep a good look-out. In 
this part, the huts of the inhabitants, the form of 
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the liills, and the general appearance of the people 
and country, greatly resemble the borders of Cir- 
cassia and Georgia: here and there, a few hamlets 
arc discoverable, crowded together as if for mutual 
protection, with patches of cultivation, and small 
thatched inclosures adjoining, for their cattle. 

The Tigress is even, if possible, still more ferocious 
than the male. When deprived of her offspring, 
her rage seems to know no bounds. She braves 
every danger, and pursues the plunderers, who are 
often obliged to release one of their victims in order 
to retard her progress. She then stops, takes it up, 
and carries it to the nearest cover, immediately sets 
off again, and continues to pursue the spoilers even 
to the gates of their town, or to their boats. When 
all hope of recovering her cubs is lost, she expresses 
tlie violence of her grief by such hideous and dismal 
bowlings as excite terror wherever they are heard. 

The most beautiful and destructive of the Feline 
group is a native of the warmer parts of Asia, 
extending as far as China, the Lake Ural, and the 
Altaic Mountains, though chiefly abounding in India 
and its dependent islands. When seen in perfection, 
and before his health has been impaired by long 
confinement, it is scarcely possible to conceive a 
paore elegantly varied animal. Among the rich fur, 
in which nature has enveloped a large portion of 
her subjects, none are equal to the Tiger's. The 
bright orange-yellow, which forms the ground- 
colour; the deep and well-defined stripes of black, 
in some parts double, in others single; the pure 
white of the sides and upder surface, over which 
a portion of the black striping is tastefully con- 
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tinued, form altogether a style of decoration su- 
perior in heauty to that which adorns the Zebra, 
or any other regularly marked quadruped, not 
excepting even the Panther itself. 

These skins are much esteemed in China. The 
military mandarins use them, during the\r marches, 
to cover their sedans, and in the Winter as pillows. 

The common Tiger is distinguished for elegance, 
agility, and fierceness, but the Nebulous, or Clouded 
Tiger ( Felis nebulosa ), is an exception to the general 
ferocity of the rest of its tribe. The limbs and fore- 
head, the face and throat, arc covered with numerous 
small, close spots ; the sides with black stripes, form- 
ing a few large, irregular inclosures, some nearly 
round, others approaching to an oblong, like the irre- 
gular, uncertain figures of a passing cloud, or the 
bright yellow and rich brown of a tortoise-shell, when 
viewed by a refracted light. This beautiful animal 
is indigenous to Sumatra, where he is known by the 
name of Rimau Delian, signifying a fork, formed 
by the branch of a tree, across which he is said to 
rest. The natives assert that, so far from possessing 
the general ferocity and forbidding aspect of his 
relative, his countenance is open and smiling, his 
manners playful and tender; and that he never 
attacks even a child, but rather seems to court the* 
society of man, and contents himself with poultry, 
birds, and the smaller kind of deer. 

The hunting of the common Tiger is a favourite 
sport in countries where they abound. We ow e to 
the pen of Bishop Heber the following description 
of a scene to which he was an eye-witness. 

The young rajah, Gourman Singh, a border 
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chieftain, whose father had been sovereign of all 
Kemaoon, till driven to take shelter within the 
Company's borders, having called to pay his respects 
to the bishop, during his stay at Kulleanpoor, men- 
tioned that a Tiger, in an adjoining wood, had done 
a good deal of mischief, and that it would be fine 
diversion for the bishop, and Mr. Boulderson, the 
collector of the district. The bishop assured him 
that he was no sportsman ; but the collector s eyes 
sparkled at the name of a Tiger, and he expressed 
great anxiety to go in search of him that very after- 
noon. The bishop, therefore, not liking to deprive 
him of his sport, went with the intention of being a 
mere spectator. 

“ The party set out on their Elephants, with a 
servant behind each seat or hovvdah, carrying a large 
hunting Tiger, which, however, was almost need- 
less. A number of people, on foot and horseback, 
attended from the bishop's camp, and neighbouring 
villages ; and the same sort of interest w r as excited 
as in England by a large hunting party. The rajah 
was seated in a low howdah, with two or three guns 
ranged beside him, ready for action ; his Elephant 
was the smallest of the party, hardly larger than a 
Durham ox, and almost as shaggy as a poodle ; she 
♦ was a native of a neighbouring wood, where her 
race was generally smaller than those of Bengal and 
Cittagong. Mi;. Boulderson tad also a formidable 
apparatus of muskets and fowling pieces, projecting 
over his mohaut’s or driver’s head. Thus equipped, 
they proceeded about two miles across a plain, 
covered with long jungle grass, from out of which 
quails and wild fowls rose in great numbers, and 
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beautiful antelopes were seen scudding away in all 
directions. 

“ At length the party came to a deeper and more 
marshy ground, and while Mr. Boulderson was 
doubting whether they should pass through, or skirt 
it round, some country people came running to say 
that the Tiger had been tracked there this morning. 
They accordingly proceeded to the spot. It was a 
novel and stirring scene. The attendants were all 
eagerness and animation; they looked earnestly for 
every waving of the jungle grass, while the continual 
calling and shouting of both horse and foot excited 
an indescribable feeling of interest and surprise. 
The grass grew so wild, and rose so high, that it 
reached up to the howdah of the tallest Elephant, 
and almost hid the rajah's entirely. In the distance 
appeared, what might have been taken for clouds, 
had not their base been stationary, and their outline 
so harsh and pyramidical, the glorious range of the 
Himalaya mountains, the patriarchs of the continent, 
white and glistening as alabaster, and seen even at 
the distance of probably one hundred and fifty miles, 
towering above the nearest and secondary range, as 
much as these, which are said to be seven thousand 
six hundred feet high, lifted their giant buttresses 
above the plain on which the hunting party were • 
assembled. It was impossible to gaze upon them 
without a feeling of delight and aw$ : but in a few 
moments the clouds closed round, as on the fairy 
castle of St. John, and left a cold gray horizon, en- 
circling the green plain, and broken only by scattered 
tufts of peepul and mango trees. 

“At last the Elephants all threw up their trunks 
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into the air, began to roar, and to stamp violently 
with their fore feet; the rajah's little Elephant turned 
short round, and, in spite of all her mohaut could 
say or do, she posted herself, to the rajah's great 
annoyance, close in the rear of the collectors. The 
other three, for one of the baggage Elephants had 
come out, went on slowly, but boldly, with their 
trunks raised, their ears expanded, and their saga- 
cious little c} r cs bent intently forward. ‘We are 
close upon him,' said Mr. Boulderson ; ‘fire where 
you sec the long grass shake, if he rises before you . 1 
Just at that moment the bishop's Elephant stamped 
most violently. ‘There, theref cried the mohaut. 
I saw his head; a short roar, or rather a short growl, 
followed, and the motion of some animal was seen 
stealing away through the grass. I fired as directed,” 
continued the bishop, “ and a moment after, seeing 
the motion still more plainly, fired a second barrel. 
Another short growl followed, the motion quickened, 
and was soon lost in the more distant jungle. Mr. 
Boulderson said, ‘ I should not wonder if you had 
hit him that last time ; at any rate we shall drive 
him out of the cover, and then I will take care of 
him . 1 At that moment the attendant crowd of horse 
and foot began to run off in all directions. We 
^hastened to the place, but found that the alarm was 
a false one ; in fact, we had seen all that we "were 
to see of the Tiger, though we went twice more 
through the jungle. A large extent of high grass 
stretched out in one direction, but this we had not 
now sufficient daylight to explore. Whether the 
animal so near me was really a Tiger," adds the 
narrator, “I have no evidence but its growl, the 
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collector’s opinion, the assertion of the mohaut, and 
the alarm expressed by the Elephants/* 

In reply to Bishop Heber s inquiry of the col- 
lector, if Tiger-hunting was generally of the same 
kind, he was informed by that gentleman, that ex- 
cept when under yery peculiar circumstances, or 
when a Tiger felt himself severely wounded, and was 
roused to revenge, his aim was to remain concealed, 
and to make off as quietly as possible. It was after 
he had broken cover, or w hen at bay, that the serious 
part of the affray commenced, lie then sprung out 
to meet his enemy, open-mouthed, like the boldest of 
all animals, a mastiff-dog, and was shot with little 
trouble; but, if missed, or only slightly wounded, he 
w as truly formidable. To which w e may add, from the 
same authority, that, though not swift of foot, he can 
leap with amazing strength and violence: and that his 
large head, immense paws, and the great weight of 
liis body in front, often enable him to spring on the 
head of the largest Elephant, and pull him to the 
ground. When a tiger attacks one of these huge 
creatures, the latter is generally able to shake him 
off ; and then woe be to him ! the Elephant either 
kneels and crushes him at once, or gives him a kick 
which breaks half his libs, and sends him flying, 
perhaps twenty paces. But a large old Tiger some-^ 
times clings too fast to he so dealt with, and the 
Elephant is dreadfully torn : thus circumstanced, it 
often happens that the Elephant hinlself falls, either 
from pain, or with the hope of rolling on his enemy; 
and the riders are then in considerable danger, both 
from friends and foes. Moreover the scratch of this 
fierce creature is occasionally attended with inflam- 
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matory symptoms, though this rarely happens ; and, 
in general, both wounded men and animals soon 
recover. 

Besides the Royal Tiger, whose biography has 
been already given, Asia and Africa afford other 
species of this genus, all differing from the Tiger, 
and from each other. Among these, the Panther, 
Leopard of India, Common Lynx, Caracal, and 
Serval, are some of the most conspicuous. 


THE PANTHER,' (Felis Pardus .) 

Tiie Panther has a ferocious air, a cruel aspect, 
considerable activity, and a restless cry, similar to 
that of an enraged dog, but deeper and more hoarse. 
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rather to subdue, than to domesticate him; and, 
though trained to the chase, his unconquerable tem- 
per frequently breaks forth in acts of ungovernable 
violence. He is confined to Northern Africa, and 
lurks in her deep, primeval forests, whence he springs 
upon the unsuspecting animals, as they pass beside 
the covert, and bears them, with successive bound- 
ings, to his den. lie was known among the ancients, 
in common with his sanguinary brother, the Leopard, 
by the appellation of Pardus. Such incredible 
numbers were exhibited in the cruel sports of the 
arena, that, to supply them, it seemed as if the 
deserts of Africa must have been exhausted of their 
fierce inmates. 

Yet even this sanguinary creature has been tamed. 
We owe to the interesting pen of Mr. Bowdich, the 
following pleasing instance of domestication in a 
Panther; a striking proof that the most ferocious 
tempers may be softened. lie and another were 
found, when very young, in the forest, apparently 
deserted by their mother. They were taken to the 
king of Ashantee, in whose palace they lived several 
weeks, when the Panther in question, being much 
larger then his companion, suffocated him in a fit of 
romping, and was then sent to Mr. Hutchinson, the 
resident left by Mr. Bowdich at Coomassie. 

This gentleman, observing that the animal was 1 
very docile, took pains to tame him, and in a great 
measure succeeded. When he was about a year old, 
Mr. Hutchinson returned to Cape Coast, and had 
him led through the country by a chain, occasionally 
letting him loose when eating was going forward ; 
when he would sit by his*master’s side, and receive 
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noise, came to her assistance, and rebuked Sai for 
his unreasonable intrusion. 

This interesting animal was fed twice a-day; but, 
lest his sanguinary propensities should be excited, 
strict orders were given that he should not be allowed 
to prey on any living thing. He stood about two 
feet high, and was of a dark yellow colour, thickly 
marked with black spots, and his fur shone like 
silk. The expression of his countenance was very 
animated and good-tempered, and he was particu- 
larly fond of children. He*' would lie down beside 
them when they slept, and even the infant shared 
his caresses. During the period of his residence at 
Cape Coast, Mr. Bowdich was r much occupied in 
making arrangements for his departure from Africa, 
but generally visited his companion every day, and 
they, in consequence, became great friends before 
they sailed. He was conveyed on hoard the vessel 
in a large wooden cage, thickly barred in front with 
iron. Even this was not deemed a sufficient pro- 
tection by the canoe-men, who were so alarmed at 
taking him from the shore to the vessel, that, in 
their confusion, they dropped cage and all into the 
water. For a few minutes, poor Sai was given up 
for lost, but some sailors jumped into a boat, and 
# dragged him out in safety. The beast himself 
seemed completely subdued by his ducking, and as 
no one dared to open his cage to dry it, he rolled 
himself up in one corner, nor did he take any notice 
till after ah interval of some days, when he recog- 
nised his master's voice. Upon Mr. Bowdich's first 
speaking, he raised his head, held it on one side,jthen 
on the other, to listen ; and when he came fully into 
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his view, he jumped, on his legs, and appeared 
frantic; then rolled himself over and over, howled, 
opened his enormous jaws, cried aloud, and seemed 
as if he would have torn the cage to pieces. By 
degrees, his transport subsided, and he contented 
himself with thrusting his paws and nose through 
the bars of the cage, in order to receive his caresses. 
Apparently, he had suffered from sea-sickness, as he 
seemed to loathe all food, but he soon recovered, and 
ate as usual. 

Sai was enthusiastically fond of lavender-water; 
and having once caught hold of a gentleman s scented 
handkerchief, he immediately tore it to pieces. Nor 
was it safe to open a bottle of perfume when he was 
near, so eager was the noble creature to sei^e on, and 
to enjoy it. Twice a week Mr. Bowdich used to 
indulge him by making a cup of stiff paper, pouring 
a little lavender-water into it, and giving it to him 
through the bars of his cage. Nothing could then 
exceed his joy; lie would drag the paper cup towards 
him with the greatest eagerness, roll himself upon 
it, nor rest till the smell had evaporated. Yet, not- 
withstanding all his ardour to possess the expected 
treasure, Mr. Bowdich taught him to put out his 
claw r s without showing his nails, always refusing 
him the lavender-water till he had drawn them back 
again; and thus instructed, lie soon learned never 
to protrude his claws when offering his paw. 

The vessel lay eight weeks in tlfe river Gaboon, 
where he had plenty of food, but was never suffered 
to leave his cage, on account of the deck being 
always filled with black strangers, to whom, most 
probably on account of some real or imaginary 

K 2 
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offence, lie had a decided aversion, although perfectly 
reconciled to white people. His indignation was, 
however, constantly excited by the pigs, who often 
ran grunting by his cage; and the sight of a monkey 
put him into a complete fury. 

One day, an Orang-Outang was brought for sale, 
and lived three days on board. Never can the in- 
mates of the vessel forget the ludicrous scene which 
then took place, — the uncontrollable rage of the one, 
the agony of the other, at this meeting. The wild 
man of the woods was abo\it three feet high, and 
very powerful in proportion to his size; so that 
when lie fled, with extraordinary rapidity, on meet- 
ing Sai’s angry glance, to the further end of the 
deck, neither men nor things remained upright if 
they opposed his progress; tall sailors were over- 
turned like nine-pins, and boxes and baskets whirled 
in all directions. At length, he took refuge in a 
sail ; and, although generally obedient to his master s 
voice, force was necessary to make him quit the 
shelter of its folds. As to Sai, his back rose in an 
arch, his tail was stiff and elevated, his eyes flashed, 
and as he growled, he showed his huge teeth; then, 
as if forgetting the intervening bars, he tried to 
spring on the Orang to tear him to atoms. It was 
•long before he became composed; day and night 
he appeared to be on tlie listen; and the approach 
of a large Monkey, which was on board, continually 
renewed his agitation. 

At length the vessel sailed for England, with an 
ample supply of provisions for the several kinds of 
inhabitants on board, hut unhappily, it was boarded 
by pirates, and nearly reduced to starvation. Sai 
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suffered with the rest, and must have perished had 
there not been a collection of more than three hun- 
dred parrots on board. These died very fast while 
the vessel was in the norfh-west trade wind ; and 
from these the poor Panther was furnished with one 
daily; but this allowance was very scanty and he 
became so ravenous, that he could not stay to pick 
the feathers off, before he commenced his meal. He, 
in consequence, soon fell ill, and refused to eat. 
Those around tried to convince his master that poor 
Sai was suffering from a colder climate ; but his dry 
nose and paws bore testimony that he was feverish. 
He was then, taken out of the cage; but, instead 
of being pleased, and jumping about, he lay down, 
and rested his head on his masters feet. Mr. 
Bowdich then made up three calomel pills; and a 
boy to whom poor Sai was much attached, succeeded 
in opening his huge mouth, and the medicine was 
pushed down liis throat. Early next morning Mr. 
Bowdich visited his patient, and found his guard 
sleeping in the cage with him. A further dose was 
then administered, and the invalid was perfectly 
cured by the evening. On the arrival of the vessel 
in the London docks, Sai was taken ashore, and pre- 
sented to the Duchess of York, who placed him in 
Exeter-Cliange, to be taken care of till she went to 
Oatlands. He remained there for some weeks, and 
was allowed to roam about the greater part of the 
day without restraint. On the morning previous to 
the Duchess’s departure from town, she went to 
visit her new pet, played with him, and admired his 
fine appearance and gentle deportment. In the 
evening, when her royal highness's coachman went 
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to take him away, it was found that the poor crea- 
ture had died from inflammation of the lungs. 

THE LEOPARD; (Felts leopardus.) 

As the Panther is assigned to Northern Africa, so 
is the Leopard to the central regions of that vast 
continent. In manner and disposition, he closely 
resembles his fierce relative ; but we do not learn that 
he has ever been tamed. His eyes arc fiery, and 
continually in motion ; his aspect cruel, and indica- 
tive of a perpetual thirst for blood. In size, he is 
somewhat larger than the Ounce, though smaller 
than the Panther; and he is clothed in a fur less 
brilliantly spotted. 

THE CHETAH, (Felis jubala.) 

The Chetah, or Hunting Leopard, belongs to the 
feline group, but differs materially from the rest of 
its tribe; it is much more tractable in its nature, 
and in Its organization approaches, in some respects, 
the dog tribe: it is about the size of a large dog, 
and endued with all the suppleness and elasticity, 
the trenchant teeth and powerful jaws of his fierce 
relatives, he is yet wanting in their leading weapons 
of defence. His claws, though apparently strong, 
and well adapted for either aggression or defence, 
are utterly incapable of being drawn into a sheath; 
they are, consequently, exposed to the friction of 
the ground; become worn and blunt, and inefficient 
for purposes of warfare. Partially deficient, there- 
fore, in the physical powers* of his kind, he is also 
equally divested of extreme ferocity. 
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Of a slight and agile figure, calculated, apparently, 
rather for speed than strength, he assimilates in a 
very remarkable degree to the canine species, and 
like them, is endued with a certain aptness, or capa- 
bility for field sports. He is, therefore, strictly 
speaking, intermediate between the Dog and Cat 
races ; and we seem to pass, by a natural transition, 
from the latter, through this species, to the former. 
He also exhibits the first step, or remove, from the 
perfect fitness for carnivorous and predatory habits, 
in the loss of the retractile power of the talons. 

M. Cuvier says of the individual which gave rise 
to these remarks, that, except in regard to that dis- 
trust which is so common in the purring race, he had 
all the habits of those animals, — playing in the same 
graceful manner, and with the same address; and 
that he exercised his paws with equal adroitness, — 
striking any small moving body with one foot, and 
seizing his food in both. In short, he was altogether 
a cat, and differed only from his kind in a greater 
degree of confidence, and all its natural consequences. 
Familiar with every one, he was always ready to 
make that slight noise which we call purring, when 
either noticed or caressed. 

How savage he might have been in his native 
haunts, we have no opportunity of knowing. He 
was taken young, early domesticated, and accus- 
tomed to associate familiarly witli children and 
animals. In his passage from Senegal, he was 
equally free; and while in France was kept, during 
Summer, in a park, where he had tlffe opportunity 
of amusing and exercising himself. When the 
weather was cold, or inclination led him to the 
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house, lie intimated his wish by a frequent mewing, 
which he also used to express affection, thirst, or 
hunger. 

This specimen was taken in Africa. The species 
are also said to be found on the Asiatic continent. 
Zoologists are inclined to think that there are two 
distinct races of Canine Cats; the one with a mane, 
the other without; the former proper to Africa, the 
latter to India. 

The Hunting Leopard, when about to be employed 
in the chase, is conyeyed, hoodwinked, in a carriage, 
or on a pad behind the saddle of a horseman. Ante- 
lopes are his most frequent quarry, and when these 
are started, the hood is taken off, and he is sent 
forth in pursuit. He follows them by leaps or 
bounds, but if unsuccessful after a few efforts, he 
declines the course, and returns disappointed to his 
keeper. 

THE OUNCE, (Felts uncia.) 

The Common Ounce is consigned by the same 
unerring law as that which restrains his fierce 
brotherhood in their respective habitats, to Persia; 
where he is used in hunting. As his scent is im- 
perfect, he follows chiefly by the eye, and is so 
remarkably nimble, that he can clear a wall of many 
feet. He is often seen in the thick foliage of high 
trees, and from thence to dart upon his prey. This 
habit is common* to the Leopard and Panther. 


THE SERVAL. 

The untameable and rapacious Serval recognises 
Southern Africa as his abode. The Caracal wanders 
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at large throughout the northern parts of Africa; 
the south-eastern portions of Asia, and especially of 
Bengal. The Common Lynx inhabits the cold and 
temperate regions of the globe; residing in thick 
woods, and preying on their inmates. 


THE LYNX, (Feta lynx.) 

Tiie Common Lynx labours hard for his support, in 
all those countries that arc inhabited by his fierce 
relatives, the Panther* Ounce, and Lion. Like 
them, he lives by rapine, but, being smaller and less 
athletic, he is generally obliged to remain contented 
with what they leave. He keeps at a respectful 
distance from the Panther, because that remorseless 
animal is equally cruel and rapacious ; but it is said 
that he follows the Lion, who is supposed never to 
injure any one after a full repast. Even should the 
king of beasts be inclined to punish his intrusions, 
he can spring to the top of some high tree, and wait 
patiently till the royal anger is appeased. But, in 
general, his services are acceptable, for the Lions 
scent is by no means acute, while that of the Lynx 
is remarkably keen ; and thus, while he leads on to 
the prey, it is but fair that he should obtain a por- 
tion of the spoil. Hence he has also been deno- 
minated the Lion's Guide or Provider; and when he 
gives the alarm, his cry resembles that of one per- 
son calling, in a shrill and indistinct manner, to 
another. In Persia, he is tamed for the chase, and 
exhibits much adroitness in the pursuit of smaller 
quadrupeds, as well as herons, cranes, and pelicans. 
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Wk now proceed to a very extensive and important 
order, that of the Rodentia; and in this we shall 
have to recognise a striking variety of instincts and 
habits. One, as the Jerboa, or Gerbelli, leaps to a 
surprising distance; another leads a subterraneous 
life; a third is so constructed as to reside on the 
highest trees. Some feed on vegetables; others 
partake of the carnivorous* character. Many are 
thought to be injurious, in their general habits, to 
the industry and property of mankind; and yet a 
large proportion furnish both food and clothing. 
Among the former are the Hamsters, Field-Mice, 
and Hats; among the latter, Marmots, Squirrels, 
Beavers, Hares, Rabbits, and Chinchillas. They 
are said, in general, to be stupid animals, yet the 
Rat and Beaver afford exceptions. The several 
genera are spread abroad over the whole habitable 
globe; and some species have followed man inwall 
his migrations. They are generally a provident 
race, laying up magazines for Winter use, and are 
very exact in the construction of their dwellings. 

THE CHINCHILLA, ( Chinchilla lanigera.) 

The beautiful fur of the Chinchilla, which exceeds 
in warmth and softness that of any other animal, has 
long been known as an expensive and useful article 
in the dress of ladies ; but, well known as it was in 
commerce as a, valuable fur, no information had been 
obtained as to the animal that furnished it, until 
within this few years. The first Chinchilla that 
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arrived alive in England was brought by the late ex- 
pedition to the north-west coast of America, under 
the command of Captain Beechey, and was pre- 
sented by him to the Zoological Society. An entire 
skin, rendered particularly valuable in consequence 
of its haring the skull preserved in it, was brought 
at the same time, and is now in the British Museum. 



the chinchilla, ( Chinchilla lanigera. Bonn.) 


Naturalists being thus furnished with the means 
of examining both its structure and habits, have 
ascertained that the Chinchilla belongs to the Roden - 
tidy or gnawing animals, and that it is a species 
intermediate between the hares and the jerboas. 
By some authors it had been considered a species 
of squirrel, others called it a rat ; among these was 
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Molina, the Italian naturalist, who describes its 
habits in the following manner. 

“ The Chinchilla is another species of field-rat, in 
great estimation for the extreme fineness of its wool, 
if a rich fur, as delicate as the silken webs of the 
garden-spiders, may be so termed. It is of an ash 
gray, and sufficiently long for spinning. The little 
animal which produces it is six inches long from the 
nose to the root of the tail, with small pointed cars, 
a short muzzle, teeth like the horse rat, and a tail 
of moderate length, clothed" with a delicate fur. It 
lives in burrows underground in the open country, 
in the northern provinces of Chjli, and is very fond 
of being in company with others of its species. It 
feeds upon the roots of various bulbous plants, which 
grow abundantly in those parts, and produces, twice 
a year, five or six young ones. It is so docile and 
mild in temper, that if taken into the hands, it 
neither bites, nor tries to escape, but seems to take 
a pleasure in being caressed. If placed in the 
bosom, it remains there as still and quiet as if ,it 
were in its own nest. This extraordinary placidity 
may possibly be rather due to its timid nature. As 
it is in itself peculiarly cleanly, there can be no fear 
of its soiling the clothes of those who handle it, or 
its communicating any bad smell to them, for it is 
entirely free from that ill odour which characterizes 
the other species of rats. For this reason it might 
well be kept in the houses with no annoyance, and 
at a trifling expense, which would be abundantly 
repaid by th$ profit on its wool. The ancient 
Peruvians, who were far more industrious than the 
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modern, made of this wool coverlets for beds and 
valuable stuffs.” 

Since the arrival of the specimen we have already 
mentioned, another individual was added to the col- 
lection of the Society; this differed somewhat in the 
colour of its fur from the first, and was also larger. 
When the new comer was first introduced into 
Bruton* street, it was placed in the same cage with 
the other specimen, but the latter appeared by no 
means disposed to submit to the presence of the 
intruder. A ferocious £ind of scuffling fight imme- 
diately ensued between them, and the latter would 
unquestionably havp fallen a victim, had it not been 
rescued from its impending fate. Since that time 
they have inhabited separate cages, placed side by 
side, and although the open wires would admit of 
some little familiarity taking place between them, 
no advances have as yet been made on either side. 

These specimens, however, are dead, and we are 
not aware that at present there is a living Chinchilla 
in England. 


THE BEAVER, {Castor fiber.) 

Baron Cuvier appropriately commences this inter- 
esting order with the Beaver, an animal that far 
transcends his brethren in intelligence. Yet the 
social disposition which induces thi^ indefatigable 
race to associate together, and even to adopt mea- 
sures for defence, is doubtless the result of an in- 
stinct implanted in them, and is nqt acquired by 
experience. 

r Condemn these animals to a solitary state; isolate 
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tliem from their fellows, render the exertion of their 
instinct unnecessary, and they no longer seem pos- 
sessed of their wonted power. II is instinct remains, 
hut his individual wants being , alone developed, he 
exhibits none of those social virtues which charac- 
terize his tribe. Brought up in society, he lives 
and labours harmoniously with his companions; 
remove him from that influence, and he seems to 
exist only for himself. Many Canadian Beavers, 
that have been confined in menageries, strongly 
illustrate this observation. It is recorded that several 
of these animals, when taken young, and shut up 
in a solitary manner, in narrow cages, could never 
habituate themselves to obedience. Whenever at- 
tempts were made to reconcile them to each other, 
a furious combat ensued, and it was necessary to 
interfere. One of them was, nevertheless, extremely 
mild ; accustomed to the presence of his keeper, he 
never objected to be caressed, or carried from place 
to place ; nay, he was even on good terms with the 
dog, yet he could not endure the society of his cap- 
tured relatives. 

The captive Beavers retained so much of their 
native character as to be fond of water, and to 
steep their food in it. They used to gather and to 
heap into a corner all the light substances they met 
with, as straw, and the remains of their provi- 
sions; in a word, everything within their reach. 
Thus was the instinct of building strongly mani- 
fested, though in a captive state. The one of whom 
we have spoken, as remarkable for the mildness of 
his disposition, exhibited* none of these character- 
istics. He never occupied himself in building, nor 
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would lie bathe, nor dip his food in water. He 
slept a good deal, and rarely exhibited either joy 
or anger ; but he did not like to be left alone, and 
always kept close to the persons who took care of 
him. Sometimes he emitted a soft and feeble 
sound, when annoyed at being handled, or wishing 
to follow those who quitted him. lie used also to 
reply, when called, for he had learned to recognise 
his name, or rather the voice of his master ; a cir- 
cumstance that places him above many of the Ro- 
denlia , which, according to OUl* ideas, are Often 
extremely stupid. His deficient instinct must be 
attributed to his captivity, or rather to his domesti- 
cation, at a period of extreme youth. For nothing, 
in fact, can more completely arrest the develop- 
ment of the instinctive faculties than perfect secu- 
rity, and the gratification of every want. The 
muscles of the body require motion to develop them, 
the powers of the mind, exertion. 

In walking, the Beaver uses only the toes of the 
fore-feet, while he rests on the earth the entire 
soles of the hinder. In repose, he usually rests upon 
his tail, which he gathers between the hind-feet. 
His voice, according to M. Cuvier, consists, when he 
is agitated or distressed, at first of a low, dull sound, 
and if afterwards assumes the character of a bark. 
Captain Sir John Franklin relates, in his interesting 
narrative, that a gentleman, when about to shoot a 
Beaver, was prevented from doing so by the resem- 
blance of its cry to that of his own children. 

These animals, though living in peace among 
themselves, are very hostile to the 6tter, and will 
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not allow him to dwell in their vicinity. The value 
of their fur is well known as an article of commerce: 
this consists of two kinds of hair ; the one, which is 
short and bushy, remarkably fine, and impervious 
to water, growing next the skin ; while the other, of 
a firmer texture, longer, and less abundant, serves 
as a surtout, to defend them from dust and dirt 
Savages clothe themselves in these skins, and, during 
Winter, they turn the shaggy side inward. 

Beavers are well known in different portions of 
the globe : in America from the thirtieth degree of 
north latitude to beyond the sixtieth: in Europe 
they are most abundant towards tjie northern regions, 
and gradually decrease as we journey south : hence 
they are rarely seen in Spain, France, Italy, Greece, 
and Egypt. Some ancient naturalists relate, that 
they were met with on the shores of the Pontus 
Euxinus (th e Black Sea), and were distinguished by 
the appellation of Canes Ponticce , or Pontic Dogs. 
But the wonders of their republic were unknown. 
Even Pliny, whose bold, sublime, and melancholy 
genius frequently induced him to depreciate the 
species of which he constituted so bright an orna- 
ment, and to exalt the inferior orders of the creation, 
would not, had he been acquainted with their policy, 
have abstained from comparing the labours of Ro- 
mulus to those of the Beaver. Their republics, 
therefore, though rising occasionally along the shores 
of the Pontus, could never have arrested the atten- 
tion of that distinguished naturalist. Then, as now, 
they doubtless, inhabited such isolated spots as were 
surrounded with high trees, and hence they re- 
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mained concealed ; a few captives might give notice 
of such a tribe, without leading to the discovery of 
their internal policy. 

These indefatigable creatures generally prefer the 
margins of lakes and rivers, though occasionally 
residing on the coast, or rather on such gulfs as 
receive a large body of fresh water, and are conse- 
quently less saline than the open sea. Those who 
traverse the banks of the Canadian rivers, or the 
northern parts of Asia, may observe the Beavers 
beginning to assemble in great numbers, during the 
months of June or July, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing a commonwealth. The place of rendezvous 
is commonly the station fixed for this purpose. If 
verging on a lake, of which the waters rise above 
their ordinary level, the skilful engineers do not 
erect a dam; if beside a brook or river, where the 
waters alternately fall or rise, they throw up a bank, 
and thus construct a reservoir, which uniformly 
remains at the same height. This bank, which 
resembles a sluice, and is frequently from eighty to 
one hundred feet in length, by ten or twelve wide 
at the base, is even more astonishing with regard to 
its solidity than its magnitude. For the purpose of 
constructing it, they select a shallow part of the 
brook or river; and if they find on the margin a 
large tree, so situated as readily to fall into the 
water, they begin to cut it down. But liow, it may 
be asked, is this effected? Their fore- teeth answer 
the purpose of a wood-cutter’s hatchet, and they 
begin the work of felling at a foot and a half above 
the ground: while thus employed the labourers as- 
sume a sitting posture. "Independent of the conve- 

L 
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nience of this position, they enjoy the pleasure of 
gnawing the hark and wood, which is grateful to 
their taste, and which they prefer to any other diet. 

While some of the most able are employed in 
felling large timber, others traverse the banks, and 
cut down the smaller trees, then dress, and shorten 
them to a convenient length, drag them to the 
margin of the river, and convey them by water to 
the place where the building is carrying on. And 
here it is worthy of observation, that these trees are 
uniformly of a light and tender kind. You will 
never see a Beaver attack the heavy and more solid 
timber. Their great object is to select such as may 
be easily barked, cut down and transported; and 
hence they prefer the alder, willow, or poplar, which 
grow' beside the margin of their favourite rivers. 
They sink the stakes into the water, and interweave 
the branches with smaller stakes, — an operation 
which implies the surmounting of many difficulties ; 
for in order to dress the stakes, and to place them at 
first in a situation nearly perpendicular, some ofdhe 
labourers must stand upon the river bank, and hold 
the stakes with their teeth, while others plunge into 
the water, and dig holes in the bed of the river, to 
receive the points, in order to place them erect. 
While some of them are thus sedulously employed, 
others bring earth in their mouths, with which they 
fill the intervals -between the piles. These piles 
consist of several rows of stakes; and thus they 
Work on, standing on the bank, as it is completed. 
The stakes facing the pond are perpendicular, whilst 
the others, whiOh have to §ustain the pressure of the 
water, slope considerably ; and thus the bank, which 
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is frequently at least ten feet at tlie base, narrows 
upwards. Consequently it has not only the neces- 
sary thickness and solidity, but the most advanta- 
geous form for supporting a considerable pressure, 
for preventing the escape of the water, and repel- 
ling its efforts. Two or three sloping holes are also 
constructed near the top, in order to allow the super- 
fluous water to run off, and these they enlarge or 
contract according as the river falls or rises; when 
any breaches occur by sudden or violent inundations, 
the industrious architects know how to repair them 
as soon as the water subsides. 

This is their great work. The next care is to 
construct their dwellings. These are uniformly 
erected upon piles, near the margin of the pond, and 
have two openings, one facing the land, another the 
water. They are either round or oval, varying from 
five to eight or ten feet in diameter. Some consist 
of three or four stories, with walls of two feet 

thickness, and are raised perpendicularly on planks, 
or stakes, which answer the double purpose of floors 
and foundations; others consist only of one story, 
and then the walls are low in proportion, curved at 
the base, and terminating in a dome or vault. But 
however varying in height, they are uniformly of 
such solidity, and so neatly plastered both within 
and without, that they are impenetrable by the rain, 
and resist the most impetuous winds. The parti- 
tions, too, are covered with a kind of stucco, as well 
executed as if by the hand of man; their tails 
serving them for trowels, their feet for plastQring. 
In the construction of these buildings, various mate- 
rials are used; wood, stone, and a kind of sandy 

L 2 
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earth, not easily acted oil by water. When finished, 
they resemble the kraal of a Hottentot, and are 
carpetted with verdure, or branches of the box and 
fir. The opening that faces the water answers the 
purpose of both a balcony and baths, for here they 
bathe, enjoy the Summer breezes, and delight to 
spend their leisure hours, sitting half sunk in the 
water, and looking complacently over the open 
country. This window is constructed with the 
utmost care; the aperture is sufficiently raised to 
prevent it from being stopped up by the ice, which 
in the Beaver's climate is often two or three feet 
thick. Should this occur, the busy masons set to 
work, slope the sill of the window, cut obliquely the 
stakes which support it, and thus open a communi- 
cation with the unfrozen water. This element is so 

necessary, or rather so agreeable, that even a tem- 
porary privation appears to distress them. 

EJuring the Summer months, they sedulously em- 
ploy themselves in collecting an ample store of wood 
and bark for Winter provender. Each cabin has its 
magazine, proportioned to the number of inhabi- 
tants; this they share in common, and never pillage 
their neighbours. Some villages consist of twenty 
or thirty cabins. But such establishments are rare, 
and, generally speaking, the little republic seldom 
exceeds ten or twelve families, of which each has 
its own quarter of the village, its magazine, and 
separate habitation. The smaller cabins contain 
from two to six, the larger from eighteen to twenty, 
and even thirty Beavers. But as the parties are 
generally paired, it is calculated that each society 
consists of one hundred and fifty or two hundred, 
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who at first labour jointly in raising the great public 
building, and- afterwards in select tribes or com- 
panies, to construct particular habitations. In this 
society, however numerous, universal peace is main- 
tained. Their union is cemented by common labours, 
and rendered perpetual by mutual convenience. 
When danger approaches, they apprize one another 
by striking their tails on the surface of the water, 
the noise of which is heard at a considerable distance, 
and resounds throughout their numerous habitations. 
In a moment, they are* gone; some plunge into the 
lake, — others intrench themselves within their walls, 
which can be penetrated only by the fire of heaven 
or the arms of men, and which no animal attempts 
either to open or overcome. 

The members of this happy republic generally 
assemble in the beginning of the Summer, and em- 
ploy the months of July and August in the construc- 
tion of their hanks and cabins; they also occupy 
themselves in collecting bark and wood, and after- 
wards enjoy the comforts of domestic life. This is 
their season of repose; knowing and loving one 
another from habit, and the pleasures and fatigues 
of mutual labour, each selects his companion, with 
whom he resides on terms of equality. They pass 
the Autumn and Winter under one roof, and never 
separate, unless occasionally to bring in supplies of 
fresh bark. When the females are occupied in. 
domestic cares, the males retire Into the country, 
where they enjoy the pleasures and the fruits of the 
Spring, returning occasionally, as if to assure them- 
selves that all is going on well* at home. The 
mothers, meanwhile, continue in their cabins, occu- 
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pied in nursing, rearing, and training their young; 
which, at the end of a few weeks, are sufficiently 
grown to follow their dams. They then make little 
excursions in their turn, in order to recruit them- 
selves by eating fish and tender bark; and thus, in 
ease and alternate labour, they pass the Summer 
upon the water, and in the woods. Should any 
accident happen to their banks and cabins, they 
collect together, and repair the breaches. Even 
after their labours have been mercilessly destroyed, 
they have been known to return annually, hoping 
to regain their settlements, till, harassed by incessant 
labours, or weakened through the loss of several of 
their members, they seemed unanimously resolved 
to change their abode, and to retire into solitudes 
still more profound. But after their village is com- 
pletely ruined, and their numbers lessened, the 
society is sometimes too much reduced to admit of 
a fresh establishment, and those which escape death 
or imprisonment, disperse. Their genius paralyzed 
by fear, seems unable again to expand; they hide 
in hollow places, neglect their accustomed masonry, 
and, sinking to the condition of other animals, lead 
a timid and solitary life. Occupied by urgent wants, 
and solely exerting their individual powers, they 
entirely relinquish those social qualities w'liich have 
excited the admiration of natural historians. Yet 
still, it seems that a lingering fondness remains for 
the comforts of social life; and many a vain effort is 
made to prepare a habitation that may bear some 
resemblance to their once loved and now deserted 
village. This longing is ^ven conspicuous in a 
captive state. 
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Marvellous as the society and the operations we 
have described may appear, it is impossible to dis- 
prove their accuracy. The facts are mentioned by 
numerous eye-witnesses. The works of these ani- 
mals have been repeatedly examined, measured, 
drawn, and engraven. What is still more convinc- 
ing, some of these singular works still subsist, 
though less common than when North America was 
first discovered; they have been seen by men 
deserving of confidence, who have visited the north- 
ern regions of that vast* continent. 

But if any further proof be wanting of their extra- 
ordinary sagacity, we may notice the following, 
which recently occurred in the Garden of Plants, at 
Paris. A Beaver who lived there, was furnished 
during a severe Winter with fresh twigs and apples; 
a kind of food so grateful to the captive, that it was 
thought he might be reconciled to his lot. One cold 
night a heavy snow-storm drove him into liis house, 
and was, apparently, no small annoyance to him, as 
all his sagacity was called forth to remedy the in- 
convenience. For this purpose, he cut his twigs 
into proper lengths, and wove them, basket fashion, 
between the bars of his cage, — chopped his apples in 
pieces, and filled up with them the interstices; but 
as this was not sufficient to keep out the sleet, he 
kneaded the snow between the openings. 

Beavers are found on the Lapland Alps, as high 
as two thousand three hundred feet below the line 
of perpetual snow. In reference to which we may 
remark, that, as the geography of the animal creation 
is intimately connected ^ith the general object of 
the work, we shall extract from the original obser- 
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vations of Dr. Wallenberg, such particulars of the 
respective zones of those Alpine regions as bear 
upon the different localities of their animal inhabi- 
tants. His remarks constitute a picture sketched by 
the hand of a great master, and are interesting, not 
only to the adept in natural history, but to every 
one who delights to contemplate the face of Nature 
under its most siriking and unusual aspects. They 
are divided into eight sections, each of which describes 
a separate line of elevation. 

On approaching the summit of the Lapland 
Alps, the traveller first arrives at the line where the 
spruce-fir disappears, three thousand two hundred 
feet below the limit of perpetual Winter. This 
tree previously assumed an unusual appearance, that 
of a tall, slender pole, covered from the ground with 
short, drooping, dark branches, and is a gloomy ob-» 
ject in those desolate forests. The dwarf crimson 
bramble had already ceased to bring its fruits to 
maturity; but the beautiful cinnamon rose, the two- 
leaved convallaria, the common reed, the tufted loose- 
strife, which grows on the banks of Loch Lomond, 
and the dazzling white bedstraw, no longer vary 
the landscape, or adorn the borders of the northern 
lakes. This is the true station of the Winter colts- 
foot ; the last beaver-houses are seen on the rivulets, 
and neither pike nor perch are to be found in the 
lakes higher up. 

2 Zone.. Near the utmost boundary of the Scotch 
fir, two thousand eight hundred feet below the line 
of perpetual snow, the delicate smooth speedwell 
displays its pale blue flowers ; beyond this the Bear 
rarely perambulates, and the gwiniad and grayling 
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disappear from tlie lakes. Barley ceases to ripen ; 
but small farms, the occupiers of which support 
themselves by grazing and fishing, are occasionally 
met with; at even a further elevation of four hun- 
dred feet, potatoes and turnips are cultivated. 

3 Zone. Higher up, the dwarf and stunted 
forests consist only of birch, whose short thick 
stems, and stiff and widely-spreading branches, seem 
prepared to resist the strong winds from the north. 
As you ascend, they become still more stunted; and 
a little further, their to’pmost boughs may be sur- 
veyed from even a slight elevation. Their utmost 
boundary is two thousand feet below the line of per- 
petual snow. This zone is, consequently, much 
wider than the preceding. Many of the upland 
plants, which cheered the eye of the traveller, gra- 
dually disappear towards the boundary of the birch- 
forests; the mountain-ash, so highly esteemed by 
the Druids, and found more frequently than any 
other, around their ancient haunts in the Scotch 
Highlands, ceases to display its beautiful red berries; 
the dwarf crimson bramble produces not its fragrant 
fruit; the common heath no longer spreads like a 
purple light along the mountains. But the Rein- 
deer lichen, a species of Alpine coltsfoot, and the 
pedicularis accompany the birch to its utmost boun- 
dary. Thus far only the char is found in the lakes ; 
higher up all fishing ceases. 

4. Another Zone succeeds. Its mountains rise to 
the dignity of Alps. Along the rivulets, and on the 
margin of the bogs, springs the solitary mountain- 
willow, whose gray hue affords but kittle ornament 
to the landscape, while the lower country is covered 
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with the dark-looking weeping-birch, which still 
retains its upright posture. But, though wisely re- 
gardful not to expose her children of the forest to 
the cold sweeping blasts of those high regions, Flora 
has spangled the rough soil with some of the love- 
liest of her offspring. Every hill is covered with 
the strawberry-tree ( arbutus ), bearing red berries; 
the more boggy ground, with the marsh cistus, in 
its greatest beauty: the mountain sides where the 
reflected heat has power, with the rich blue Alpine 
veronica, two-flowered violet, crisped fern, with its 
gracefully curled leaves, and the angelica ( archan- 
gelica ), so valuable to the wandering Laplanders. 

This zone extends within fourteen hundred feet 
of the line of perpetual Winter, a barrier which the 
glutton never passes. 

5 Zone. Now, no more brushwood relieves the eye. 
The white-willow, of which the bark is so efficacious 
in curing intermitting fevers, is rarely more than 
two feet high, and its relative the green whortle- 
leaved, is of still humbler growth. The hills' are 
rather brown than green, with such creeping azaleas 
as give to this zone its most peculiar feature. A 
few scattered flowers occupy verdant spots between 
tie precipices, where the sun has the greatest power, 
and cold blustering winds rarely visit ; but the only 
berries which ripen at this degree of elevation, are 
those of the blackberried heath. The upper boun- 
dary of this zone is six hundred feet higher than the 
preceding, and beyond it the Laplanders scarcely 
ever fix their tents, as the pasture for their Rein- 
deer ceases a little further.up. 

6 Zone. Here commences the reign of perpetual 
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Winter; but still, on tbc extreme verge of his domi- 
nions, a few dark, shrubby plants, lift their heads 
above the snow, while such green precipices as lie 
open to the sun are decorated with the vivid green 
tints of the gentian and campanula, tastefully 
blended with the yellow Alpine whitlow -grass. 
This zone extends two hundred feet below the 
limits of perpetual snow. 

7 Zone. Further still, a few dark masses of broken 
rock start from the dazzling surface. Yet Flora even 
here asserts her empire', and wherever the spongy 
brown surface of earth is visible, and the reflected 
heat is strongest, directs her succulent-leaved chil- 
dren to mantle it with luxuriant vegetation; they 
furnish a scanty supply of food to such wild animals 
as occasionally frequent these high regions. 

8. Above the line of perpetual snow, the cold is 
occasionally so much diminished, that a few plants 
of the Winter ranunculus, with others of their kind, 
are now and then visible. Higher up, the snow is 
rarely softened, ye* some few lichens still occur, even 
to the further elevation of two thousand feet. This 
is the limit of the vegetable world. The snow- 
bunting is the only living creature that visits this 
elevated spot. 

A similar arrangement of the animal kingdom is 
discoverable throughout the Alpine regions of this, 
and every other mountainous country. Bishop 
Heber thus elegantly notices the localities of several 
distinct species: — “During a visit which I paid,” 
says this accomplished prelate, “to the glorious 
Himalaya mountains, I aip. not ashamed to say that 
the tears were more than once in my eyes, as I rode 
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through thickets, the very air of which breathed 
England, and by streams, and little mountain-lakes, 
as cold, as black, as clear, and noisy, as if they had 
issued from Snowden, though the spell was dissolved 
from time to time by the sight of mountains such 
as Europe has not to show, and by the occasional 
glimpses of the still lower valleys, dark with the 
exuberant foliage of an Indian wood, and abounding 
in the usual Eastern accompaniments of monkeys, 
gigantic snakes, and malignant vapours. 

“ These Snakes and Monkeys are found but a 
little way up the hills, while on the other hand, the 
Chamois is not seen below the highest peaks of the 
secondary range. It is nearly the same in size and 
colour as those of Europe, though apparently more 
shaggy, and better protected against the cold; more 
in fact, like the Common Goat, with larger horns. 
The Yak, or Thibet Cow, pines away, when removed 
from the neighbourhood of its native glaciers. The 
Musk-Deer is found only in the highest and coldest 
parts of the province, and in the neighbouring coun- 
tries of Thibet and Tartary. It cannot even bear 
the heat of Almorah. The Shawl-Goat will live in 
those high regions, but its wool degenerates, afford- 
ing a very unfavourable presumption as to the event 
of the experiment for colonizing them in Europe, 
which has been tried in France on a large scale. 
Beautiful flying Squirrels are not uncommon in the 
colder and higher region of the woods. Two of 
these elegant quadrupeds were in the possession of 
Mr. Adam and Lady Colquhoun. They were as 
tame as their brethren usually are, and had all the 
habits of the European species, though somewhat 
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larger, or perhaps appearing so, from the folds of 
loofie skin, covered with beautiful, soft, and thick 
fur, which they extend at pleasure, by stretching 
their hind and fore feet. 

46 But there are other animals to whom heat and 
cold seem equally indifferent. English dogs, im- 
paired by the climate of the plains, improve in size, 
sagacity, and strength, among the Bhooteas, and 
what is very remarkable, they acquire in the course 
of one or two Winters, that fine, short, shawl-wool, 
mixed up with tlieir own hair, which distinguishes 
the indigenous animals of the country. Such is also 
the case, in a considerable degree, with the horses 
that the Bhooteas bring down for sale: they are beau- 
tiful, shaggy, little creatures, like those of Siberia. 
The Tiger is found quite up the glaciers, of great 
size and undiminished ferocity, while the Bear, the 
Wolf, and the Hyaena also abound, wherever there 
is food and covert, from the low r est level of the 
Terrai, or marshy forest, at the foot of the hills, up 
to the edge of the ice, and even, it is supposed, 
beyond the passes into Chinese Tart ary*.” 

RATS, MICE, &c. 

Descending from these elevated regions to pursue 
the more immediate object of our research, wc have 
now to speak of a predatory race, a formidable 
phalanx of rapacious animals, against which man- 
kind have found it necessary to employ both artifice 
and force, in order to lessen their ravages, or set 
bounds to their aggressions* This is tke genus Mus . 

* Tour through the Upper Provinces of India, 
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In our own favoured island, the Field and Domes- 
tic Mice, and the Brown Rats, are the principal 
aggressors ; but, on the continent, arid in the hotter 
regions of Asia, Africa, and America, many ob- 
noxious and formidable species exist. The different 
tribes vary considerably in their mode of life: some 
confine themselves exclusively to a vegetable diet; 
others devour with indiscriminate avidity both flesh 
and vegetables; some few species are migratory; 
others local, or attached to tips same residence. They 
all move rapidly, and seek for quiet dwelling-places, 
in old barns, behind wainscotting, or in subterra- 
neous retreats, whence they issue principally in the 
night. 

The Campagnol, or Meadow Mouse (Mus arvalis ), 
is common to this island, and is readily distinguished 
from the rest of the British species by the shortness 
of his tail. 

This industrious little animal is a formidable 
enemy to the labours of mankind. Whereyer the 
husbandman goes to work, there the Campagnol 
follows his steps, to profit by his labours. For this 
purpose large troops assemble in the corn-fields. 
But how, reader, do you suppose that they can reach 
the ripened heads? For the stalk is not firm enough 
to support their weight, and a field of waving corn 
is to them a forest, of which the topmost grain is 
hardly visible*. But this grain constitutes their 
greatest luxury, and in order to procure it they very 
ingeniously cut the stalk near the root, and thus the 
prostrate ear < affords them a ready supply. They 
also follow the reapers, *fnd eat up the fallen grain; 
Thrift when the gleanings are devoured, they flock to 
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the new-sown fields, and destroy the crops of the 
ensuing year. In Winter, the bands separate, and 
unless impelled by hunger to prey one upon the 
other, they live contentedly on filberts, acorns, the 
seeds of trees, and tuberous roots, such as the dan- 
delion, which they dig from beneath the snow. 
Their apartments, like those of the long-tailed Field- 
Mouse, are generally divided into two, but they are 
neither so spacious nor so deep. In these they 
bring up their numerous families; and it sometimes 
happens that several reside together. 

The little freebooters are also very injurious to 
young plantations, % by carrying oft’ the new-sown 
acorns. They follow the furrows of the plough, and 
quietly remove them, one after the other; but to 
this they are generally impelled by necessity. When 
acorns are plentiful in the woods, they have no 
inducement to forage on the cultivated fields. The 
husbandmen, inwardly vexed to see long, unproduc- 
tive furrows, where they expected the broad leaves 
of the young green oaks, place traps at the distance 
of about ten paces, through the extent of the sown 
field. These traps are flat stones, supported by a 
stick, and baited with a roasted walnut; the un- 
wary Mouse, preferring the dainty viand to his usual 
homely fare, sits dow r n to the repast, and, while 
thinking of anything rather than treachery, is, in a 
moment, crushed to death by the falling of the stone. 
Poor hapless Mouse ! how many are thy enemies ; 
how many begrudge thee thy acorn and hollow tree ! 

These animals are seen in almost* every part of 
Europe, in Northern Russia, and Siberia. They are 
migratory, and, like others of their kind, they are 
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not stopped in tlielr journeys by even deep and rapid 

rivers. 

Such also is the case with the Economic Mouse, 
( Mus economicus , Pallas,) a sagacious little animal, 
inhabiting a chamber formed like an oven, and 
laying up a store of provisions for the Winter. 

The migration of this species is not less extra- 
ordinary than those of the Lemming, and takes 
place at uncertain periods. Dr. Pallas imagines 
that the migrations of such as inhabit Kumtschatka, 
may arise from some sensation of internal fire in 
that volcanic country, or else from the prescience of 
a rigorous season. Whatever be the cause, the fact 
is certain. At such periods they assemble, during 
the Spring, in surprising numbers, excepting such 
as reside about the villages, where they generally 
procure some subsistence ; which makes it probable 
that their migrations, like those bf the Lemming, 
are owing to want of food. The mighty host pro- 
ceeds towards the west, in a direct course. Nothing 
can impede their progress : they climb over rocks, 
cross extensive marshes, and intrepidly swim the 
most rapid rivers, lakes, and even arms of the sea. 
During these perilous migrations, some are drowned, 
and others are destroyed by water-fowl and fish; 
those which escape rest awhile to bask, to dry their 
fur, and to refresh themselves ; they then set forth 
again. The inhabitants of Kamtschatka treat these 
little emigrants with the utmost tenderness; and 
when they find them ready to perish, they endeavour 
to refresh and pest ore them to life and liberty. Indeed 
none of the smaller animals are so much esteemed by 
the Kamtschatkadales. When their own provisions 
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begin to fail, they often resort to the hoards of the 

Economic Mouse, taking care, at the same time, to 
leave sufficient for their consumption, accompanied 
by some ridiculous present, as a kind of remunera- 
tion for the theft. 

These little animals abound in Iceland, in the 
vicinity of Husafells, among beds of lava and beau- 
tiful glaciers, which look as if they had suddenly 
frozen in their descent from a long chain of ice- 
mountains. Nothing can be more extraordinary 
than the sagacity which’ these creatures display, both 
in conveying home their provisions, and the manner 
in which they stow them away in their Winter 
magazines. As the berries they feed on are thinly 
dispersed, they are often obliged to swim broad 
rivers in order to collect them, and, in returning with 
their booty, to repass the stream. But how, it may 
be asked, is this effected? The party, generally 
consisting of from six to ten, select a flat piece of 
dried and light dirt, on which they place the berries, 
having previously conveyed them, in dried mush- 
rooms, to the place. Then, by their united strength 
they bring it to the water’s-edge, and, after launching 
it, embark, sitting in a circle round the heap, with 
their heads joined over it, as if to protect the trea- 
sure, and their tails pendent in the stream, to serve 
the purpose of rudders. . 

Equally surprising is the descent of the Lemming 
tribe ( Mus lemmus, Linnaeus,) from the Alpine 
regions of Lapland and Norway. Unlike that por- 
tion of the feathered race which migrate at certain 
seasons, and observe the* periods or their coming, 
these animals quit their upland haunts at uncertain 
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times, and descend into the plains below, where they 
devour the grain and herbage, and spread general 
dismay. These migrations occur once in ten years, 
and in some districts still more frequently. They are 
supposed to arise from a superabundant population, 
together with a deficiency of food, and perhaps a kind 
of instinctive prescience of unfavourable seasons ; 
nor is it unworthy of remark that their chief mi- 
grations have uniformly occurred in the Autumn of 
such years as have been followed by a severe Winter. 
The instinctive faculty which thus induces them to 
assemble from all parts, as if by general consent, 
collect into an army, and descepd from the moun- 
tains in the form of a firm phalanx, moving on in a 
straight line, resolutely surmounting every obstacle, 
and undismayed by every danger, cannot be con- 
templated without astonishment. “ We remember," 
says a friend, who related the extraordinary fact, 
“ to have witnessed this interesting sight, when 
emerging, in Lulean Lapland, from a deep pine- 
forest, rendered pleasant by the tender leaves of the 
birch. On a sudden, we discovered what appeared 
to us like a dark cloud, slowly descending the flank 
of a lofty mountain. 

“It was early in the morning, and, when tire 
mists were dispersed, and the beams of the risen sun 
had flung their wonted splendour over that Alpine 
district, we discovered that this unusual cloud was 
no other than an incredible multitude of Lemmings, 
that were marching toward the plain. Having 
-stationed ourselves on the nearest eminence, we 
cptild readily discern thef order and regularity of 
their course. They proceeded in a straight line, 
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and, as they passed, the ground appeared as if 
recently turned up with a plough; they devoured 
every green thing, and kept on in numerous pha- 
lanxes, forming parallel paths of one or two spans 
broad, at the distance of some ells from each other. 
In various parts the peasants had kindled fires, to 
impede their progress ; in others, they had to cross 
ravines, impetuous torrents, marshes, and broad 
lakes; yet still they journeyed on in the same un- 
erring line, undeterred ]yy the peril of the way, and 
seemingly resolved that no danger should appal 
them. Hence the road they came was strewed with 
the dead and dying. At one place, a stack of hay 
or corn rose to impede them; this they ate through: 
at another, a rock intervened, which they were 
obliged to go round; but the moment the obstacle 
was passed, the whole company resumed their former 
straight direction. In crossing one of the lakes, 
some of the neighbouring farmers got into a boat, 
hoping to prevent them from landing on afield of corn. 
But no ; though their phalanx was Separated by oars, 
they would not recede ; they kept swimming directly 
on, and soon fell into regular order again. The 
farmers, finding their efforts ineffectual, pushed their 
boat towards the shore and endeavoured to prevent 
the enemy from landing. Vain was their opposition. 
The Lemmings soon made good their footing, and oil 
they went, devouring the green blade, and marking 
their progress with devastation. Some of the men 
attacked them, and then, driven to desperation, they 
rose up, uttered a kind of barking *sound, flew at 
the legs of the assailant!, and clung so fiercely at 
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the end of their sticks, as to suffer themselves to be 
swung about before they would quit their hold. . 

Yery few of the vast multitude return to their 
native mountains ; some perish in the water, and 
swarms of enemies, hawks, owls, and weasels, attend 
their progress. It is scarcely possible to imagine a 
more beautiful spectacle than the march of these 
pigmy armies, and the surprising perseverance with 
which they pursue their course. The females are 
often loaded with their youpg; some carrying them 
on tlieir backs, others in their mouths. 

The Loir or Fat Dormouse, has little externally 
to recommend him. He inhabits the forests of 
Southern Europe, springs merrily from tree to tree, 
and lives on nuts and acorns, like the Squirrel. 
He is also said to feed on nestling birds, and, 
like a true eremite, constructs his simple couch of 
moss in the hollow of some ancient tree or cave; 
he seems afraid of wet, drinks but little, and rarely 
descends upon the ground. 

During the Spring and Summer he is all activity 
and life, but as soon as the cold sets in, the little 
fellow betakes himself to his leafy couch, and sirfks 
into a torpid state. This results from the coldness 
of his blood, which rarely exceeds the ordinary tem- 
perature of the air; but, bring him into a warm 
room, he will be reanimated, and continue active 
the whole season. Naturalists frequently discover 
these sleepy creatures during the Winter in hollow 
trees, or in the holes of rocks and walls that are 
open to the sun. They look like little brown balls, 
warmly bedded in mos£, and are so completely 
torpid as to admit of being rolled about. Yet they 
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ure susceptible of pain, and if cruelly placed too 
near the fire, they make a slight convulsive leap. 

If the weather at night be unusually mild, and 
the thermometer rises to twelve, thirteen, or four- 
teen degrees, the little sleeper has been known to 
awake, peep forth from his retreat, and to eat some 
part of the hoarded provisions that were reserved for 
his early awaking. 

The Black Rat, (31m, 9 railus ,) like the Surmulot, 
or Brown Rat, appears not to be indigenous in 
Europe. The creature was, evidently, unknown to 
ancient naturalists; and the moderns go no further 
back than the sixteenth century. Gesncr is, per- 
haps, the first who described the species. Had they 
been found early in Britain, or lived formerly as now, 
at our expense, it is hardly probable that all men- 
tion of them would have been omitted, especially as 
notices exist of other animals, though less destruc- 
tive and remarkable, as the Mouse and Dormouse. 
Linnaeus and Pallas conjecture that we received them 
from America, others from the East, and that they 
voyaged with our earliest navigators to the shores 
of the New World. Certain it is that they abound 
in all the warm and temperate regions of the globe, 
and that Persia is their favourite residence. Through- 
out the Western Isles their numbers are incredible, 
for there no chilling blast constrains them to the 
habitations of men, and the joyous fields are crowned 
with increase during the whole year. Great arc 
the devastations they commit: the inhabitants re- 
gard them as a scourge, and endeayour by every 
possible means to lessen these rapacious hordes. 

Concerning the Brown Rat, or Surmulot, ( M . 
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decumanus ,) it is worthy of remark, that the intro- 
duction of a species into regions new to them is 
usually attended with considerable difficulty. Man 
alone, aided by his reason, can turn the wilderness 
into a fruitful field, soften the most inclement sea- 
sons, and create a climate around him better suited 
to his wants and wishes than before. But the 
habits and instincts of the animal creation are never 
sufficiently flexible to enable them to supply new 
wants, and to adapt themselves to new situations. 
Unless especially protected 'by man, assisted by his 
foresight, and guided by his prudence, they gene- 
rally perish, after a more or less protracted struggle. 
Yet there are some that derive from our habits all 
that is necessary to their well-being, and thus fall 
into the very situations wc should have assigned 
them, if interested in their preservation. 

Such is especially the case with the Surmulot. 
This sagacious animal came originally from the 
southern parts of Asia, and, instructed by his in- 
stinct, has established himself more completely 
amongst us, than we coulcl have done by our in- 
telligence. For certainly it must be confessed, that 
ineffectual efforts are daily made to naturalize such 
species as might he useful, and which, apparently, 
require much less attention than the Surmulots, 
whose wants are numerous. These animals, on the 
contrary, have introduced themselves, and multiplied 
amongst us, despite of every difficulty, and every 
endeavour to repel them. They have found beneath 
our roofs the temperature of their own more genial 
climate; in our cultivated* fields, our granaries, the 
dairy, and the larder, an aliment suitable to their 
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mode of life. Were it otherwise, they must have 
perished from the cold of Winter, as they neither 
sink into a torpid state, nor hoard up provisions. 

The Surmulot is larger than the Rat, less clumsy 
than the Beaver, and heavier than the Dormouse 
or the Squirrel. His movements are prompt and 
lively, he swims well, and climbs with wonder- 
ful dexterity. Instructed by nature to excavate 
a subterraneous dwelling, he digs with astonishing 
facility. Nothing can equal his perseverance; few 
obstacles can resist his efforts. He penetrates every- 
where, pierces walls, and displaces pavements; and 
as he unites with his brethren in these multifarious 
labours, whenever they fix upon a dwelling-place, 
however strong the walls, the foundations are in no 
small danger. They eat animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, grains, roots, and flesh, and though frag- 
ments are often found within the burrows, it does 
not appear that they lay up a Winters store; yet 
Buffon asserts that the fathers of the family remain 
in the country during the cold months, and fill their 
granaries with com and acorns. This assertion 
might lead us to conclude that their instinctive pro- 
pensities varied according to circumstances; hut the 
fact is not fully substantiated, and such a natural 
phenomenon cannot be received without being com- 
pletely authenticated. When annoyed in their 
establishment by men and animals, they remove, and 
sometimes migrate to a considerable distance. 

The organization of the Common Mouse ( Mus 
musculus ,) is similar in all respects f to that of the 
Rats. He possesses the same instincts, constitution, 
and disposition, and generally accords with them in 
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all their habits and inodes of life, as far as the 
disparity of size and strength will permit, except, 
perhaps, that he is less resolute and energetic. 
Timid by nature, and familiar from habit, fear and 
want are the sources of all his movements; he never 
issues from his hole but in quest of food, and runs 
in again upon the slightest alarm. He does not 
wander, like the Rat, from house to house, unless 
urged by necessity; nor is ho equally destructive. 
His manners are gentle, and lie may be tamed to a 
certain degree, but he rarel} ; , if ever, discovers any 
attachment to liis keepers: nor, indeed, has he much 
reason: for to be pent and confined, as it were, in a 
narrow cage, is little adapted to call forth the 
kindly affections of the heart; nor is it very easy to 
love those who arc perpetually laying snares for us. 
His life is one of danger and escape; though power- 
less and inoffensive, lie lias many enemies. The 
housewife dislikes him because he occasionally 
nibbles her cheese and butter ; the well-trained 
mouser, taking the humour of his mistress, con- 
tinually pursues him; and from these he has no 
other means of escaping, but those of agility and 
minuteness. Owls, birds of prey, "Weasels, and even 
Rats, make war upon this timid little quadruped. 
He is, moreover, caught in traps, and destroyed by 
thousands. In short, the brotherhood exist only by 
their numbers. t 

Each family generally consists of five or six, and 
in less than fifteen days the young are able to sup- 
port themselve$. Another household is soon esta- 
blished, and this is as briefly succeeded by another. 

These little animals are equally elegant and viva- 
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cious. They are generally diffused over Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and America. 

He who considers the parasitic disposition of the 
Mouse in regard to man, and that he is exclusively 
a resident in all our habitations, will naturally wish 
to ascertain his habits, before the progress of human 
civilization had furnished him with his present 
means and modes of living. Analogy would lead 
us to conclude, that he resorted to hollow trees, 
elefts in rocks, and perhaps to the burrows of other 
quadrupeds, till he was provided with a more con- 
genial domicile, but natural historians have recorded 
hardly any facts in. support of such conclusion; and 
So completely are these little creatures attached to 
civilized life that they have migrated with man- 
kind to every part of the known world. 

But Mice, though colonizing in large numbers, 
cannot be called social animals, as each family lives 
alone. Several species belong to this vivacious tribe. 
Of one, we read that, carefully avoiding the haunts 
of men, he principally inhabits the European forests, 
and, occasionally, the dark pine-woods of Russia; 
where, like the Squirrel, lie lays up a magazine of 
nuts, acorns, and different kinds of grain. Of an- 
other"*, that he never forsakes the British shores, or 
else, that the most indefatigable continental natura- 
lists have failed to discover him abroad ; that he never 
willingly enters the habitations of mc,n, though often 
carried with the sheaves into the farmer’s barn or 
rick: that his nest is elegantly constructed with 


* Harvest Mouse (Mus messonus .) Several species belong 
to this division, but little is known concerning them. 
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blades of wheat or straw, and often suspended in a 
thistle’s head; lastly, that when the cold sets in, he 
excavates a commodious habitation, under ground. 
Of all it may be truly said, that they are admirably 
adapted to their assigned localities. 

- The resources of nature arc infinite. Nothing 
more strikingly evinces this than the various modes 
in which the operations of instinct are displayed. A 
fixed determination is often substituted in the place 
of reason, or else so blended with its faintest glim- 
merings, that the animals to which it is assigned 
seem to approximate to man, to equal, nay, to sur- 
pass him in foresight and sagacity; and what is still 
more wonderful, these faculties are usually accom- 
panied by limited organs, and circumscribed mental 
qualities. But the operations of instinct are con- 
fined within certain bounds: whilst intelligence, 
always present, ever ready for action, extends to all 
circumstances, times, and places. The one never 
exceeds a certain barrier ; the other often overleaps 
the dominion of the senses. 

The Common Hamster ( Cricetus vulgaris ,) or 
Marmot of Germany, presents a curious instance of 
extended instinct and bounded intelligence. He, 
feeble and disarmed, subsisting chiefly on farinaceous 
matter, conceals himself in complicated burrows, 
which he excavates in the midst of the champaign 
country; and, as if he foresaw the approach of 
Winter, and the period when the fields are to bo 
stripped of their productions, forms in these burrows 
considerable magazines, and is thus enabled to await 
the return of Spring, and* the maturity of harvest. 
In all other respects lie is a stupid animal, subject 
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to the control of existing circumstances. In the 
solitude of the country he grows timid and ferocious. 
Brought up in captivity, he familiarizes himself with 
everything he sees and hears, but evinces no personal 
attachment. Yet the rolling of a stone, a heavy 
step, or the sudden appearance of a dog, make upon 
him but one and the same impression: he can, how- 
ever, defend himself, and bite severely. 

Sonnini tells us that, notwithstanding his appa- 
rent indifference, ferocity is his most obvious charac- 
teristic, that he respects neither superiority of strength 
nor size, man npr his canine associate, and that he 
will rather dieNfchai\ quit his hold. Fabricius states, 
that he has seen one of these fierce creatures leap on 
the muzzle of a horse, and retain a tenacious gripe 
till lie was killed. When preparing to attack, he 
empties his pouches, which serve the purpose of 
large hags for carrying provisions, and inflates them 
to a surprising size ; he then rises on his hind legs, 
and makes a furious onset at the object of his 
anger. 

These creatures burrow in the ground, and lay up 
large stores of grain. They are carefully sought for 
by the farmers, who destroy them without mercy, 
and seize their magazines. In the environs of Gotha, 
it is said, that during a single year, eighty thousand 
have been killed; they were discovered by the quan- 
tity of earth accumulated at the entrance of their 
oblique excavations. Yet they are not merely gra- 
nivorous; they eat flesh, and occasionally devour one 
another. Like all ferocious animals*, each has his 
separate burrow, and no <tfie intrudes upon the pro- 
vince of his neighbour. The young soon become 
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independent, quit the maternal shelter to excavate 
new dwellings, and live by their own resources. 

These dwellings are admirably adapted to secure 
them from the aggressions of their enemies. Each 
burrow is provided with two entrances; one conduct- 
ing to a slanting gallery, at the opening of which 
the animal throws out, and accumulates such earth 
as he is forced to remove ; the other serving as a pas- 
sage to a rectilinear canal, that opens immediately 
to the burrow. These two passages conduct to a 
greater or less number of particular excavations of a 
similar form, and which, according to the age of the 
animal, are from about two to five feet in diameter, 
communicating together by horizontal conduits. One 
of these, the retreat and nursery of the Hamster, is 
furnished with a good bed of dry herbs; the other 
is the magazine of provisions. 

Each individual lias his own separate abode. 
The males content themselves with two openings to 
theirs, — the females, more timid, form several pas- 
sages, especially when their families are young," that 
they may escape more readily at the sound of hostile 
footsteps. Those which belong to the elders of the 
family, frequently embrace a considerable extent, 
are four or five feet in depth, and contain several 
bushels of corn. These careful engineers have many 
enemies : their dwellings are sought out as much to 
pillage their sacred hoards as to destroy the occu- 
pants, whose visitations during harvest are obnoxious 
to the farmer. 

Some writers tell us that the Hamsters become 
torpid in Winter; certain it is, that during the cold 
months all the entrances to the burrows are closed. 
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They are remarkable for great personal neatness, 
and are often seen near their dwellings, employed in 
polishing and cleaning their hair. This they effect 
in the same manner as a cat, by moistening their 
paws, and then drawing them with great adroitness 
over their backs, heads, and shoulders. They climb 
rapidly, but run and walk heavily, remain inactive 
and concealed during part of the day, and at other 
times seem agitated, though without any cause for 
lcar. Ever mindful of die future, should they meet 
with any favourite viand, they eat a part and re- 
serve the rest. 

These animals a\*e scarce in France and about the 
Low er Rhine, though common to the northern por- 
tions of Germany, where the soil is similar to that 
of Poland and part of Russia. In short, they gene- 
rally inhabit the sandy regions that extend from the 
North of Germany as far as Siberia; others of the 
same family and tribe reside in the latter country. 
These are the Mus Arenarivs , P hocus, Songarus , 
and Furunculus, each of which w r ere discovered and 
described by M. Pallas. 

Few particulars have reached us respecting the 
vivacious family of Gerboa, a tribe which approxi- 
mates internally to the Rats, properly so called,— 
externally, in some obvious peculiarities, to the 
Kangaroo. Like them, they generally walk on 
all fours; hut when terrified by any unusual sight 
or sound, they endeavour to escape by means of 
prodigious leaps, which they execute with equal 
activity and force. For this purpese they stand 
erect upon the extremity *of their hind toes, support 
themselves w T ith the tail, and press their fore-feet 
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closely to their breasts. In a moment they bound 
forward, and fall upon their fore-feet,— they then 
elevate themselves again; and all this is done with 
so much celerity, that the spectator can hardly con- 
vince himself that they are not constantly in an 
erect posture 



TUB GKRBOA, (DipilS.) 


The genus is said to be exclusively confined to 
certain portions of the globe, and to be composed of 
several distinct species. One is abundant in Bar- 
bary, in Egypt, and in the more northern climates, 
situated between the Don and the Volga; others 
occupy large tracts in Siberia, and the upper por- 
tion of Russia, from Syria to the Eastern Ocean, as 
far as the northern parts of Ilindostan. Those 
which inhabit Egypt live in troops, and dig bur- 
rows ; they are restless and unquiet, without being 
wild, and rur precipitately, on the slightest ap- 
prehension, to their holefe’. Like the Arabs of the 
desert they delight in heat and sand, while their 
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relatives, the Aleclaga , which live in the same man- 
ner, prefer cold and fertile regions. These remain 
torpid during the 'Winter months, and* like the 
generality of their brethren, cannot endure captivity, 
or a change of climate. 

Gerboas are also common in Syria and Arabia. 
They decrease as we advance towards the north, 
though extending in that direction as far as the 
countries situated between the Don and the Volga. 
Among these Pallas discovered his Mus sagitta r, 
living in sandy hillocks, along the southern banks 
of the Irtysh. 

But the sands and the ruins that environ modem 
Alexandria are their favourite resorts. Here they 
live in troops amid fallen palaces, and excavate 
their subterraneous dwellings in walks of ancient 
state. Sonnini tells us that they even pierce through 
the smaller fragments that lie scattered below the 
beds of sand ; for they are indefatigable workmen, 
and their sharp nails and teeth serve them instead 
of mattocks. Unquiet, though not ferocious, they are 
alive to every sound, and when disturbed run pre- 
cipitately to their holes. The Arabs frequently take 
them alive, by closing up their different galleries, 
and leaving but one place of egress. Their flesh, 
though not remarkably good, is esteemed by the 
Egyptians ; their skins, the hair of which is soft and 
shining, is employed in the manufacture of ordinary 
furs. 

Their relatives, the Alcctaga , animals resembling 
in size the Common Squirrel, clothe^ in soft, pliant 
fur, beautifully varied with yellowish fawn, white, 
brown, and gray, inhabit the vast deserts of Tartary, 
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that border tlie Tanais, Volga, and Irtysh. Few 
and solitary, they also inhabit the sand-hills of that 
vast extent of country, which stretches from east to 
west, from the desert of Crimea, to the Argun ; and 
from tlie fifty-eighth degree of north latitude to 
the tropics. There also the Gerboci brachgma , whose 
dimensions are nearly equal to those of the Com- 
mon Lynx; and the Little Gerboa, scarcely larger 
than a Wood Mouse, excavate their subterraneous 
dwellings. There, too, we are told their heaps of pro- 
visions are spread out to dry, and then transported 
into their magazines. These heaps consist of herbs, 
or succulent plants, roots, fruits, small birds, and 
insects. The Creator, in assigning them to the 
lonely places of the earth, has also given them to 
eat of such provisions as trench not on the supplies 
of other quadrupeds. In the deserts, situated to the 
west of Tartary, they feed principally on tulip-roots; 
beyond Lake Baikal, on the bulbs of lilies. ’ 

Equally active and sagacious, a few minutes are 
sufficient for the excavation of a burrow two or 
three inches deep; their fore-feet serving them as 
spades to shovel away the sand; their sharp teeth 
as bill-hooks, with which to cut off the matted 
roots. These burrows descend obliquely to about 
half an ell ; they are cut perpendicularly, with se- 
veral openings, that answer the purpose of breathing 
holes. 

The least degree of cold reduces the Aleclagus to 
a torpid state ; and what is more remarkable, a great 
degree of heaj produces a similar effect. They fore- 
see the cold and rainy* seasons, and close their 
burrows with astonishing celerity. 
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Nor less extraordinary is their fleetness. They 
scarcely seem to touch the ground ; and, according 
to Pallas, they cannot be overtaken even by persons 
on horseback. Their tail serves as a resting point, 
when descending to the ground, and as a helm in 
their hounding leap, or rather flight. The Arabs, 
Tartars, and Calmucs, hunt them for their flesh. 

The closest affinity exists between the Gerbelli 
and Gerboas. Some naturalists consider them as 
long-footed Rats, and describe six species, four of 
which belong to the warm climates of the ancient 
continent, and two to North America. Their locali- 
ties are fixed with the utmost geographical precision, 
and to these they most tenaciously adhere. 

One, the Torrid Gcrbillus, inhabits the sandy and 
burning deserts that border on the Caspian. There 
he burrows deep, and lives on nuts. His Egyptian 
brother has been met with near Memphis, coming 
out of a burrow, beside the Great Pyramid. 

The genus Plialax (A spa lax) is separated from the 
comprehensive genus Mus of Linnaeus. The species 
which compose it are destined to live underneath 
the ground, like Moles. 

The Zemni, or Bund Rat, to which Guldenstaedt 
applied the Greek name, Spalus , has been hitherto 
referred to the same family. Whether this species 
be absolutely blind, or whether it receive any per- 
ception of light from the medium of the visual organ, 
does not sufficiently appear. The presence of what 
may be called the vestige of an eye is perfectly con- 
sistent with its non-application; nay,, it accords with 
an apparent unwillingness in nature to depart from 
prescribed rules. The total absence of an accustomed 
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organ occurs less frequently, than the inutility of an 
imperfect one; and lienee the Spalus is not without 
the semblance of an eye. 



tiik spa Lira, on blind bat. 


It is common to remark, that the loss of one 
faculty is, in some measure, counterbalanced by the 
perfection of another: or, in other words, that the 
total loss of one sense, necessarily calls the others 
actively into operation, and these become more per- 
fect by exercise. We have also frequent occasion to 
observe that the Creator often varies the structure 
of a being in accordance with its circumstances and 
situation. We need not, therefore, be surprised to 
find that the Blind Spalus has the organ of hearing 
in a very perfect state. What is denied on the one 
hand, is abundantly bestowed on the other; and the 
creature is thereby enabled to preserve its existence. 
The external ear, indeed, has but a small outward 
expansion, but the auditory canal is very large; and, 
internally, the whole organ is greatly developed. 
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- Modem Zoologists have piqued themselves in 
detecting an error in those of Greece; who, it has 
been asserted, described the Mole as blind. But 
Olivier proves that this wonderful people, whose 
mental faculties shot forth like a meteor through the 
surrounding density, and anticipated the progress of 
art and intellect, were not incautious in tlieir con- 
clusions. The Mole of these ancient naturalists was 
doubtless the animal now under consideration. It 
was indigenous to their country, or on other borders, 
whereas the one to wliidli the name properly belongs, 
was a stranger to their shores. 

The brethren live gregariously, underground ; 
their habitations are not in general far below the 
surface, but in case of danger, they have a hiding- 
place of considerable depth for personal retreat and 
safety. They prefer cultivated grounds; and as they 
subsist principally, if not entirely, on roots, their 
visitations are often detrimental to the farmer. It 
is curious to observe their movements. They hurry 
on precipitately, turning or running sideways, or 
even backwards, with facility, and holding their 
heads erect to catch every flying sound. Thus, 
evidently relying on their most perfect faculty to 
forewarn them of approaching danger; for “ dark, 
dark, dark, amid the blaze of day/* they have no 
other means of detecting its approach. 

The Rat-Mole is common to the Cape; his 
smaller brother, assigned to the* same locality, 
burrows to such an extent, as to render it dangerous 
to ride through the commonwealth. 

“ In every part of the sa^d- flats,” says Mr.Burchell, 
“ I observed innumerable mole-hills, and my foot 
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very often sunk into their burrows. For this reason, 
it is very unpleasant, if not hazardous, for persons 
to travel on horseback in such places, as they are 
liable to be thrown down by unexpectedly sinking 
into the earth. The animal which constructs them 
is a giant kind of Rat- Mole, nearly as large as a 
Rabbit, with a soft, downy, ash-coloured fur, having, 
in appearance, neither eyes, ears, nor tail. He is 
peculiar to the Cape, and is called the Sand-Martin.” 

Constructed principally for a subterraneous mode 
of life, with little other food than the grass which 
surrounds his habitation, — intrenched against most 
of his enemies by the nature of that dwelling, and 
passing half the year in a lethargic state, — the Alpine 
Marmot ( Arctomys marmolld) has little occasion 
for the sagacity of the Rat or Beaver, the Squirrel's 
agility, or, in fact, for any peculiar quality in order 
to ensure his safety. We find, accordingly, that he 
moves but slowly, that he raises himself with some 
degree of effort, and that, although a climber in his 
natural state, he mounts the clefts of his native rocks 
by the assistance of his back and feet. 

Ilis burrows are generally in the elevated parts of 
southern European mountains, above the limits of 
the forest, and in the region of perpetual snow. 
Gesner tells us, that “ the construction of these bur- 
rows, and the gathering of soft herbage, with which 
to construct their beds, employs the whole com- 
munity. Some cut down the finest and most 
nutritious, others collect it. Marmots dwell har- 
moniously together, and work in common round 
their habitations, where they pass the greatest por- 
tion of their time, and whither they retire in 
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showery seasons, for they never venture out, unless 
the weather is remarkably fine, and even then to no 
great distance. It also appears that the last who 
enters goes in backwards, with a bundle of hay in 
his mouth, which he contrives to leave at the en- 
trance, and effectually to close it up. As the bur- 
rows are deep, and several reside together, some 
time must necessarily elapse before the cold can 
reach them, and hence it is conjectured that they 
consume some portion, of their herbage. We are 
even told by M. Altmann, in his Treatise on the 
Animals of Switzerland , that the hunters allow the 
Marmot to remain, unmolested for three weeks or a 
month, that they never attempt to dislodge them in 
soft weather, or during the prevalence of a warm 
wind ; for should these wary creatures hear the 
sound of their coming, they arouse themselves, and 
dig still deeper; but by opening their retreats during 
the hard frost, they carry away the unconscious 
inhabitants without the slightest trouble. 

Even during the Summer months they are rarely 
found at any great distance from their burrows, and 
a very remarkable instinct is observed among them 
on occasion of quitting home. One of the family is 
then stationed on the nearest elevated spot, and 
•within sight of those who are seeking food. If an 
enemy, or any new object, be observed by the sen- 
tinel on guard, he utters a shrill ,cry, when, in a 
moment, the whole company hasten to their retreat, 
or if too far from the entrance, they seek instantly a 
hiding-place in the nearest cleft, or*opening among 
the rocks. * 

Their Polish brethren very nearly resemble them 
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in their general habits, though rather larger, and of 
a different colour. It is curious to observe with 
what precision their boundaries are marked out. 
They extend in parallel latitudes, not exceeding 
fifty -degrees, even to Kamschatka. 

THE SQ.UIRREL, (Sciurus vulgaris ,) 

The Common Squirrel is handsome, sprightly, 
vigilant, and industrious; with lively eyes, a fine 
countenance, nervous body, and nimble limbs. The 
beauty of his figure is heightened by a tail resembling 
a plume of feathers, which he raises higher than his 
■head, and under which he shelters himself from the 
sun and wind. Partaking less of the nature of 
quadrupeds than animals in general, he sits, if at 
ease, almost erect ; but when listening, he straightens 
himself, and lowers his tail to an horizontal position, 
in order to support his body and prepare for sudden 
action, like the Gerboa and Kangaroo. When 
favourably situated, his activity is incredible* and 
his sudden turns are too quick for the sight to 
follow. One might almost fancy him to be a bird, 
from his extraordinary lightness f and, like the 
feathered tribes, he dwells on the highest trees, and 
traverses the forest, by leaping from one bough 
to another. lie likewise erects his little citadel on 
the top of some high tree; and while he supports 
his family with grain and seeds, he sips the dew 
from the spreading leaves, and descends not to the 
earth unless the forest is agitated by a storm. He 
is scarcely cve» found in the open fields or on the 
plains; he rarely approaches the habitations of man, 
and seldom remains among the brush- wood . When 
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under tlie necessity of crossing a lake or river, he 
employs the bark of a tree for a ship, and uses his 
tail to catch the wind. Some writers have asserted 
that, in Lapland, whole parties are often seen thus 
voyaging across the lake, each mounted on his piece 
of bark, with his tail unfurled to promote the pro- 
gress of his vessel. Ever alert and active, this little 
quadruped docs not sleep, like the Dormouse during 
Winter, nor does ho give himself much repose at 
night ; but if the woqdman sounds his axe near the 
tree where his citadel is placed, or any intruder 
prowls around, he leaves his nest, and flies to an- 
other, or shelters, himself, with a beating heart, be- 
neath some friendly bough. During Summer, he 
industriously occupies himself in anticipating the 
privations of Winter, by what would be termed 
among ourselves, a prudent laying by of the super- 
fluities of Summer. For this purpose, he selects 
some hollow in the earth, or in an aged tree, where 
he stows liis nuts and corn. When cold weather 
sets in, or the rough wind shakes the Autumn fruits 
to the ground, he repairs to his little hoard. Nay, 
he has been observed to know the situation of these 
little magazines, even after the snow has reduced 
almost everything to one common level. He may 
then be seen scratching off the snowy surface with 
his little hairy feet, and working his way in a direct 
line towards the object of liis scareji. 

“ It is a curious circumstance," said a writer of the 
present day, whose observations on nature are equally 
just and elegant, “ that most of those oaks, which are 
called spontaneous, are planted by the Squirrel. This 
animal has performed the most important services to 
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the English navy. Walking one day in the woods 
belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, near Frog House, 
in the county of Monmouth, the attention of the 
narrator was drawn by a Squirrel, which sat very 
composedly upon the ground. He stopped to ob- 
serve liis motions. In a few moments the Squirrel 
darted like lightning to the top of a tree, beneath 
which he had been sitting. In an instant he was 
down with an acorn in his mouth, and began to 
burrow in the earth with his^paws. After digging 
a small hole, he stooped down and deposited the 
acorn ; then covering it, he darted up the tree again. 
In a moment lie was down with another, which he 
buried in the same manner. This he continued to 
do as long as the narrator thought proper to watch 
him. The industry of this animal is directed to the 
purpose of securing him against want in Winter; 
and, as it is probable that his memory may occa- 
sionally fail with regard to the individual spots 
where he deposits every acorn, the industrious little 
fellow, no doubt, loses a few every year. These few 
spring up, and are destined to supply the place of 
the parent tree. Thus is Britain indebted, in some 
measure, to the industry and bad memory of a 
Squirrel, for the wooden walls to which she is 
indebted, under Heaven, for her prosperity and 
defence*!" 

Actions like these are so nearly allied not only to 
memory, but association, that it seems difficult to 
distinguish the difference between them, as uncon- 
scious impulses, or reasonable acts. And yet, as the 
pronencss to accumulation is invariably discovered 
* Harmonies and Sublimities of Nature . 
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in the Squirrel tribe, we are rather inclined 
to refer it to the former than the latter cause, more 
especially, as it is equally evinced in the tame 
Squirrel, which after being captured in the nest, 
and removed from the influence of example or 
instruction, is equally impelled by his instinct, 
though no longer necessary. Offer him plain food, 
and he will thankfully receive it; give him another 
more agreeable to his appetite, lie neither carelessly 
drops, nor throws away that which he is already 
possessed of, but endeavours to conceal the one 
before he receives the other. 

When disturbed. or hunted in a tree, he never 
fails to keep as much as possible on the opposite 
side of every branch that he may fly to, in order to 
obtain the shelter of the branches between himself 
and his pursuer. Hence it is extremely difficult to 
reach the wary fugitive with any kind of missile. 

Those who arc much abroad in the fine nights of 
Summer, may hear the shrill voices of these little 
foresters on the topmost boughs. Then is their 
season for sport and play; they also gather pro- 
visions, and delight themselves in the abundance 
that is spread abroad. Like others of their rela- 
tives, they cast their hair towards the end of 
Winter, and re-appear in Summer, clothed with 
new and richer fur. Their affection for, and care of 
their young, is remarkable; and the .male partakes 
with his mate in providing for them. This trait of 
character, though common to various animals, and 
generally attributable to no higher source than that 
of instinct, naturally cxcitSs a favourable opinion of 
creatures whose actions partake of what, among our- 
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selves, is referable to moral character and right 
feeling. 

The common Squirrel is very generally diffused, 
but should rather be considered as a native of the 
northern than the temperate regions of the globe; 
for so numerous are the species in Siberia, that 
immense numbers of their skins are annually ex^ 
ported from that country. 

Nature is so rich, and so lavish of her powers,— 
so infinite in means, and we, arc so much accustomed 
to see the several species vary from the influence of 
surrounding circumstances, that it may well appear 
surprising to find so few of this interesting family in 
our portion of the globe; in countries, especially, 
which seem peculiarly favourable to their nature 
and development; while in America, under parallel 
degrees of latitude, the woods are thickly inhabited 
with these active little foresters. 

Moreover, when we perceive, or fancy we perceive, 
any break in the general harmony of things, it gene- 
rally happens that our assumption arises from im- 
perfect observation. It is consequently safer to 
suspect it to be only an apparent anomaly, than to 
attempt the solving of it by hypothesis, however 
ingenious or probable. Thus reasoning, and ob- 
serving, too, some striking differences between the 
species, M. Cuvier considers the Alpine Squirrel, 
which he names the Squirrel of the Pyrenees, and 
which equally abounds on the Alps, as a distinct 
species from the joyous, light-hearted squirrel of our 
woods and valleys. In speaking of the Alpine, the 
Baron has confined hiihself to its localities and 
haunts; nor have the editors of his splendid work 
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been more diffuse. Neither have we anything fur- 
ther to record respecting the various species that are 
diffused throughout both hemispheres, and in every 
zone. They all are gay, vivacious creatures, which 
delight in running through the deep pine-forests or 
groves of their respective habitats, living on high 
trees, and often suspending their pensile cradles on 
the topmost boughs. 


THEJ PORCUPINE, (ITyslrix cristata.) 

A new description of animals now come under our 
notice ; and the Porcupine, as well as the Iledge- 
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Hog, of which wc havfc spoken elsewhere, walk 
forth, cased in spines, differently modified, indeed, 
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but apparently answering no other purpose than as 
weapons, and these bestowed on animals not other- 
wise endowed with courage and ferocity to use them, 
or particularly obnoxious to war s alarms, or acting 
any important character oil the theatre of the world. 

The natural history of this extraordinary tribe 
had long been a desideratum, till M. F. Cuvier was 
enabled to adduce many interesting facts, and to 
correct several errors with which simplicity and 
credulity had invested them. Some related that, 
naturally malignant and revengeful, they shot forth 
their arrows like bitter words, and moved about the 
fair creation bristling with spines, and ever vigilant 
to do ill. Others described them as bold and pre- 
datory creatures; others as selfish and suspicious. 
But such is not the case. They are equally timid, 
gentle, and confiding. 

Only one species, the Common Porcupine, belongs 
to the European Continent. 

Concerning the European variety, it may briefly 
be recorded, that he is found principally in the Nea- 
politan states, and throughout the southern parts of 
the Roman; that he avoids populous places, and 
burrows in dry and stony banks, open to the south, 
where he lives in silence and obscurity. Timid to 
a proverb, each animal remains quietly at home 
during the day, and ventures out only in the night. 
Tt i3 highly amusing to watch his movements ; and 
if it be allowable thus to apply the beautiful apo- 
strophe of the poet, we might conjecture that the 
calm evening hour was equally dear to this contem- 
plative little quadruped. r 
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I love thee, twilight ! while thy shadows roll, , 

The calm of stillness steals across my soul, 

Sublimely tender, solemnly serene, 

Dear is the hour, enchanting as the scene. 

When the evening draws in, he approaches cau- 
tiously the principal entrance to his retreat; peeps 
forth, as if to ascertain that all is safe; and when the 
loneliness and silence of the scene re-assures his con- 
fidence, he proceeds to gather his hermit fare of 
fruits and roots. Mindful of the Winter s cold, he 
hybernates in his retreat, hut liis lethargy is neither 
deep nor long ; the first fine day, lie rouses up, and 
when night draws on is again abroad in search of 
food. 

Thus peacefully and quietly docs the Porcupine 
pass his allotted period of existence, which extends 
to fifteen or twenty years. Nor is it the least 
extraordinary fact in his domestic history, that, 
though so well prepared for defence, he is yet 
remarkably gentle. Other genera of this order, the 
Hare and the Rabbit, for instance, may doubtless be 
considered as possessing means to elude the rapacity 
of almost every animal of prey, in the timidity of 
their disposition, conjoined with a certain degree of 
celerity. Without these, they would be nearly, if 
not quite defenceless; but the case is not so with 
tlie Porcupine. The ordinary powers of inferior 
animals are generally insufficient to avail them 
against the bristling armour of this species. Nay, 
more, the subtle creature can roll into a ball, and 
thus protected, present a rampart that few dare 
venture to assail. All but man decline the unequal 
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combat. He alone bunts liim for bis flesh, or rather 
seeks him in bis retreat. 

But though the Porcupine is unable to dart forth 
his quills, he is not passive when attacked. If 
closely pressed, be throws himself sideways on his 
opponent with the utmost impetuosity, and always 
on the side where the spines are longest and most 
powerful. He is ever anxious to protect his head, 
and yet no creature perhaps can bite harder; for even 
the largest carnivorous animals cannot inflict deeper 
or more dangerous wounds than the Porcupine. The 
thickest and hardest hoards soon yield to him: lie 
has even been known to separate an iron wire, and 
hence the necessity to line his cage with sheet iron. 
Ilis natural disposition to a solitary life can only be 
partially overcome: he may in time habituate him- 
self to the society of his keepers, hut will never 
become either familiar or affectionate. 

The common Porcupine is the largest of this order. 

THE IIARE, ( Lepus timidus.) 

Hares pass their days in solitude and silence; yet, 
though preferring to reside like anchorites, each in 
his own form or scat, at the distance of sixty or 
eighty paces from their kindred, they colonize in 
considerable numbers, and seldom remove far from 
the scenes of their early gambols. In districts 
appropriated to the chase, great numbers are some^ 
times killed in the course of a days sport; and 
wherever one is met with, there the hunter is sure 
to find two or three others ' in the neighbour- 
hood. He wfio walks abroad in the clear moon- 
shine may see these harmless creatures playing 
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together, leaping and chasing one another. The 
smallest motion, or the noise of a fallen leaf, is 
sufficient to terrify, and make them fly in different 
directions. This, too, is their feeding time; they 
browse on the tender branches of young trees, and 
select the most juicy plants. During Winter, and 
when hard driven, they knaw the bark indiscrimi- 
nately from every kind of forest-tree, the lime and 
alder excepted. 

The hare is neither deficient in instinct for his 
own preservation, nor *in sagacity to escape his 
enemies. He forms a nest, selecting in the Winter 
a situation open to the south, during the Summer 
to the north, and for the purpose of concealment, 
often hides between two clods or hillocks, of the 
same brown colour as himself. “I have seen,” says 
the natural historian, Fouilloax, “one of these 
sagacious creatures start on hearing the hunters 
horn, from his own form, and hasten to a pool at 
the distance of a quarter of a league. The spot was 
well fitted for concealment; for towards the midst 
sprung a rank luxuriance of weeds and rushes; 
among these he lay down at rest, as if knowing that 
the dogs had lost his scent, and thus effectually 
escaped them.” Nor is this an isolated instance. A 
Hare has been known, after running two hours 
before the hunters, to push a weaker neighbour 
from his seat and take possession ; another has 
swam over two or three ponds, the narrowest of 
which was eighty paces broad ; a third has fled into 
a sheep-fold, and laid down among the bleating oc- 
cupants ; one conceals himself in the earth,, another 
runs along one side of a hedge, and down the other, 
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when there is nothing else between him and the 
dogs. Some, still more sagacious, will mount an 
old wall, and hide themselves in a hole covered 
with ivy; others will plunge into a torrent eighty 
paces broad, struggle against the contending waves, 
and leap from rock to rock. 

Poor is the triumph o'er the timid Hare. 

Yet this kind of hunting is often the amusement 
and sole occupation of the idle. These timid crea- 
tures admit of a near approach, if they are not 
advanced upon directly, but by a winding and 
seemingly inattentive motion. They are more afraid 
of dogs than men ; and start rather at the chiding 
of the former, than from the shout or bugle of the 
hunter. When first pursued, they run with great 
celerity, but always in the direction that the wind 
blows, and then double or return upon tlieir former 
steps. The females circle in tlieir rapid flight, with 
injudicious fondness, near the place of starting. It 
seems that these poor creatures are strongly attached 
to their native haunts; for, if hunted in the vicinity, 
they never go to a great distance, but return as soon 
as possible; if even chased for two successive days, 
they go over on the second day the same doublings 
as they did on the one preceding. If a Hare runs 
straight forward, and to a great distance, he is a 
stranger, who has been driven from his native 
haunt. 

In Summer, Hares frequent the fields ; the vine- 
yards, if such there be in the vicinity, during 
Autumn; the o woods or coppices in Winter; and 
at all seasons they may be started and chased with 
hounds.* They are also attacked by birds of prey; 
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a perpetual war is carried on against them by owls 
and buzzards, eagles, foxes, wolves, and men: so 
numerous are tlieir enemies, that a casual observer 
might conclude, that they had little to enjoy in their 
brief period of existence. 

We have already noticed the perfection of then- 
organs, — that tlieir eyes are presumed not to be 
perfect during daylight, and that tlieir lateral direc- 
tion prevents them from seeing directly forward: 
they rather rely on the sense of hearing, to warn 
them of approaching dtfnger. Perfectly defenceless, 
and exposed to countless ills, they have no chance 
of safety but in the expedition of tlieir flight ; and 
unless forewarned t>y the acuteness of one or more 
of their senses, they would infallibly fall the vic- 
tims of surprise. The Creator, while he permits 
them to become the prey of innumerable enemies, 
lias provided them with one mode of self- protec- 
tion, in an extraordinary degree of rapidity, which 
is rendered more efficacious by a quick suscepti- 
bility of danger. Judging of tlieir feelings by our 
own, we should certainly be inclined to suppose 
that, if there were any disparity in the distribution 
of good and evil to the inferior orders of the creation, 
all, except sportsmen, must pity creatures which 
live continually under the excitement of acute fear. 

But the Christian moralist cannot accede to this 
conclusion. He remembers that it is written in the 
only volume which does not admit of contradiction, 
that “ The tender mercies of the Creator are over 
all his works;” consequently, that no one being 
is destitute of a certain portion of Assigned happi- 
ness. He remembers, also, that ordinary conclu- 

o 
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si otis, drawn from analogy, arc frequently erro- 
neous, when any of the great objects of Provi* 
dence are the subjects of contemplation: that the 
existence of innumerable creatures, whose speedy 
destruction would seem to be the ordinary consc-* 
quetice of their defenceless situations, and their 
vicinity to the most formidable species, evinces an 
extraordinary suspension of common consequences, 
and an especial interposition in their favour. Nor 
is it for us to determine that certain animals are 
wretched because obnoxious to certain ills. The 
Hare is said to live under the influence of acute 
fear ; but can we ascertain that fear is to him what 
it is to us? It is true that he flies at the cry of men 
and dogs, and cruel is the sport which revels in his 
misery; hut then the delights of the forest and the 
wild are his: bounding spirits and agile move- 
ments; the moonlight sport, the field, the vineyard, 
and the wood. Short and brief is the hunters 
time; long his season of gladness and security. 

And yet, though wild by nature, Hares are not 
so intractable as their habits may seem to indicate. 
They are gentle, and if taken young, may be easily 
domesticated. Buffon denies them this suscepti- 
bility. Cuvier too says, that the common Hare has 
never yet been domesticated; but the fact is other- 
wise: the amiable Co wper has celebrated the attach- 
ment of his three domestics. M. Desmarets also kept 
one for a considerable time about his house; with 
the wild habits- of her kindred, she had also re- 
nounced their timidity. She was confiding and 
affectionate to all she lojew; and if ever she be- 
trayed the least susceptibility to fear, it was when 
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a stranger entered the house unexpectedly. During 
Winter she sat complacently before the fire, with two 
large Angora cats and a sporting dog, with whom 
she lived on the best possible terms. At table, her 
place was always beside her master, looking at him 
ior food; and if disappointed in her expectations, 
she would drum with her fore-paws in rapid suc- 
cession, on his hand or arm. 

We may further notice, that one of these natu- 
rally timid creatures moved fearlessly about, upon a 
table, in the midst of the surrounding multitude, 
the tones of a handtorgan, and the noise of a public 
street. He was also taught to beat a tambourine ; 
and as a further proof how completely his fears 
had ceased, he was accustomed to pull a trigger, 
and to discharge rather a large pistol. This was 
an even t of every day’s occurrence, and could not, 
therefore, he accidental. Few creatures are so 
stupid as not to learn by practice the consequences 
of an act; nor did the animal in question exhibit 
the least alarm, on making a report that would 
most probably have turned a Lion. 

Soil and climate appear to exercise considerable 
influence on these as well as other quadrupeds. 
Mountain Hares differ in size and colour from 
their lowland neighbours: the former are browner, 
and Lave more white about the neck; the fur of 
the latter inclines to red. On high mountains, and 
in northern latitudes, they often become white when 
the Winter sets in, and resume their usual vest- 
ments on the return of Spring. 
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The Common Rabbit resembles her relative, the 
Ilare, in form and structure, but its mode of life is 
different; both are equally timid, but one contents 
himself with a seat among the grass, whence he is 
ready to bound off, should the cry of dogs, or 
unwelcome footsteps excite his apprehension; the 
other, less swift of foot, digs for himself an asylum 
in the earth. Nor is it less remarkable, that the 
instincts of the animal vary in accordance with 
existing circumstances. Tame Rabbits never give 
themselves this trouble, for the, same reason that 
some domestic birds dispense with building nests, 
because they are sheltered from the inconveniences 
to which their sisters of the forest arc liable. Hence 
it happens, that when a warren is replenished with 
tame Rabbits, both they and their offspring remain, 
like Ilares, upon the surface, and never begin to 
burrow till they have endured many hardships, and 
passed through some generations. 

One of the most pleasing traits by which they 
are marked, is the extraordinary attachment of the 
female towards her young. When about o be oc- 
cupied in maternal duties, slie relinquishes all her 
wonted habits, — the wild companionship of her 
associates, — the delights of the forest and the wood. 
U A creature formed for liberty submits to confine- 
ment in the very season when everything invites her 
abroad ; an animal delighting in motion, v — all whose 
feelings are so pasy and so free, — hardly an hour at 
other times at rest, is for many hours, or for many 
days together, fixed in her dark, cold burrow, as closely 
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as if lier limbs were tied down by pins and wires. 
For our part, we never witness this willing prisoner, 
thus occupied, without recognising an Invisible 
Hand, detaining her from her fields and groves, for a 
purpose the most important and beneficial. In order 
to render this burrow the more comfortable for her 
young, she makes a bed of the softest fur from her 
own warm garment, and never ventures out for the 
first two or three days, unless the pressing calls of 
hunger should draw her from her beloved charge ; 
she then eats quickly, and returns as soon as possible. 
Thus secluded, she continues to cherish the young 
ones for more thqn six weeks during which the 
father never intrudes on her occupation. At length 
the happy era of their deliverance approaches; the 
cautious parent timidly leads them to the entrance 
of the dormitory, when they nibble groundsel and 
other tender herbs, and the father seems to acknow- 
ledge them as his own. He takes them between 
his paws and licks them ; each in turn equally par- 
takes of his care and attention. 

We are assured, by persons of unquestionable 
veracity, that Rabbits live in a social state, take an 
interest in each other, and even evince something 
like respect for the rights of property. In their 
republic, like that of Lacedaemon, old age, parental 
affection, and hereditary rights, are respected : the 
same burrow is said to pass from father to son, and 
lineally from one generation to another; it is never 
abandoned by the same family without necessity, 
but is enlarged in proportion to its increase, by the 
addition of more galleries and apartments. This 
succession of patrimony, this right of property, has 
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been long observed; nor have modern investigations 
in Zoology disproved its existence. 

The Iiabbit came originally from Spain, but is 
now spread throughout all the temperate parts or 
Europe. Impatient of the cold, they have never 
penetrated as far north as Sweden, though occa- 
sionally retained there in a domestic state ; even 
then, they require a considerable degree of artificial 
warmth, and perish if abandoned in the fields. They 
delight in sultry climates ; and are most abundant 
in the southern parts of Asia and Africa, along the 
Persian Gulph, the Bay of Saldani, in Lybia, Senegal, 
and Guinea. 

Nine individual species appertain to the genus 
Lcpus. We have spoken of the Common Hare and 
Babbit; it now remains to notice the Variable 
ITare. 

This animal ( Lepus variafnlis ) inhabits the loftiest 
Alpine districts in the northern regions of the globe; 
it occurs on the mountains of Lapland, the craggy 
ridges of Nordland, along the steep hills, and beside 
the rock giants, which seem to scale the heavens, 
and where, as Linnrcus beautifully observes, epochs 
of time, and years, and ages, seem carved out in a 
surprising scries on the sea-shore, and in the banks 
above the shore. He is found also in Norway, 
Russia, Siberia, and on the Scottish Alps; he even 
extends to America, and i$ seen occasionally in Upper 
Canada. This animal affords another and interesting 
proof of the locality of certain tribes. He is con- 
fined exclusively to the most elevated situations, 
and never descends into .the plains; he carefully 
pvoids the neighbourhood of his -relative, the Com- 
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mon Hare, and changes from gray to white when 
the cold weather sets in. The species migrate, 
occasionally, in order to obtain food ; troops of five 
or six hundred have been seen to quit the frozen 
mountains of Siberia, and to descend into the plains, 
and woody districts, whence they again ascend in 
Spring to their native haunts. 

THE PIKA, OR ALPINE IIARE, {Lugomys] 
Alpinus , Pen.) 

Generally inhabits tile Altaic chain of mountains, 
a wild, prccipitou and rugged land; it extends 
also to the Lake Baikal, and even to Kamtschatka. 
This tribe affects i r ough, woody districts, amid rocks 
and cataractc, where tm , either burrow among huge 
stones, or dwell in 'he natural fissures, alone, or in 
small companies. They a.e also found, occasionally, 
in the hollow trunks of such aged trees as have 
been thrown down by the violent storms that sweep 
over these high regions. When the weather is 
bright and clear, they issue from their fastnesses in 
the evening and at night, but when it is dark and 
hazy, they may he seen running about among the 
rocks, frequently uttering a sort of whistle or chirp- 
ing sound. In their manners and mode of life, they 
closely resemble some of the Marmots and Hamsters. 
The instinct of amassing provisions is very remark- 
able in this species, and equally so is their method 
of procuring them. About t^e month of August 
they collect large quantities of grass, which they 
spread to dry, and, in effect, convert into hay. 
Their next care is to form stacks •of about seven 
feet in height : this they do in the manner of our 
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haymakers, and place them at a convenient distance 
from their subterraneous abodes. They then exca- 
vate a road, that answers the purpose of a covered 
way, leading from their burrows, and opening be- 
neath the hay-stacks, to which they resort when the 
snow of a Siberian Winter buries everything beneath 
one dazzling surface. These little ricks, reared by 
their industrious labours, are often of great service 
to the adventurous Sable-hunters, whose horses 
would perish were it not for the supplies which they 

thus most seasonably afford. 

Actions like these, which do in fact anticipate 
remote, but certain evils, and w^ar the semblance 
of proceeding from reason and deduction, equally 
astonish and surprise us ; while the mental facul- 
ties of these creatures are evidently so limited on 
all other subjects, as to render it probable that such 
faculties differ from our own, not only in degree, but 
in kind. It is not merely the prescience of the 
remote evil of starvation, or even the direct means 
of providing against it, by amassing a store of pro- 
visions; but it is something equivalent to the know- 
ledge that such provision requires preparation; it 
is their adopting the best and only means of pre- 
paring it, that excites our observation or surprise. 
Little as we know of the mode by which this 
instinct is excited, it is obviously the especial pro- 
vision of Providence in favour of his creatures. 
Continually invited* to enlarge on this interesting 
subject, it is still impossible to do so with the hope 
of explaining what has hitherto been inexplicable. 
Another opportunity may, however, lead to further 
observations on the phenomena of the instinctive 
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and mental faculties of animals; at present we shall 
acknowledge the hand of God, as displayed by the 
unconscious Hare, for its preservation; and then 
pass on*. 

Although well known by the Siberian hunters, this 
species had almost escaped the notice of travellers, 
till the indefatigable Pallas first gave us the ac- 
count of its history and construction. 

In order to ascertain the particular plants which 
the Alpine Hares selected, and dried for their Winter 
store, he carefully examined one of their stacks. This 
appeared to be culled very carefully, to be cut just 
at the proper period of ripeness, and dried so slowly 
as to form both a green and succulent fodder; neither 
thorns, nor hard or ligneous stems, and even very 
few floAvers, were to be found among it ; but, here 
and there, some acrid or bitterish herbs, as if to 
give a relish to the rest. Small parcels of large 
leaves seemed to he carefully separated, though 
evidently designed for general use. 

We have already stated, that the lialf-civilized 
Sable-hunters, instead of imitating the provident 
labours of this creature, appropriate the fruit of their 
industry, and leave the poor animal to starvation 
and death. It seems as if the life of this interesting 
and laborious species was one of continual danger. 
“Suffering,” says a natural historian, “is the badge 
of the tribe : they are exposed to the privations con- 
sequent on high latitudes and long’ frosts. They 
have also many enemies to dread: if their stores 
escape the rapacity of man, they are themselves ex- 
posed to the attacks of thejr carnivorous compatriots, 

* See Animal Kin $ dor, vol. iii, p. 224. 
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particularly of the Weasel tribe: their labour, ta- 
lents, and industry, are frequently the sources of 
evil and persecution ; they are robbed, abused, and 
considered happy, if allowed Only to escape with 
life.” But we are inclined to take a very different 
view of the situation of the Alpine Hare. They are 
free rangers, and many of their dwellings are sta- 
tioned where man, with all his boasted intrepidity, 
cannot, and dares not approach. During Winter, 
their burrows are too deep to admit of spoliation, and 
how know we that those burrows do not contain some 
secret magazine of herbs, though the larger hay-stacks 
be despoiled by the Sable-hunter, or else that the 
animal lethargizes when deprived of food? During 
Summer they sport at will, amid the wildest soli- 
tudes of un tinned nature, buoyant and joyous, un- 
used to care, and bounding over the dewy herbage, 
from the sight and sound of war. It is true that 
they have many enemies, and such is the lot of all: 
but against those enemies, that Being who called 
them into life has provided them with means of 
protection or escape. We know that He hates 
nothing which Ho has created, and it is surely wrong 
to conclude that an animal is necessarily miserable 
because we cannot understand its secret sources of 
enjoyment, or because we, if assigned to the same 
allotment, should consequently be unhappy. 

Of the Ogotone, or Gray Alpine Hare, so 
called by the Mogul Tartars, we read that he is 
common to their deserts; and that beyond Lake 
Baikal, these animals select a sandy soil for the 
facility of digging deep, k and there construct their 
simple dwellings with one^or two entrances, the 
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interior being well, provided with a thick, soft bed 
of leaves; that they love to wander about at night, 
and to seek, principally in the defiles of the moun- 
tains, and along the banks of rivers, tender bark 
and young green shoots ; grazing in the Spring upon 
the scanty herbage that starts out of the sand, and 
transporting so large a quantity to their retreats, 
that the galleries are often nearly filled, and the 
burrows almost closed up. This movement the 
inhabitants consider as the sign of an .approaching 
storm. 

The same plants compose the Winter-reserve of 
these industrious animals, but then they are never 
laid up within their burrows, for want, apparently, of 
space. Numerous small heaps are seen to rise 
around their dwellings, one foot in height, and 
nearly hemispherical; during the fine days of Sep- 
tember, when the snows begin to melt, and the dark 
fir-bough breaks into a deeper verdure, these little 
heaps of forage are no longer visible; nothing but 
the dispersed refuse remains. 

We learn further, that, remarkably quick of hear- 

ing, they are at the same time so extremely timid as 

not easily to be tamed, that their cry is a sort of a hiss, 
and that being still less in dimensions and in power 
than their relatives the Alpine Hares, they are even 
more exposed to a host of enemies. Birds of rapine 
seize them by day, martens and polecats harass them 
by night. Hence the necessity for a subterraneous 
retreat, and the instinct which inclines them to 
perambulate among heaps of stones, and in rocky 
places. Thus secured, tl^ey seem to # pass their days 
pleasantly and tranquilly: if fierce birds attack 
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them, they retreat to their subterraneous dwellings: 
if the polecat or marten endeavour to circumvent 
them, they hare only to retire to the same fast- 
nesses, and few even of that predatory race will 
venture, unless impelled by hunger, into the mazy 
labyrinth of their peopled burrows. 

The Calling Hare, (Lepus jmsillus.) Professor 
Pallas, the great explorer of the Arctic regions, tells 
us, that this animal inhabits the southern parts of 
Russia, about the ridges of the hills that spread 
southward from the Uralian chain around the Irtysh, 
and the western portion of the Altaic. Being of 
wild and lonely habits, these creatures are rarely to 
be seen, even in their most favourite resorts; their 
solitary dwellings are hollowed out in some dry de- 
clivity, covered with underwood, 

Which oft the sun at evening tide 

Tints with his golden finger. 

These burrows descend obliquely; the entrances 
seldom exceed more than two inches in diameter; 
consequently the little anchorites would rarely be 
discovered, if they had the prudence to remain silent. 
But their quail-like voices heard in the stillness of 
the morning, and again at twilight, too often re- 
veal the secret of their solitary cUvellings. lie who 
traverses the wild regions where their lot is cast, 
may hear their lengthened and reiterated cries 
breaking on the silence of these Alpine districts, 
and on hearing them, it will be well for him to 
hasten, with all diligence, towards the nearest 
shelter, as they indicate approaching storms. Ob- 
noxious to innumerable enemies, these animals 
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generally remain earthed through the day; hut no 
sooner is the sea-fowl seen retiring to her nest, than 
small foraging parties sally forth in quest of juicy 
herbage, and to enjoy, without restraint, their sport 
and play in the still moonlight. Thus they continue 
till the early clarion of some wakeful bird, or the 
first ruddy streak of morning over the eastern hills, 
cautions them to retire. In a moment they are 
gone, — 

Like tli^t pygmean race 

Beyond the Indian mount, or fairy elves, 

Whose midnight revels by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams lie* sees, while over-head the moon 
Wheels her pale course. Milton. 

When the snow descends in whirlwinds, the 
Calling Pikas are more than usually industrious. 
Small parties may then be seen occupied in forming 
avenues through the grass, over which the frozen 
snow forms a light and transparent covering. These 
avenues enable them more readily to procure their 
food, which consists of grain, small branches, leaves, 
and tender bark. 

Though generally leading a solitary life, no ani- 
mals are more gentle, or more ready to associate 
with man. Pallas relates that they soon accustom 
themselves to their new state of being, without ap- 
parently a wish to re-assume their former habits. 

The diminutive size of these confiding little 
mountaineers might lead to the conclusion that it 
would be impossible for them to sustain such an in- 
tensity of cold as they flrc obnoxious to in high 
latitudes and elevated situations. But let us not 
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doubt for a moment the parental care of Him who 
has called them into being: 

THE GUINEA-PIG, ( Cobaya ajperca . .) 

Gentle in disposition, docile, through weakness, 
almost insensible to everything, the Guinea-Pig 
has the appearance of an automaton. These arc 
the traits, says M. Cuvier, with which Buffon ter- 
minates his article on this animal, and which cha- 
racterize it with the utmost propriety. Every 
creature receiving from nature the instinct of self- 
preservation, is also endowed, to a certain extent, 
with the means of obeying it. All endeavour in the 
first instance to avoid their enemies, but if escape 
be ineffectual they have recourse to some one or 
more of their organ s as weapons of self-defence. The 
monkey endeavours to wound with his nails and 
teeth; the dog limits his exertions to biting; the 
cat tears with her talons; ruminating animals use 
their horns; horse kicks; the generality of the 
Rodentia employ their formidable incisive teeth, *and 
sometimes their bent nails. The Guinea-Pig alone 
cries out, and endeavours to fly. Whether the 
Creator has so constructed this animal, or whether 
domestication has rooted out its natural instinct, we 
have no means of knowing. Certain it is* that the 
poor, feeble creature appears to have no idea of 
opposition, or how to escape from harm; long in- 
cisive teeth, which are equally capable of being 
brought into action., and of inflicting severe wounds, 
are unemployed, as are his nails, in all purposes of 
warfare and self-defence. t When seized he utters a 
sharp cry, and makes some effort to escape from the 
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hand that holds him, then quietly submits to his 
fate, and seems to relinquish the hope of liberty in 
despair. We shall not probably find a second ex- 
ample of this extreme inoffensiveness in the whole 
class of Mammalia. Similar instances in either of 
the lower orders are but rare. 

Yet the Guinea-Pig passes as safely through life 
as his more blustering relatives. He is perfectly 
innoxious, and quietly enjoys his portion of allotted 
good. If his qualities do not ensure respect, or in- 
spire terror, he is in hostility with no one, and hence 
he is allowed to proceed without reprehension. Far 
happier in his lot, less obnoxious to fear and danger, 
than if he was ever alert and active to promote 
strife. Besides, as a countervailing quality, lest the 
extreme gentleness of the race should lead to their 
extinction in seasons of scarcity, they are extremely 
numerous. Such is generally the case with oil ihc 
weaker animals; if their lives are often shortened, 
their numbers proportionably incrARe, and the 
feeblest of the Creators works are thus preserved 
from those casualties which might otherwise, in 
some degree, counteract the design that called them 
into existence. 

These unoffending creatures, now generally domes- 
ticated throughout Europe, because their odour is 
thought to drive away Bats, are supposed to have 
originally proceeded from an American vessel; hut 
as this is merely conjecture, and the species are 
widely diffused throughout Europe, we have classed 
them among the animals of the ancient continent. 

The Gape, the Syrian, apd Hudson % Bay Hy raxes 
delight in the wild magnificence of Alpine districts. 
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The first resides in hollow rocks, and leaps with 
remarkable agility, feeding on vegetables and ut- 
tering a piercing cry. Any notice of the Hyrax of 
Hudson's Bay does not belong to this portion of our 
subject. As regards the Syrian some interesting 
memoranda have reached us. This curious creature 
is found in Ethiopia, and many parts of Abyssinia, 
in deep caverns, or beneath great stones. He doe3 
not burrow or make holes like the Rat or Rabbit, 
nature having interdicted this practice by furnishing 
him with feet, the toes of which are by no means 
adapted to tlic miner s toil. Hence, instead of bur- 
rowing in the earth, he seems to delight in airy 
places, in caverns, or in the clefts of hollow echoing 
rocks, where huge projecting stones afford a secure 
retreat, and preclude the fear of being removed by 
the strength or subtilty of man. In these interest- 
ing districts, wdierc the traveller is mournfully re- 
minded of ancient grandeur, it is said to be cheering 
to see the <®wds of these creatures that assemble 
on the stones which lie scattered around the en- 
trance of their caverns, to bask in the warm sun, or 
to enjoy the freshness of a Summers evening. In 
the regions they inhabit, there is much to inspire 
the traveller with apprehension, and it seems as if 
they partook of that feeling. They are never seen 
to stand upright, but steal along as if in fear, ad- 
vancing a few steps, and then pausing. 

Before dismissing the order Uodentia , it may he 
interesting, briefly to remark the admirable instinct 
which inclines them to seek out, or to erect such 
habitations a$ will serve to screen them from the 
w r eather, or as nests and cradles for the safeguards 
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of their offspring. These, however dissimilar in 
shape or station, arc admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they are designed, and so far from 
any inconvenience or danger accruing to the young, 
however comfortless they may appear to us, they 
are more secure than if differently lodged. If, for 
instance, some of the animal creation are nature’s 
citizens, houseless, and exposing their defenceless 
offspring without a shelter, to the winds of heaven, 
it is obvious that they do not require a more secure 
abode ; they, the parent^, are either fostered by the 
care of man, or strong, to labour and ward off the 
aggressions of their enemies. If others, on the 
contrary, deposit tlieir young, in holes or caverns of 
the earth, excavate a subterraneous dwelling, or 
throw up strong walls, wherein to shelter and pro- 
tect them, it is because such a security is needful: 
cither the hunter is their foe, or the more formidable 
species of animals pursue them as their prey. 

Admirable, indeed, is their sagacit^in the selec- 
tion of fit dwelling-places; and no less so is the 
fabric of them ; for with what inimitable art do 
these poor, untaught architects lay together their 
rude materials of sticks and straws, moss, or wi- 
thered leaves; how carefully do they close up the 
entrances, when about to hybernate, or leave their 
young for a short time! And further yet, with 
w liat care and skill do many line the interior of their 
dwellings, plaster the outside, or else* suspend them 
in such of nature’s citadels as serve for bulwarks to 
protect them from the operations of their foes. 

Where shall we find a # more ingehious artificer 
than the common field-mouse? She, faithful to her 

p 
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maternal duties, makes a most ingenious nest for 
the reception of her young. We have often seen 
specimens in our fields, and one was brought us 
curiously constructed in a thistle. It was artifi- 
cially platted, and composed of blades of wheat, 
perfectly round, and about the size of a cricket-ball, 
with the aperture so ingeniously closed that it 
could not be discovered. It was, besides, so com- 
pact, and well-fitted, that it might be rolled on the 
green without being discomposed, though it con- 
tained eight little blind mice. As this nest was per- 
fectly full, how could the dam administer to each? 
Perhaps she opened different places for that purpose, 
and then adjusted them when the business was over; 
but she could not herself he contained in the hall 
with her young; they also daily increase in size, and 
how then is the cradle to be enlarged? This ques- 
tion wc had no opportunity of solving, for unfortu- 
nately the beautiful thistle had fallen before the 
mowers liar4s. 

Time would rather fail us, than the wftnt of 
matter, were we to speak of all that we have wit- 
nessed or heard, of dwellings, constructed by no 
human hand, which stand like way-marks in the 
deserts, or up the rugged flanks of mountains, whose 
bold foreheads are shrouded by masses of snow, 
which the tempests have accumulated. 

We shall, therefore, briefly notice that the social 
habitation of the Alpine Marmots is situated in the 
regions of frost and snow; that when they are about 
to become dormant, their dwelling is constructed 
with no ordinary skill. It is broader than long, 
containing several inhabitants, and yet admitting a 
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free circulation of air. It is not merely a hole dug 
out, a straight or winding tube, like that of many 
untutored architects, but a species of gallery resem- 
bling the letter V; each branch of which has an 
inclining aperture, the one serving as a general 
receptacle, the other as a passage. At the further 
end, a sleeping apartment is well lined with moss 
or hay, which the community carefully collect during 

the Summer season. 

The Rock-Hat also chooses for his resting-place 
the fissures of echoing rocks beyond Lake Baikal, 
and the Mongolian desert, such as are rent asunder 
by hard frosts, or the insidious operation of parasitic 
plants. From tlitise he flings out those portions of 
vegetable mould that might incommode his progress, 
— then burrows deeper, and forms a large oblique 
passage; and then again, another gallery pointing 
downwards, winding among the rocks, and termi- 
nated by a small apartment, where he prepares his 
nest of tender leaves and herbs. 

Stranger still, the Economic-Mouse constructs 
a dwelling similar to that of the Icelanders: a 
long inclining gallery, terminated by a large and 
deep hole, intended to drain off the water, which a 
land-flood frequently occasions, and serving also as 
a place for offal ; that two diagonal roads further 
branch off from about the middle of either entrance, 
leading to a sleeping apartment and magazine, 
which the inmates keep dry and clean. 

We might here, too, instance, as illustrative of the 
same extraordinary instinct, the habitation of the 
Common Gerboa. We might lead# our readers to 
examine the apartments of the Lemming tribe ; but 
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the examples we have adduced will suffice to show 
how unerringly fitted to the end are these instinctive 
operations, whether to promote individual comfort 
and security, or further to display the power and 
omnipresence of Him who called them into being. 
These are way-marks of no ordinaryjcliaracter ; they 
rise in deserts rarely trodden by the foot of man, 
or amid the terrible accompaniments of Icelandic 
scenery, immense Alpine barriers, sounds loud and 
dread, and columns of smoke issuing from numerous 
rents and chasms in the lava. The mind, lost and 
bewildered amid the grandeur of the one, dwells 
with a feeling of confiding tenderness on the other; 
In the one, we recognise the footsteps of that Being, 
“ who touches the mountains, and they smoke, ” by 
the other we are powerfully reminded, that “His 
tender mercies are over all his works,” that amid his 
most tremendous operations, “He caretli for all 
that He has made.” 

THE ARMADILLO. 

We have spoken elsewhere of the extraordinary 
construction of the Armadillos: their localities, and 
general habits appertain to the animals of America. 
But the Ant-eater of the Cape belongs to this 
division of our subject, though concerning him we 
have little to narrate, except that he remains con- 
cealed through the day, and never ventures out, 
except at night*, when he goes to pasture on the ant- 
hills that abound in his vicinity. He commences 
his attack, by opening a breach on one side; and 
while the little community, terrified at the noise, 
and downfall of their intrenchments, are seen run- 
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ning about in great confusion, lie destroys a large 
proportion of them by means of bis long slender 
tongue. Without tusks, or any efficient teeth, he 
depends for safety on concealment; not in hollow 
rocks, or among huge masses of stones, but in the 
soft sand, which he excavates with such accuracy, 
and to so great a depth, that it is scarcely possible 
to remove him from his burrow. 

The genus Manis, or Pangolin, approximates to 
the Ant-eater, but the internal character of the two 
is widely different. Cased in armour, the Pangolins 
have nothing to fear from the most ferocious of the 
mammiferous tribes; it is even said, that the fierce 
Tiger and largest cats can do them no harm, that 
all their attempts to crush them with their teeth 
and talons are equally unavailing ; different species 
of this extraordinary family, inhabit various portions 
of the globe, but respecting them, no biographical 
memoranda of any interest have reached us. 

TI1E HIPPOPOTAMUS, ( Hippopotamus amphibius.) 

The Hippopotamus, of the order Paehydermata, is 
a huge unwieldy creature. lie principally inhabits 
the muddy banks of rivers, which he quits only in 
the night to seek for pasture. The slightest noise, 
or indication of danger, causes him to dive into the 
water, and from time to time, his nostrils may be 
seen emerging from the surface. 

The aspect of this creature is terrific, the opening 
of his mouth measures upwards of two feet, and the 
largest tooth more than a foot. Armed with such 
weapons, the stoutest heart might quail before him; 
hut his disposition is naturally mild, and as a coun- 
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terpoisc to his prodigious strength, he moves slowly, 
and raises himself with difficulty. When pursued, 
or intimidated, he endeavours to escape ; if wounded, 
lie turns on the assailants, and has been known to 
attack a boat filled with armed men, to seize the 
keel with his terrific teeth, and, after breaking a 
large hole and letting in the water, to dart away, 
shaking his great ears, as if in derision. “ I have 
seen him,” said a quaint old writer, “ in the wash of 
the shore, when the sea has tossed a Dutchman’s boat, 
with fourteen hundred hogsheads of water in her, 
upon the said beast, and left it dry upon his back, 
and another sea came, and fetched the boat off, and 
the beast was not hurt, as far as I could perceive. 
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The natives call this creature Kittimpungo- He is, 
they say, a kind of supernatural being; nothing 
will kill him : but, should they do to him as the 
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white men, lie would soon destroy their canoes and 
fishing-nets. Their custom is when he comes near, 
to throw him a fish, as a peace-offering, and then 
he passeth by, and will not meddle with their craft, 
lie doth most mischief when walking in the fields, 
hut when afloat hath only power to bite. As our 
boat once lay near the shore, I saw him go under 
her, lift her with his back out of the water, and 
overset her, with six men a-board; but, as it hap- 
pened, did them no harm. Whilst wc lay in the 
road, we saw three of t*hcse great creatures, which 
did trouble the bay very much every fall and 
change, and two or three days after. The natives 
sav that their noise resembles the hellowing of a 
bull.” 

We speak of the colossal strength of this formi- 
dable animal, but what is it when compared with 
the relative powers of some of the insect tribes! 
Well may we adore the beneficence of the Creator, 
in not having endowed the larger animals with mus- 
cular force proportionable to that of the inferior 
orders. A cock-chafer is six times stronger, accord- 
ing to his size, than the most powerful horse; and 
if the Elephant, as Linnaeus well observes, was strong 
in proportion to the stag-beetle, he could uproot the 
firmest oaks, and level mountains. Were the Lion 
and the Tiger as strong and swift for their mag- 
nitude as the cicindela and the carabus, no precau- 
tion could elude their vigilance, no human strength 
withstand their prowess. Could the viper and the 
rattle-snake move with a rapidity and force equiva- 
lent to that of the iulus gmd scolopehdra, who could 
avoid then: venomous bite? But the Creator has 
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wonderfully manifested liis Almighty power in these 
little creatures, in showing what lie could have 
done, had He so willed; and his goodness in not 
creating the higher animals with power and velocity 
on the same scale as that of insects. 

Individuals are also often seen in Dondola ; 
though herbivorous, and living on the roots and 
hark of water-trees and plants, they are still dread- 
ful scourges to the inhabitants. They often descend 
the Nile as far as Sukkot; and, in 1812, a consi- 
derable number passed the Buhr-cd-Hadjar, and 
made their appearance at Nady-Hafna, to the great 
alarm of the natives, who had never heard of a 
similar visitation. One of these was killed by an 
Arab; the peasants ate the flesh, and sold the teeth 
and skin to a merchant of Sivutt. Another con- 
tinued his course northward, and was observed be- 
yond the cataract of Assouan, at Deraco. 

This fearful creature is rarely met with at Shendy, 
though he occasionally appears there. M. Burckhardt 
notices having seen one in the river near Boegdha, 
which made great ravages in the fields, by the tread- 
ing of his enormous feet, as well as by the quantity 
of food he consumed. The natives had no means 
of destroying him ; his visitations were new to 
them, and their slender weapons could not pene- 
trate his tough hide. But experience would soon 
have taught them how to circumvent the fierce in- 
truder. At Sennaar, where these terrific creatures 
are very numerous, they are caught in pitfalls, 
covered with reeds, into which they fall during their 
nightly excursions. 

- The size and almost shapeless mass of a small 
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Hippopotamus, when lying on the ground, appears 
enormous. The colour is generally uniform, and 
may be correctly imitated, by a slight tinge of 
Indian ink. 

It would he highly interesting to become better 
acquainted with the biography of this mammiferous 
tenant of the -African rivers. Ills habits and loca- 
tion must bring him into contact with the Croco- 
dile and liis relatives, on whose natural domicile 
he seems continually to intrude. Were he not 
superior in strength to these formidable and fero- 
cious reptiles, he would soon he dm on from his 
watery retreat-; l>ut # we hear of no struggles between 
them; their relative capabilities seem known in- 
stinctively to each other; and while the strongest 
shows no inclination to attack, the weakest is 
afraid to commence hostilities. It may, indeed, be 
remarked, that whatever superiority of intellectual 
power is to he found relatively, among the lower 
orders of creation, such superiority is not in any 
instance sufficient to get the better of physical force; 
while in man, whose bodily powers, however modi- 
fied and adapted to his station, are comparatively 
weak, intellect bids defiance to brute force, and 
surmounts all opposition. 

However related to the carnivorous swine, the 
animal of which we treat appears to live solely on 
the vegetable kingdom. It might be suspected that 
this formidable creature, from his watery dwelling, 
partially lived on fish, but this is not the fact; and 
if he be driven to the river in search of food, it 
appears to be only fur $uch vegetables as affect 
moist situations. In common uith the llbinoceros, 
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his supposed relative, the swine, and even the 
lordly Elephant, he is fond of wallowing in the mud. 
He does this by an instinctive impulse, and it affords 
relief against parasitical insects, and the humming 
population of warm humid districts. 

TIIE RHINOCEROS, (Rhinoceros Indicia .) j 

A first view of the Rhinoceros suggests the idea of 
an enormous hog, to which he bears some resem- 
blance in the shape of his skull, the smallness of his 
eyes, and the singular construction of his ears ; but 
in his general contour, and clumsy legs and feet, lie 
rather assimilates with the Hippopotamus or Ele- 
phant. 

Next in size to the last-mentioned animal, he 
widely differs from him in natural powers and in- 
telligence; for the Creator has assigned to this un- 
wieldy creature nothing that elevates him above the 
ordinary rank of quadrupeds. His skin is appa- 
rently deprived of all sensibility, neither has he a 
proboscis, serving instead of hands ; he has only a 
moveable lip, with a strong horn attached to it, and 
to this, his means of address and dexterity are 
limited. Yet, superior in brute force to most of 
his companions, lie retains a certain elevation from 
the strength and magnitude of the offensive weapon 
with which lie is endowed. This weapon is peculiar 
to himself, and is more advantageously situated than 
the horns of ruminating animals, for these solely 
defend the superior portions of the head and neck. 
But the horn of this fierce creature preserves from 
injury the muzzle, mouth, and face; and hence the 
Tiger, who does not scruple to attack the ponderous 
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Elephant, and seize on his proboscis, will scarcely 
venture to insult this creature, well knowing that 
one stroke of his long horn would suffice to lay him 
in the dust. The Rhinoceros is also cased in armour, 
or rather in a skin so thick, and so impenetrable, 
that he neither regards the claws of the Lion, nor 
the Tiger, nor even the sword or shot of the hunter. 
This skin is different from what envelops almost 
every other species of mammalia; it is thicker than 
that of the elephant, of # a dark hue, and impervious 
to insects. lie can neither dilate nor contract it, 
hut then it is rolled up into large folds about the 
neck, the shoulder^, and the crupper, in order to 
facilitate the motion of his head and limbs, which 
last are massy, and terminated by large feet. 
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These animals eat vorrciously. Tlie one that was 
brought from Bengal to London, in the year 1739, 
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though not above two years of age, consumed daily 
seven pounds of rice and three pounds of sugar, be- 
sides hay, green herbs, and large quantities of water. 
In coming over, the expense of his food and journey 
amounted to nearly one thousand pounds. No 
country but that of Shangalla, his wild and ancient 
empire, deluged with six months* rains, and full of 
large rocky basins, screened from evaporation by 
dark woods, or watered with deep flowing rivers, 
could supply his enormous draughts. Hence he is 
necessarily restricted to certain localities; for it is 
not every place that could maintain him; to migrate 
is impossible, or to seek an asylum among the sands 
of Album. But it is not only for the sake of thus 
refreshing himself, that he frequents these humid 

places. Large, fierce, and strong as he is, he must 

submit to defend himself from the weakest of all 
adversaries. This adversary is a fly, probably of 
the genus oestrus, which attacks the Rhinoceros, 
as well as the Camel, and many other animals, and 
would, according to Bruce, easily suhdue him, were 
it not for the expedient of rolling in the mud, and 
thus encasing himself, as wjtli a coat of mail. 

The great strength of this formidable species, is 
especially displayed, when hotly pursued by the 
hunters. A few 3 r ears since, a party of Europeans, 
with their native attendants, set forth on this ha- 
zardous sport. They had not proceeded far, when 
they fell in with a herd of seven, led apparently by 
a chieftain of giant port, and indomitable strength. 
When first charged by the hunters, the leading 
Elephants on which they ,rode, instead of using their 
tusks, wheeled round, and received the blows of 
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their opponents on their backs. These blows brought 
them immediately to the ground with their riders; 
but as soon as they had risen, the brutes were 
again ready, and again brought them down: thus did 
they combat, till four out of the seven Rhinoceroses 
were killed, when the rest made good their retreat. 

Yet it is rare to meet with them in large companies; 
they are generally solitary and savage. Even then 
it is dangerous to attack them, for their sense of 
smelling is so exquisite^ that they readily discover 
whether any one approaches, and on the first sus- 
picion betake themselves to flight, or rush furiously 
on the enemy.' It ^s therefore hazardous to rouse 
them up, for the Rhinoceros, when under the influ- 
ence of fear or anger, moves with astonishing celerity, 
considering his unwieldiness, his great weight in 
front, and the shortness of his legs. At first he sets 
off in a kind of trot, which soon increases to a 
gallop. When pursued, he runs invariably from 
one wood to another, and forces himself into the 
thickest part. Trees of considerable magnitude are 
broken down as if with a cannon-shot, and fall on 
either side. Such as are young, pliable, and full of 
sap, are bent back by his enormous velocity and 
weight, and after he has passed, restoring themselves 
by their natural elasticity, sweep the incautious pur- 
suer and his horse from the ground, or dash him 
against the trees; hut should it happen, that he 
makes towards the plain, and the well-mounted 
hunter is able to get before him, there is little pro- 
bability of his escaping. Pride and anger cause him 
to stop short, and he apptvrently resolVes on victory 
or death. He stands for a moment, as if to summon 
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all his courage, and then rushes furiously on the 
horse. Woe to the rider, if not well practised in 
this kind of sport. But if calm, collected, and 
nothing daunted by the terrible charge of the enor- 
mous enemy, he turns short on one side, the victory 
is won. In a moment, his armed companion (for a 
huntsman never goes alone,) springs from behind 
him, unseen by the Rhinoceros, who is intent upon 
attacking his supposed enemy, the horse, and gives 
him a stroke across the tendon of the heel, which 
renders him incapable of further flight or resistance. 

■ It is terrible to witness one of these enraged 
animals when hotly pursued, or pursuing. The 
greatest intrepidity and coolness are requisite, to 
meet him in open war, and hence the hunters ge- 
nerally prefer to steal upon him unawares. For this 
purpose they conceal themselves among the bushes, 
where he loves to hide, watch till lie lies down to 
sleep, or wallow in the mud, and then fire directly 
at his ears, where alone he is vulnerable. 

Yet even this fierce creature has been tamed. 
M. Cuvier mentions a captive specimen which came 
under his immediate notice. The creature was 
young, very gentle, and obedient to his keeper, 
though subject occasionally to violent fits of passion, 
during which it was necessary to keep out of his 
reach. The cause of this occasional violence could 
not be traced, unless to a natural longing for that 
liberty which he had never enjoyed, and which 
excited in him an effort to break his chains, and to 
burst from bis unnatural confinement. The offer of 
food soon calmed him; lie acknowledged those who 
were most liberal, and as soon as they approached 
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he stretched forth his long upper lip, opened his 
mouth, and put out his tongue. His prison being 
small, he had little opportunity to display the extent 
of his faculties, and his keeper took no other pains 
with his education, than to induce him to forget, or 
to misconceive, his own strength, and implicitly to 
submit to his master’s will; but, judging by the at- 
tention he bestowed on everything around him, and 
by his quick perception of different persons, it 
might fairly be presumed, that his sagacity would 
have been more developed under favourable cir- 
cumstances. llis great strength, and the appre- 
hensions constantly entertained that, in one of his 
paroxysms, lie might break his prison, procured him 
at all times very gentle treatment. Nothing was 
required without an appropriate reward, and the 
slight movements that were allowed him made hardly 
any exertion necessary. He was able merely to turn 
his head to the right, and to lift up his leg. Nor 
was it without cause that the power of this enormous 
animal was thus restricted. The one which Emanuel, 
king of Portugal, sent to the Pope, in the sixteenth 
century, destroyed the vessel that contained him; 
another noticed by Buffon, at Paris, was drowned in 
like manner, during his voyage to Italy. 

The Rhinoceros, when free to select his pasturage, 
feeds chiefly on thistles and thorny shrubs, which he 
prefers to the richest pasture. He is also fond of 
sugar-cane, and different kinds of grain. Not being 
carnivorous, he neither disturbs the small, nor fears 
the largest animals, but lives in peace with all, even 
with the tiger, who ofjen accompanies, without 
daring to molest him. This peaceful disposition 
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render tlie alleged combats between the Elephant and 
llhinoceros doubtful. Such combats must of ne- 
cessity be rare, since there is no exciting cause of 
hostility; besides, no antipathy has ever been ob- 
served to exist between them. Pliny is, I believe, 
the first who notices their having been led to combat 
in the brutal shows of the amphitheatre, and hence, 
most probably, the erroneous opinion, that such is 
their natural disposition. But every action with- 
out a motive is unnatural ; it is an effect without a 
cause, and for this anomaly we have no precedent in 
animal biography. 

By comparing wlmt wo know of these colossal 
animals, in their wild condition and captive state, 
we may gather sufficient data on which to form a 
tolerable estimate of their true character. They 
are endowed with such amazing powers of body, as 
to repel, if not to overcome, the active ferocity of the 
Lion, and the ponderous strength of the Elephant ; 
hut, at the same time, they seek their subsistence, 
not by the destruction of animal life, hut in the pro- 
fuse banquet of the vegetable world. That they will 
resist aggressions none can doubt; and on him who 
wantonly molests them in their ancient empire, they 
inflict the most tremendous vengeance; but, if left 
to the ordinary bent of their own disposition, never 
has the huge inmate of the African marshes been 
known to seek occasion to exercise his strength to 
the injury of dny*living creature. 

The Rhinoceros is hunted for his skin, which 
makes the stoutest, and best leather. Ilis flesh, too, 
is excellent, and his horn is used for various pur- 
poses. The Indians and Negroes esteem every part 
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to be endowed with some extraordinary qualities ; 
one portion is with them an antidote against poison, 
another, a specific in medicine: most of these virtues 
are probably imaginary, — but there are many things 
in high repute, which have no other value than 
what is derived from public opinion. 

Naturalists recognise four species of Rhinoceros, 
the one-horned and two-horned of Africa, and two 
similar species belonging to India. 

THE ZEBRSi, ( Equus Zebra .) 

Whether we consider symmetry of shape, or bril- 
liancy of colour, the Zebra is perhaps the most ele- 
gant of all quadrupeds. He unites the figure and 
gracefulness of the horse, with the light and 
bounding movements of the Stag. His skin is 
varied with black and yellow belts, regularly and 
exactly disposed, and as nicely separated as those of 
a striped stuff. They extend not only over the 
body, but over the legs and thighs, the head, and 
even the ears and tail; so that, at a distance, the 
Zebra appears as if artificially adorned with ribands, 
in a manner the most regular and elegant. In the 
female, these bands are alternately black and white; 
in the male black and yellow; the hair is short, 
close, and fine, and its lustre augments the beauty 
of the colours. 

These animals inhabit Africa, #n<\ are supposed 
to extend from Abyssinia to the Cape. 

Two fine specimens are now in the Zoological 
Gardens, London, where they enjoy # fresh air, and 
display their graceful movements. 

We know little concerning the natural history of 
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the Zebra; because he is wild, and, as yet, un- 
tameable. Unlike the Quagga, he spurns the yoke 
of servitude, and proves a rebellious subject to the 
lord of the creation. At the Cape, many attempts 
have been made to civilize him, but to no purpose. 
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Sparmann relates an instance of a rich citizen 
who had brought up and partially tamed some 
Zebras, with the intention of using them for harness, 
or the saddle. Fancying that their education was 
complete, he li£wl them yoked to his chariot, al- 
though unaccustomed to such restraint; but he 
had nearly paid dear for his folly, for the Zebras 
rushed back to their stalls with such terrible fury, 
as to leave him little inclination to repeat the ex- 
periment. Attempts have been made in Europe to 
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domesticate and reduce them to obedience, like the 
horse, but hitherto without success; yet persevering 
kindness may at length bow this beautiful creatnre 
to the yoke. A new and elegant addition would 
thus be made to the varieties of civilized life, since 
the Zebra scarcely yields to the horse in gracefulness 
of figure, exclusive of his captivating colours. Mr. 
Barrow seems to think, that this high-born African 
might be really tamed, notwithstanding his vicious 
and obstinate disposition, if proper means were used; 
but far greater skill, patience and perseverance 
than, the Dutch peasant possesses, are necessary to 
subdue an animal, ijaturally haughty and courageous, 
or to conciliate one that is constitutionally timid. 
It is not by whip, goad, or spur, that a mettlesome 
creature, taken in a state of nature, can be con- 
quered. Blows and harshness only serve to increase 
its resistance and obstinacy. But it appears that 
this animal may be made to yield to more gentle 
treatment: and in corroboration of this, M. F. Cuvier 
cites an instance of a female, which Avas perfectly 
tame and gentle, and suffered herself to be mounted, 
■without resistance. 

The country of the Hottentots also reveals an- 
other beautiful animal, which has hitherto been 
confounded with the Zebra : this is the Dauw 
(Equus monlanus ). But a striking peculiarity in 
the hoof, points out that his habitation is very 
different from the Zebra’s: the stripes, too, are 
dissimilar: besides, he is never found upon the 
plains, nor the Zebra on the mountains. 
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THE MUSKS. 

The Musks, a species of Antelope, a graceful race, 
that appertain to the order Ruminanlia , celebrated 
equally for agility and elegance, exist in Asia, and 
the great islands of the Indian Ocean. They delight 
to wander in places of difficult access, especially on 
the summits of high mounthins, covered with pines. 
In manners, they resemble the Chamois, the small 
forest Antelope, and other Alpine quadrupeds, 
springing with great celerity, and talcing refuge 
when pursued on the most inaccessible summits. 

The Thibetan Musk ( Moschus moschi ferns) was 
unknown to ancient naturalists, although the drug 
it bears was employed from time immemorial, in 
Central Asia, and subsequently in Europe. Little 
respecting them is known, except that they are of 
a bold and fearless character; that they leap vigor- 
ously, and that to facilitate their perilous descents, 
their hoofs are long, and so constructed as to serve 
for grasping the scarry edges of the rocks, while 
either climbing or descending. Their native regions 
extend from China and Tartary to the mountains 
above the sources of the Indus, northward. Thibet 
is especially renowned for the superior quality of the 
musk Avhicli these animals produce. 

Others of the same family press on the attention 
of the naturalist, particularly the Kanchil ( Moschus 
Javanicus). These animals are swift, and light of 
foot, and proverbially cunning. So crafty are they, 
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that when taken in nooses laid for them, they will, 
on the arrival of the hunter, stretch themselves 
motionless, as if dead; but the moment he unties 
them, without further precaution, they start up and 
disappear in an instant. A still more singular ex- 
pedient is attributed to this animal. When closely 
pursued by dogs, the Kanchil will sometimes make 
a bound upwards, hook himself on the branch of a 
tree, by means of his crooked tusks, and there 
remain suspended till the dogs have passed beneath. 

M. F. Cuvier has given a general view of the 
numerous family -of Cervus , the Stags, in the 
j Dictionnaire des Sciences Nalurelles , article Cerf. 
We shall draw from this copious and valuable source 
our principal observations, and blend with them 
such remarks from other quarters, or from personal 
research, as may serve to elucidate the subject. 

The graceful genus comprehended under this de- 
nomination, consists of those animals, the males of 
which have deciduous horns, or antlers, destitute of 
a horny sheath. In general, they are remarkable 
for the elegance of their forms, the lightness of their 
proportions, and the velocity of their movements. 
The legs are firm and slender, the body compact and 
round, the neck long, and the head well-shaped; 
their look is meek, yet confident ; wild, yet curious ; 
the colours of tlieir coats clean, • brilliant, and 
agreeable. Hence they have been at all times in- 
teresting to mankind, and the chase of them an 
object with the great and wealthy. • 

The genus is extended over Europe, Asia, and 
America : it is found also in Northern Africa, and on 
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most of the great islands of the Indian Ocean. The 
Portuguese introduced it into the Isle of France, the 
British into Jamaica, and the latter doubtless will 
soon import it to New Holland. 

The instincts of this pleasing family, render them 
respectable among their brethren of the wood and 
field ; those which live more or less isolated may 
be partially domesticated; but those which live in 
flocks, sucli as the Rein-deer, willingly submit to 
the yoke of servitude ; a fact that strongly supports 
the generally received opinion, — that gregarious 
animals are alone susceptible of domestication. 
Some species reside exclusively in forests, others 
on the open plains, or even in swampy meadows. 

TIIE ELK, ( Cervus alces.) ' 

Tiie Elk is the largest of the Stag genus, being 
higher at the shoulders than the horse. His horns 
sometimes weigh nearly fifty pounds, and hence, in 
order to enable him to sustain such an enormous 
load, his neck is short and strong; this certainly 
detracts somewhat from that elegance of proportion 
so generally predominant in the Deer, But who* 
ever asserts that he is wanting either in majesty or 
beauty, must he imperfectly acquainted with the 
subject. To those who contemplate him in all the 
glory of his full-grown horns, amid the wild scenery 
of his own wilderness, nothing can appear more 
majestic or imposing. Yet, doubtless, it is the 
aggregate of his appearance which produces this 
effect; when his proportions are considered in de- 
tail, they seem destitute of that harmony of parts, 
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which, to the imagination of the spectator, produces 
the feeling of beauty. The head is narrow and 
clumsily shaped; the eyes are small and sunk, the 
ears hairy and asinine, the neck surmounted by a 
heavy mane, and the throat furnished with long 
coarse hair; but the body is round, compact, and 
short, the tail not more than four inches in length, 
and the legs, though very long, are remarkably clean 
and firm; this length of limb, and the overhanging 
lip, caused the ancientg to fancy that the animal 
grazed walking backwards. 

The Elk is an inhabitant of northern latitudes ; 
he exists in Europe, between the fifty-third and 
sixty-fifth degrees, including a part of Prussia, 
Poland, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Lapland, and 
ltussia. In Asia he is found further south, from 
the thirty-fifth to beyond the fiftieth degree, spread- 
ing over Tartary, and abounding in Japan; if, indeed, 
the denomination of elk is not applied to an unde- 
scribed species. In America, he resides between 
the forty-fourth and fifty-third degrees of latitude, 
round the great lakes, and over the whole of Canada, 
and new Brunswick. 

Bishop Ileber noticed an animal of this descrip- 
tion during a Tiger-hunt, in the neighbourhood of 
Ivulleanpoor. The jungle-grass grew wild and high, 
and swept the liowdah of the tallest Elephant, and 
as they pressed through it, a graceful creature of the 
Deer kind sprung up ; it was larger than a Stag, of a 
dusky-brown colour, with spreading, but not pal- 
mated horns. Mr. Boulderson, the collector of the 
district, said it was a young Mohr, a species of Elk, 
and that he had seen a specimen so large, as to 
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allow a middle-si^ed man to stand upright between 
the tips of the horns. He could have shot it, but he 
did not like to fire at so harmless a creature. The 
Mohr accordingly ran off unmolested, rising with 
splendid hounds, to the very top of the high jungle. 
A little further on, another rose, and also sprang 
rapidly away. This was most probably a female. 
The sight of these curious creatures was highly gra- 
tifying, nor less so the animation of the hunters, the 
curious appearance of the howdalis* and men, as they 
SGemed to sail through an ocean of waving grass, 
while the huge animals that carried them were 
scarcely discoverable, the anxiety with which every 
distant motion was looked for, and the continual 
calling and shouting of both horse and foot. The 
•whole assemblage beautifully harmonized with the 
grandeur of the scene. In the distance, arose the 
glorious sweep of the Himalaya, distinct and dark, 
with icy mountains, towering, in a clear blue sky, 
over the nearest range; one of these was Keder- 
Nath, the peak above the source of the Ganges, the 
Meru of Indian fable, the centre of the earth, — 

Its altar, and its cradle, and its throne ; 
to which the idea of awful and inaccesible remote- 
ness is attached. Nor had the nearer range, — the 
giants in the rear, much less of grandeur and sub- 
limity. They were divided into several successive 
ridges, with tho most romantic forms of ravine, 
forest, crag, and precipice ; while at the foot of the 
lower hills extended a long black level line, so 
black and level, ‘tliat it seemed to have been drawn 

• Small carriages attached to the Elephant’s back. 
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with ink and a ruler. This was a deep, unwhole- 
some forest, a literal belt of death, over which a 
thick white mist is often seen suspended. 

In pursuing this portion of our subject, w r e shall 
have frequent occasion to observe the extraordinary 
precision with which different species are restricted 
to certain portions of the globe; the geography of 
plants is noticed as a curious and interesting de- 
partment of natural history, — that of animals is far 
more so. 

During the Winter months, the Elk resides chiefly 
in hilly w r oods; in snowy weather, he seeks the 
coverts; in clear, the open spaces. When the Sum- 
mer is set in, he frequents swamps or the borders of 
inland lakes, often going deep into the water, in 
order to escape the sting of gnats, or to feed on 
such floating herbage as precludes the necessity 
of stooping. While the snow is on the ground, he 
chiefly crops the buds, and strips the bark of button- 
wood, spruce and juniper-pines, birch, and maple, 
raking otf the snow’ with his enormous horns, which 
serve instead of mattocks, to search for various kinds 
of mosses. This is attended with some difficulty; for 
he is obliged to spread his fore-legs, and even occa- 
sionally to kneel. 

It is delightful to see these noble creatures thus 
employed. Some break down the branches of trees, 
very dexterously, with their ample cmtlers; others, 
as we are assured by Huron, and the Canadian 
hunters, w r hen speaking of the American species, 
dig up the snow, to get at the mossy covering 
beneath; but this is generally the work of the 
whole herd, and is resorted to only in times of 
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great necessity, and when the snow is two or three 
feet deep. They then assemble in companies, headed 
by an old, experienced male, shovel back the snow, 
and throw it over their heads, their fore-feet, mean- 
while, being equally engaged in striking it from 
under them. Few, perhaps, there are who would 
not experience, while contemplating such a spec- 
tacle, a secret feeling arise within them of gratitude 
to that Being, who by such means enables these 
poor creatures to save themselves from perishing in 
the severest weather. 

It seems, too, as if there was a kind of domestic 
policy among them; they live in herds, each of 
which, during a part of the year, consists of an aged 
female, two grown-up, and four young Elks, two 
males and two females; but during the snowy 
periods, at least in America, one or more older males 
sojourn with the family, as if to protect them from 
injury, and to assist in shovelling aside the snow. 
Several of these families keep near each other, seek- 
ing the coverts, if the weather be unusually severe, 
and remaining closely pressed together, or trotting 
in a circle, till they have beaten down the snow. 

The young Elks are so simple and void of fear, 
that during the first months of their appearance, 
they may be easily taken; and in the water, where 
they go to avoid the flies, they will suffer the 
natives to paddle towards them in their light canoes, 
and even to take them by the head without at- 
tempting, to escape. 

These animels are hunted in North America, 
chiefly during the early par t of Winter, and towards 
the Spring. While the earth is lightly covered 
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with snow, it is difficult to attack them; hut when 
the frost sets strongly in, and the hunters run on 
snow-shoes, they try to turn the game towards ra- 
vines, or where the snow is drifted deep. The 
Iluron-hunters relate, that when this is effected, the 
Elk becomes their prey; but they are obliged to 
act cautiously; and when he begins to flounder in 
the snow, to run instantly and fire at him as he 
turns, otherwise he will endeavour to double on his 
track, and charge his pursuers with great impetuo- 
sity. This method of attacking the Elk, is very 
ancient, and is thus described by Virgil. 

Now that perpetual sleet and driving snow 
Obscure the skies, and hangs on herds below, 

That starving cattle perish in their stalls, 

Huge oxen stand enclosed in wintry walls 
Of snows congealed: whole herds arc barred there 
Of mighty Stags, and scarce their horns appear. 

Tlie dextrous huntsman wounds not these afar 
With shafts, or darts, or makes a distant war 
With dogs; or pitches toils to stop their flight; 

But close engages in unequal fight: 

But while they strive in vain to make their way 
Through hills of snow, resembling stacks of hay, 
Assaults with dint of sword, or pointed spears, 

And homeward, on his back, the joyful burden hears. 

Georgies III. 

But though thus easily subjugated when imprisoned 
in the snow, the Elk has been known to set the Wolf 
and Bear at defiance with his horns:, he acts in his 
defence with his fore or hind-feet; and his kick is 
so powerful and quick, that a small tree has been 
splintered by it. 

The Indians are great mlmirers of the flesh ; some 
travellers think it superior to venison, but it may 
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be doubted whether a similar judgment would b 
formed by them when surrounded with domcsti 
comfort. Pennant states, that these animals wer 
once used to draw sledges in Sweden, but that, a 
their fleetness often enabled malefactors to escape 
the use of them w T as prohibited. The hide make 
excellent leather, and buff-skins for belts. 

This group includes the Fallow-Deer, a smal 

tribe, which is confined to one existing species. 

We cannot ascertain the period of their introduc 
tion into Britain. All we know with certainty is 
that when the Romans, the masters of the faires 
and most wealthy climate in the world, turned thci 
arms against the ancient Britons, troops of hal 
savage men chased the deer of the forest over tliei: 
gloomy hills, beside lakes concealed in a blue mist 
and over cold and lonely heaths. These childrer 
of the forest, who excelled in the use of the oai 
and battle-axe, were ignorant of the art that could 
alone perpetuate the knowledge of their various 
productions. Their conquerors disregarded an} 
description of them, and ages passed away before 
the historian sought to record them in his annals 
These annals were but imperfectly written by the 
dim light of science, which shone feebly amid the 
surrounding gloom ; and the facts it served to eluch 
date were embellished or disguised by succeeding 
writers. To an Englishman, the subject is particu- 
larly interesting ; and he will allow us to enlarge e 
little further on the natural history of a race, whom 
his savage ancestors hunted through those vas; 
primeval forests, which darkly shadowed the present 
site of populous cities, of colleges, and temples. 
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It is doubtful, according to Baron Cuvier, whe ■ 
tlier the species be originally European, though found 
in a wild state in Lithuania, Moldavia, Greece, 
Persia, and even China. Tradition says, that the 
English spotted variety was introduced from Bengal, 
but it is now unknown in those vast regions. The 
Anis of India, China, and Persia, probably led to 
this mistake; for the Spotted Buck is noticed in 
Gtvillims Heraldry (fourth edition, 1660, p. 171), 
as borne in ancient coats-of-arms, and therefore an- 
terior to British intercourse with India. As the 
Platogna of the modern Greeks is allowed to be the 
Fallow-Deer, it must of course be wild, for there 
are no gentlemen s parks in Turkish Europe, the 
Grand Seignor’s, perhaps, excepted. In Spain, they 
are reported to be nearly as large as the Stag, and 
in Sardinia they are numerous. Hence we may 
infer that in Southern and Central Asia, Fallow- 
Deer are indigenous. Baron Cuvier proves, that 
this graceful species was not unknown to the an- 
cients; with his usual ability and learning, he points 
out the Platyceros of Pliny, and the Dama of Virgil 
and Ovid, as referrible to this animal. 

As an article of food, their venison, at least in 
England, is superior to that of other Deer. Besides 
the spotted variety, there is another of a dark brown 
colour, the fawns of which have not even those 
beautifully varied spots so common fo most others. 
This variety is reported to be hardier, and to have 
been introduced into England by King James the 
First, from Norway. 

Ayles Holt, adjoining Wolmar, is one of their 
favourite haunts. These forests are only parted by 
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a narrow range of enclosures, yet no two soils can be 
more dissimilar. The Holt consists of strong miry 
loam, covered with a rich turf, and bearing oaks of 
a majestic size, while the sister forest, though an- 
ciently occupied with lofty trees, is now a barren 
and sandy waste. Nor less extraordinary is the 
fact, that though the Holt has been of old well 
stocked with Fallow-Deer, without any other pale, 
or fence, than a common hedge, they were never 
seen within the limits of Wolmar; while the Red- 
Deer of Wolraar were never known to haunt the 
glades and thickets of the Holts. 

No one species of animals, indeed, approaches so 
near to another, as the Fallow-Deer to the Stag; yet 
they tenaciously keep apart, and it is rare to find 
them together in the same district, unless transported 
thither. 

Fallow-Deer generally associate in herds, and 
keep together ; but when a considerable number oc- 
cupy one park, they form two distinct groups, which 
soon become hostile, from a mutual wish to possess 
the same enclosure. Each of these groups is led by 
a chief, — the oldest and strongest of the flock: the 
others follow, and draw up in order of battle, to 
force their opponents from the best pasture. The 
method of these combats is very curious. The 
hostile troops make regular attacks, fight courage- 
ously, mutually support one another, and never, 
apparently, think themselves vanquished by a single 
check; for the battle is renewed daily, till the weaker 
are completely foiled, and obliged to remain in the 
worst pasture. Their nature, it seems, is not so 
robust as that of the Stag; they are likewise less 
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common in the forest, and subject to greater varieties. 
When free to range at will, they affect hilly coun- 
tries ; and when pursued by the hunters, double, and 
endeavour to conceal themselves by starting another 
animal. When fatigued and heated, they take the 
water, but never attempt to cross such extensive 
rivers as the Stag. Between the chase of this noble 
animal and his relative, there is, in fact, but little 
difference. Their knowledge, instinct shifts, and 
doublings are the same, though perhaps more ge- 
nerally practised by tlie former than the latter: 
because, being less enterprising and swift of foot, 
the Stag has more often recourse to all the instincts 
with which his Maker has endowed him, in order 
to elude the vigilance of his enemies. 

Bones of the fossil Elk are often dug out of the 
peat-mosses in Ireland. A skeleton, nearly complete, 
w as discovered in a bed of marl, in the Isle of Man. 
The height of this animal, independent of his enor- 
mous horns, w r as about that of the common Elk. 
Heads, horns, and fragments of this noble species 
are also found scattered in England, in Silesia, beside 
the Rhine, in Brunswick, France, and Lombardy, 
where once, undoubtedly, the living species ranged 
w ild and uncontrolled, amid impenetrable forests and 
vast morasses. As these remains arc found almost 
invariably in recent formations and vegetable 
moulds, some naturalists ingeniously conjecture, 
that the destruction of this species may be more 
recent than is commonly supposed. This inference 
rests chiefly on the discovery of one of these colossal 
heads during the year 1 600 , on the "borders of the 
wandering Iss, near Emmerich, in a sandy soil, sur- 
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rounded with arms and stone axes. In Ireland, the 
same peat-bogs, or mosses, which contain these horns, 
have likewise produced implements of human manu- 
facture ; melancholy memorials of forgotten labours 
of a people once, perhaps, numerous and flourishing, 
but whose name and race have vanished from the 
earth. 


THE STAG, ( [Cervus elaphus ,) 

Belongs to the Elaphine Group , which constitutes a 
small division of the genus; the most celebrated in 
the annals of the chase, and the fictions of the poets. 
The Stag is one of those innocent, gentle, and peaceful 
creatures, which seem designed to animate and 
embellish the deepest solitudes, and to occupy, at a 
distance from man, the tranquil retreats of those 
gardens of nature. The elegance and lightness of 
liis figure, the flexibility of his limbs, his grandejy, 
strength, and swiftness, the graceful curving of his 
head, which is rather adorned than armed with 
living branches, sufficiently distinguish him from all 
the other inhabitants of the forest. 

This interesting animal has also a fine eye, and a 
quick sense of hearing. When listening, he raises 
his head considerably. When about to enter a 
coppice, or any half-forested retreat, he stops to look 
around him, and scents the wind, in order to dis- 
cover if any cause of fear exists in that wild place. 
He is a simple, yet a curious and crafty animal. 
When hissed or called to from a distance, he stops 
short, looks steadfastly, a$d with an expression of 
admiration. Carriages, men, and cattle, particu- 
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larly arrest his attention; but they rather seem to 
amuse than terrify him; and if the people who 
accompany them are neither armed nor have dogs, 
he moves on unconcernedly; stops to eat a mouth- 
ful, and then gazes again. He appears to listen 
with great delight and tranquillity to the shepherd's 
pipe; and the hunters sometimes employ this arti- 
fice to encourage and deceive him. In general he is 
less afraid of men than of dogs, and is never sus- 
picious, or inclined to use any arts of concealment, 
unless frequently disturbed. His food varies in 
different seasons. In Autumn, he searches for the 
buds of green shpibs, the golden flowers of the 
broom, the purple heath, and bramble-leaves. 
During the snows of Winter, his provender consists 
of bark and moss ; but if the weather be mild and 
open, he browses on such green herbs as the frost 
has spared. When Spring arrives, he goes to seek 
Jjje catkins of the poplar, the willow, and the hazel* 
with the leaves and flowers of the cornel. In 
Summer, when the choice is greater, he prefers rye 
to every other grain, and the black berry-bearing 
alder to all other trees. 

These beautiful animals are still the proudest 
ornaments of our parks and royal forests, though 
few in number, when compared with the dappled 
herds of other days. Formerly the chieftains used 
to hunt them with the magnificence of eastern 
monarchs; and how numerous those assemblages 
once were, may be learned from that celebrated 
ballad which commemorates the adventures of the 
renowned Percy. 

B 
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To drive the Deere with hound and home 
Erie Percy took his way : 

The child may rue that is unborne, 

The hunting of that day. 

The stout Erie of Northumberland, 

A vow to Heaven did make, 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods, 

Three Summer clays to take. 

With fifteen hundred bow-men bold; 

All chosen men of might ; 

Who knew full well in time of neede, 

To aymo their shafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran, 

To chase the Fallowe-Dccre; 

On Munday they began to hunt, 

Ere day-light did appear. 

And long before high noon they had 
An hundred fat Buekes slainc; 

Then having dined, the drovyers went 

To rouse the Deere againe. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods, 
The nimble Deere to take ; 

That with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo shrill did make. 


We also learn from the memoirs of Cary, Earl of 
Northumberland, that it was customary with the 
border gentry to request permission from the Lord 
Warden of the opposite marshes for leave to hunt 
within their districts. If leave was granted, they 
assembled their retainers towards the end of Summer, 
and pursued, their sports with hounds and horn; but. 
if they took this liberty unpermitted, then the Lord 
Warden of the invaded border would not fail to in- 
terrupt their sport with his “ merry-men all,” and 
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fearlessly chastise their boldness. The earl mentions 
an instance that occurred while he held the office of 
Warden. Some Scotch gentlemen resolved to amuse 
themselves in defiance of his injunctions, and a 
tragedy equal to that of Chevy-Chase would have 
ensued, if the intruders had been proportionably 
numerous and well armed. The English bowmen 
came upon them and “some hurte was done,” 
though the Lord Warden had given an especial 
order that as little blood should be shed as possible. 
The whole party were taken prisoners, and only re- 
leased on their solemnly engaging to abstain from 
such sporting for the future. 

But the pomp and equipage of hunting are now 
disused, rebellious chieftains rendered them a pre- 
text to assemble their clans for other purposes than 
chasing the wild Deer through their good green 
woods: government accordingly interfered, and a 
highly penal act was passed to prohibit similar as- 
semblages. 

Now, not a single Deer grazes the lofty Cheviot 
hills, and the neighbouring wastes: the woods are 
also gone, the beautiful brushwoods and oaks, that 
once diversified that princely chase. M I have hearde 
say,” observes Leland, “that in Northumberland 
there be no forests, except Cheviot hills, where is 
much brushwood and okke grounde, overgrown© 
with linge and some with mosses. This same 
Cheviot hills, stretchethe xx miles! There is great 
plenty of Redde Dere, and Roo Bukkes.” 

Yet still, in later days, the ancient baronial resi- 
dence would have be # en incomplete without the 
appendage of branching antlers, and a forest with 
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those long alleys, which are figured and described in 
old books and pictures, where the fern grew wild and 
high, and dancing lights and shadows seemed to 
sport in mimic chase over a wilderness of broken 
ground and coppice-wood, through sunny glades, 
and beside the streamlet, as it went sparkling down 
the dell. 

Such were the accompaniments of that lordly 
residence, the Castle of Hamilton, now a dilapi- 
dated ruin, frowning on the brink of a precipice, as 
if in remembrance of its past glories. Beneath, the 
Clyde sweeps oyer a dark rugged bed of stone, over- 
hung with trees and bushes, and beyond its old gray 
towers some aged oaks point out the site of the 
Caledonian forest, the ancient resort of hound and 
horn. 

Such, too, were the accompaniments of Chantilly, 
the residence of the Constable de Montmorency. 
Lord Herbert tells us that a noble forest adjoined 
the castle, thick- set with tall trees, and an under- 
wood, and cut into long walks; that while the dogs 
pursued their flying quarry, Wild Boars, Roe Deers, 
and Stags, the huntsmen rode along the sand- walks, 
and met or overtook the game. Nay, such was the 
passionate fondness of our ancestors for the chase, 
that it was often manifested in the choice of a 
residence. An ancient inscription at Wharncliffe, 
informs the passer-by, that “ the lodge was erected 
in stern King Henry's days, by Sir Thomas Wortley, 
a gentle knight, that he might hear the buck-bell 
in the Summer season." A simple record, yet 
speaking much to the imagination. 

But when the Civil Wars dismantled those lordly 
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residences, the ancient chases, ridings, and forest- 
walks were also disparked, and the occupants de- 
stroyed. Such of the cayaliers as retained their 
estates, were generally too much impoverished to 
re-establish their Deer-parks, aud hence the park or 
chase, one of the magnificent features of an ancient 
mansion, could no longer be regarded as the natural 
and marked appendage to the residence of an Eng- 
lish gentleman. 

Those who remember the noble herd that ranged 
some years since, oyer the precincts of Wolmar, 
may form a tolerably correct idea of what the Deer- 
park must anciently have been, with all its accom- 
paniments of branching antlers, wilderness, and 
forest. Yet the royalty now consists entirely of a 
tract of sand, extending about seven miles in length, 
two and a half in breadth, covered with heath and 
fern, and diversified with hills and dales, though 

without any standing trees. A few cottages are 

scattered on the verge of this wild district, and their 
timbers consist of black hard wood, which the 
owners procure from the bogs, by probing the soil 
with a sharp instrument. This wood resembles 
oak, and the old people say that they discover it on 
a Winter's morning, by the hoar-frost, which lies 
longer over the space where it is concealed, than on 
the surrounding morass. 

This lonely domain was an agreeable haunt for 
many sorts of wild fowl, heath-cocks, black game, 
or grouse; but these have long since disappeared. 
Nor does the loss of the black-game prove the only 
gap in the Fauna Sebprniensis , for another beau- 
tiful link in the chain of being is wanting. This is 
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the Stag, which towards the beginning of the last 
century amounted to about five hundred head, and 
made a stately appearance. An old keeper, of the 
name of Adams, who, with his father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather, successively enjoyed the head- 
keepership of Wolmar forest, for more than one 
hundred years, assured Mr. White, of Selborne, that 
Queen Anne, as she journeyed on the Portsmouth 
road, did not think the forest of Wolmar beneath 
her royal regard. She turned from off the road at 
Lippock, and reposing herself on a bank, which still 
retains her name, saw with great complacency the 
whole herd of Red- Deer, broughjt by the keepers 
along the vale before her; a sight worthy of the 
greatest sovereign. But this noble herd gradually 
diminished; the Waltham Blacks, as they were 
termed, a hardy race of illicit sportsmen, soon re- 
duced them to about fifty head. One disappeared, 
and then another, till the late Duke of Cumberland 
sent dawn a huntsman, and six yeomen-prickers, 
attended by stag hounds, to capture the Deer, and 
send them in carts to Windsor. This was done so 
effectually, that during the Summer all these noble 
creatures were conveyed to a place of safety: in the 
following Winter, when the fawns were also taken 
off, such fine chases were exhibited as furnished the 
country-people with conversation for many years. 

Mr. White saw one of the yeoman-prickers single 
out a Stag from the herd. When the swift-footed 
creature was separated from his companions, they 
gave him twenty minutes' law, then sounding their 
horns, the stop-dogs were permitted to follow, and 
a most gallant scene ensued. 
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But the rage for poaching did not cease with the 
removal of the Deer; it still continued, and the 
Waltham Blacks at length committed such enor- 
mities, that government enacted the severe and 
sanguinary Black Act*. When the excellent Bishop 
Hoadley was urged to restore Waltham-Chase, he 
refused, from a motive worthy of a prelate, replying, 
“ That it had done mischief enough. 1 ’ 

He who traverses the extensive moors of Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, and the mountains of Kerry, which 
add so greatly to the magnificence of the romantic 
scenery around Killarney, falls in occasionally with 
the straggling descendants of those vast herds that 
ranged in former limes through the forests of this 
and the sister kingdom. 

The chase of this noble animal lias become an 
art, and requires a kind of knowledge which can 
only be gained by experience. It implies an as- 
semblage of men, dogs, and horses, all so trained, 
that their movements must concur in producing one 
common end. The lover of the sport will tell you 
that the chiding of the hounds, returned as it often 
is, in a double echo from two neighbouring hills, 
w T ith the hallooing of the huntsmen, and the sound- 
ing of the horn, has a natural tendency to elevate 
the mind into the most harmless and pleasing 
exultation. But to us, who are unskilled in this 
rough sport, we own the effect is somewhat different; 
we cannot help feeling for a noble animal, thus flying 
the pursuit of swift huntsmen and fierce dogs. Like 
the musing Jaqucs, we are much inclined to rest 


* Statute 9th Geo. I., c. 22. 
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upon some forest bank, and as bound and born, 
horse and hunter, are sweeping by, to deem them 

Mere usurpers, tyrants, and what’s worse, 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up. 

In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 

Baron Cuvier mentions several places where 
fossil remains of the Stag have been discovered. 
Among others, the cavern of Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, 
celebrated for the bones of the Hysena, Elephant, 
Rhinoceros, and Hippopotamus. 

The editors of his splendid work possess the 
drawing of a horn that was furnished by the Rev. 
Richard Ilennah; it was found at a very great depth 
in the Porthstream tin-w r ork, parish of St. Austle, 
Cornwall. The same gentleman favoured them with 
the loan of another horn, twenty-two inches in 
length; this specimen lay among large fragments of 
rolled rock, trunks of trees, leaves, and hazeL-nuts, 
at the depth of about seventy feet. Stags* horns 
have also been discovered in the same peat-mosses 
of Ireland as contain the remains of the fossil Elk. 

The Nepaul Stag ( Cervus Wallichii ) evinces a 
near affinity with the true Stag; but no particulars 
of his natural history have reached us. 

The Stags of India belonging to a section of the 
tribe called the Rusa Group adhere to their assigned 
localities. None of the wild foresters of nature are 
more swift of foot; the great continent of India is 
all before them, and yet restrained by that myste- 
rious influence which controls their movements, they 
never depart from their native regions. The inha- 
bitant of the jungle never aspires to the sterner soli- 
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forsake their scanty herbage, for the rich luxuriance 
of the plain. The Gona ( Cervus unicolor) of Cey- 
lon, the largest species on the island, which sur- 
passes the European Stag in size, resides among the 
jungles, and in the deepest forests of that country, and 
is said to be equally bold and fierce. The Saumer, or 
Black Rusa of Bengal, ( Cervus Aristotelis ,) a strong 
and vicious animal, is assigned in like manner to 
the most lonely and deeply wooded haunts. Some 
British sportsmen, who* on a shooting expedition, 
had crossed the arm of the Jumna to a woody island 
in quest of game, on entering the jungle, suddenly 
found an old male of this species. Observing the 
Elephant on which they rode, he started up, and 
gave the alarm with a loud shrill pipe, or whistle. 
This unexpected notice caused others of his tribe to 
start up and rush into cover, while he stood at bay, 
with his bristly main on end, and in a most threaten- 
ing attitude ; but before the sportsmen could prepare 
their guns, he wheeled round, and dashed into the 
underwood, as swiftly as a Rhinoceros. Captain 
Williamson met with one of the same species. He 
was nearly the size of a Lincolnshire cart-horse, and 
of a shining black. These fine creatures generally 
walk at the head of the herd, which consists of 
about twenty mouse-coloured females. 

The Rusas of Malagar, Timor, Malacca, and 
Mariana, have each their prescribed localities. Like 
the preceding, they are mostly gregarious. Such, 
with a few exceptions, are generally the case ; for a 
spirit of sociality seems tp pervade the animal crea- 
tion, though not exclusively confined to animals 
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of tlie same species. We know a Doe still alive, 
that was brought up from a little fawn, with a dairy 
of cows, and so strong is her attachment to her 
adopted friends, that she accompanies them in the 
morning to the pasture fields, and returns with 
them at evening to the yard. The house-dogs 
never attempt to molest this confiding creature; 
but if any strangers pass, a chase ensues, while the 
master smiles to see his favourite securely leading 
her pursuers over hedge, or gate, or ditch, till 
she can reach the cows, who, with fierce lowings, 
and menacing horns, drive the assailants out of their 
domain. 

TIIE COMMON ROEBUCK, ( Cervus capreolus ,) 

Is by far the smallest of European Deer, extremely 
active, graceful, and even daring; with a full, fine, 
clear eye; leaping vigorously, and preferring the 
border of the forest to its shade. 

These graceful animals are now scarce in England, 
but still abundant on the Highlands. They are 
delicate in their food, and browse on the buds and 
small shoots of several kinds of forest-trees, in pre- 
ference to grazing, and thereby commit some damage 
in the forest. No art or kindness can avail com- 
pletely to tome them, for their distrust remains 
invincible. 

Horns and fragments of a species similar, appa- 
rently, in size and shape, have been discovered in 
calcareous marl, near Orleans, with fragments of 
other fossil remains, as well as in the peat-earth of 
the Somme. It is foreign to the subject of this 
work even cursorily to allude to the general researches 
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of geologists; but we cannot avoid recurring for a 
moment to that period when these graceful animals, 
and their giant companions, the Elephant and Rhi- 
noceros, grazed beside the lakes of Central France; 
then in all tlicir beauty and repose. Who that had 
seen myriads of tender insects frequenting the banks, 
the Crocodile and the Tortoise emerging from the 
water, lake-birds swimming on its surface, and 
herds browsing securely amid forests of palm-trees, 
would have conceived it .possible that all this luxu- 
riance of life, this variety and beauty of design, con- 
stituted no more than a transient scene! How 
incredible would the prophetic voice have sounded, 
even from amid the gigantic trunks of tree-ferns, 
and the remains of other plants, widely distinct from 
such as clothed the adjacent plains and mountains, 
and apparently indicating an intensely hotter climate, 
which should have foretold that these magnificent 
lakes must one day vanish, their rosy beds become 
consolidated, and then, after being buried under 
repeated streams of liquid lava, again be furrowed 
into deep valleys, with intervening hills ; and, lastly, 
adorned and enlivened with a new creation of ani- 
mals and plants! That further, the granite would 
not only give birth to burning mountains of prodi- 
gious magnitude and height, but to a chain of at 
least three thousand minor cones, and to as many 
fiery torrents of lava; in a word, tl^at the whole 
scene, the temperature of the air, the surface of the 
land, hill and valley, lake and river, with all the 
countless myriads who then enjoyed the gift of life, 
were doomed in the revolutions of futurity, like the 
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Heavens on the opening of the sixth seal, to depart 
as a scroll, when it is rolled together*. 

While tracing such terrific displays of Omnipo- 
tence, we are naturally led to inquire into the 
moral cause which induced a merciful Creator thus 
to mar the beautiful productions of his hand: for 
reason as well as revelation declares that a moral 
cause must have existed. Those who were placed 
in this magnificent world as spectators and enjoyers 
of his bounty, must havq violated the command- 
ments that were given to promote their ultimate 
well-being, or so wise and so beneficent a Being 
would not have overturned the glorious displays of 
his benevolence and power* 

THE GIRAFFE, ( Camelopardalis giraffa .) 

We have now to consider an animal of so extraordi- 
nary a form, and lofty stature, that even the stuffed 
spoils, the almost shapeless representations of the 
living creature, produce in the beholder a mingled 
feeling of astonishment and awe; his imagination 
is involuntarily led back to the early epochs of the 
world, when colossal creatures peopled the earth, 
and were the undisputed possessors of every region. 
He may fancy himself beholding a survivor of the 
great diluvian catastrophe, when the Mastodon and 
the Megatherium were swept away. This colossal 
creature stands isolated amongst ruminating animals ; 
his most striking characteristics offer a mixture of 
several genera, among which it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether he should be classed with the Camel 
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race, or assigned to the Stag and Antelope. His 
noble height, long neck, callosities on the knees, and 
a want of spurious hoofs, assimilate him closely with 
the former, and so obvious is this approximation, 
that it did not escape the notice of the ancients ; but 
then the pedunculated form of the frontal processes, 
in the shape of horns, recall to mind that character 
in the Muntjak Deer; while the stiff hair that crowns 
their summits seems to want only the cementing 
gluten, in order to become true horns. This affinity 
is maintained by other characters, which it is foreign 
to our purpose particularly to specify 
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The name Giraffe is derived from "the Arabian 
Zuraphattay which is itself corrupted from Amharir 
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Ziralhaha; the Romans, who had seen this animal 
exhibited from the time of Caesar, described it by 
the appellation of Camelopardalis , on account of its 
similarity to the Camel in form, and to the Panther 
in spots. Pliny, iElian, and Strabo, briefly noticed 
the colossal creature; but Ileliodorus, Bishop of 
Tricca, is the first who furnished any satisfactory 
account. “The ambassador,^ said he, in his JEthi - 
opica , “of the people of Abyssinia, brought presents 
to Hydaspes; and among other things, there was an 
animal of a strange and wonderful species, about the 
size of a Camel, marked witfi florid spots; the hinder 
parts were low, like those of a Lion, the shoulders, 
forefeet and breasts, disproportionably elevated; the 
neck was small, and lengthened out from its body, 
like a swan; the head in form resembled a camel’s, 
but twice as large as that of a Lybian ostrich, and it 
rolled its eyes, which had a film over them, in a 
strange maimer. 

This noble animal, the loftiest and most harmless 
creature that wanders, over the plains of Ethiopia, is 
said to be sometimes nearly twenty feet high. But 
among the domestic specimens noticed by the editors* 
of Cuviers Animal Kingdom , Mr. Burchell’s male in 
the British Museum is the tallest, and measures 
seventeen feet six inches; the rest did not exceed 
sixteen. It is strange that an animal so easily 
domesticated has never been subjected to man; his 
services would be invaluable. 

Those who visit the vast plains of the interior, 
and especially the great Southern Desert, often meet 
with small families of seven, eight, or even fifteen 
of these animals. These wild districts are destitute 
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of herbage, or succulent vegetation, but it matters 
not to the stately Giraffe, his giant port and the 
dimensions of his neck and limbs would scarcely 
brook the gathering oft low herbage; that great 
Being, who has consigned him to wander through 
pathless -wastes of sand, has provided the Mimosa 
Camelopardalis for his use. 

One of these fine creatures is now in the Jardin 
des Plantes, at Paris; his arrival excited great 
interest; he was accompanied by an escort of twenty 
gens d'armes; a Dafur moor, and a negro of Sennaar, 
dressed in their national costume and turbans, held 
the animal in a halter, followed by two other 
Africans. 

It was curious to see the stately Camelopard, 
with his escort of Egyptians, gens d’armes, and idlers, 
thus approaching his new dwelling. His elegant 
head reached to the foliage of the chestnut trees; his 
long neck rose gracefully above the throng, and his 
large brillant eyes seemed full of mildness and joy. 
The moor and negro, Hassan and Atar, proud of 
this beautiful animal, had ornamented his neck with 
a vast wreath of flowers, near which were suspended 
several Arabian amulets. 

Among the many who afterwards visited him, 
were two Egyptians in the dress of their country, 
and very affecting it was to notice the delight with 
which he immediately recognised them; he loaded 
them with caresses, his countenance ’exhibited the 
liveliest joy, and every movement indicated that the 
sight of these men awakened in him the most agree- 
able associations. They, no doubt, brought to his 
remembrance the clear cloudless skies of Egypt, and 
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the boundless plains on which his young eyes first 
opened to the light. 

The cabinet of the Jardin des Plantes was the 
first European establishment that possessed even the 
skin of a Camelopard. Since the Roman conquest, 
none were brought from Southern Africa; and it 
seems that they were even rare in those vast regions. 

Though naturally unoffending, the Camelopard 
will not submit to unprovoked aggressions. From 
the great elevation of his head, and the comparatively 
small dimensions of most other animals, his hornlike 
processes on the forehead are useless as weapons of 
defence, but he can strike with prodigious force. 
Besides, he has another, and even more efficient 
means of protection. Mindful of his peaceful dispo- 
sition, and that, notwithstanding his length of limb, 
he is not swift of foot, his Creator has wrapt him in 
a skin of such impenetrable thickness, that even the 
talons of the Lion cannot pierce it. Hence the 
Camelopard is often seen bearing one of these 
tyrants of the desert upon his back, for a considerable 
distance, and then hurling him off with a prodigious 
effort, regardless of his rage and talons. 

This unoffending creature was exhibited, with 
others of a sterner mood, in the cruel sports of the 
amphitheatre. By the order of Probus, a number of 
large trees, torn up by the roots, were transplanted 
into the midst of the circus; the spacious and 
shady forest was immediately filled with a thousand 
Ostriches, a thousand Stags, a thousand Fallow-Deer, 
and a thousand Wild Boars; and all this variety of 
game was abandoned to the riotous impetuosity of 
the multitude. The tragedy of the succeeding day 
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consisted in tlie massacre of a hundred Lions, an 
equal number of Lionesses, two hundred Leopards, 
and three hundred Bears. The collection prepared 
by the younger Gordian for his triumph, and which 
his successor exhibited in the secular games, was 
less remarkable for the number than for the singu- 
larity of the animals. Twenty Zebras displayed 
their elegant forms and variegated beauty to the 
eyes of the Homan people ; ten Elks, and as many 
Camelopards, lofty ancl harmless creatures, were 
contrasted with thirty African Ilytenas ; the most 
implacable savages of the torrid zone. The unof- 
fending strength wjtli which their Maker had en- 
dowed the greater quadrupeds was admired in the 
Rhinoceros, the Hippopotamus of the Nile, and a 
majestic group of thirty-two Elephants. While the 
populace gazed with stupid wonder on the splendid 
show, the naturalist might observe the figure and 
properties of so many different species, transported 
from every part of the known world, in the Homan 
amphitheatre. But any benefit that science might 
derive from folly, was surely insufficient to justify 
such a wanton abuse of the animal creation. 

And there, red murder breathed her bloody steam; 

And there, where buzzing nations choked the ways. 
And roared, or murmured, like a mountain stream, 
Dashing or winding, as its torrent strays; 

There, where the Itoman millions hlgine or praise, 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd. 


As the Romans were acquainted with the Came- 
lopard, he must doubtless have been brought by 

s 
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them from the north of the equinoctial line*; 
modern naturalists have only known him since the 
researches of Mr. Paterson, Colonel Gordon, and M. 
Le Vailliant, in Southern Africa. Mr. Park noticed 
a gray animal of giant height, while effecting his 
escape from captivity among the Moors ; and which, 
though merely seen in passing, lie could not mistake 
for any other than a Giraffe. This was, doubtless, 
the wild Camel of the mountains ; the existence of 
which has been attested by. several negroes of the 
interior. Besides, in the Pramestine Mosaics, of 
the time of Marcius, where two spotted Camelopards 
are seen together, a larger and short horned animal 
is likewise represented, but spotless, with the 
letters Yauoyc written over. 

The Cavicorniaji Family , hollow horned, as the 
Bull, which is next in order, comprises a class of 
ruminants, constructed after one single model, and 
provided with real horns. Although the number 
of the species is considerable, it is difficult to 
designate them by distinct and permanent indica- 
tions. They may be viewed as forming one great 
family, divisible into two tribes, the Caprine , goats, 
and Bovine , buffaloes; but it cannot be denied that 
this division, though convenient, is nevertheless 
arbitrary in its limits, for the passage from one to 
the other leaves a doubt where that limit should be 
fixed. Neither artificial nor natural characters 

Those now exhibiting in this country are from Northern 
Africa. 
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enable us to mark the links of the great chain of 
being, or rather the knots in that complex web, by 
which every kind of animated being is connected 
with others in a greater or less degree of affinity. 

We have now to contemplate a vast variety of 
living creatures, arranged by naturalists into families, 
genera, and groups, and subdivided into numerous 
varieties. They are exceedingly beautiful: very dif- 
ferent in their forms and instincts, and yet admirably 
adapted to their several localities and haunts. It 
has often occurred to us to notice the remarkable 
precision with which individuals, families, and tribes, 
are assigned to various localities ; yet, perhaps, in no 
one case is this appropriation more decided, than in 

the following striking instances. 

As species, or varieties, the Onjgine Group is 
widely dispersed over an immense extent of territory : 
perhaps from the borders of China, but certainly 
through Southern Persia, Arabia, the Deserts of 
Northern and Middle Africa, to Senegal, southward 
as far as the Cape of Good Hope. Their great 
strength and swiftness, aided by ability to feed on 
acrid succulents, and thorny shrubs, account for the 
vast extent of tlicir native regions. 

Some prefer mountains and elevated w r oody coun- 
tries; others the plains and sandy deserts, where 
they seem to subsist with very li ttle water. Strong, 
vigilant, and active, they repel the Hyaena and Jackal; 
they can even intimidate the Lion. If assailed, or 
driven to defend themselves, they raise the tail, toss 
the head in a menacing manner, and then, with a 
tremulous and shrill warning snort, they dart with 
incredible velocity upon their enemy. We have 
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seen spears, manufactured by the natives of South 
Africa, armed with the horns of the Oryx, from 
which the tribe takes its name. 

hive individuals appertain to this division: one of 
these, the Nubian, is probably the Ton, or Too, of 
the Hebrews and Egyptians. It is portrayed in the 
hieroglyphic representations on the tombs of the 
ancient kings. 

The Chiru, of the same group, might have still 
remained unnoticed in the elevated wildernesses of 
Central Asia, if the people of the country had not 
assorted it to be the Unicorn ; all the Oryxes are 
liable to break their long and slender horns, in 
vigorous charges on their foes; and hence we may 
infer that the report of Unicorns, so ancient, perma- 
nent, and universal, depends solely upon these 
accidents; and that the Chiru is most probably the 
U nicorn of the ancient Persians. 

The elegant Gazcllinc Group reside in Africa and 
Asia: they are a gay and graceful race, and bound 
with astonishing celerity through their native wilds. 

Through flowery champaigns mm these joyous creatures, 

Of many a colour, size, and shape, all graceful 
In every look, step, attitude prepared, 

Kven at the shadow of a cloud, to vanish, 

And leave a solitude, where thousands stood, 

With heads declined, and nibbling eagerly; 

As locusts when they light on some new soil 
And move no more, till they have shorn it bare. 

The Antelope is spread nearly over the whole of 
Africa, partially, in Eastern Europe, and throughout 
the plains of Western, Middle, and Southern Asia. 

It is worthy of remark, how striking in their 
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wild solitude are the scenes which continually im- 
press the traveller, as he passes under ancient trees, 
whose gray arms meet above his head; through im- 
mense forests, that have never echoed to the axe; 
over rivers, where bridges are unknown; along 
paths in the thick- tangled jungle, which have been 
made by elephants during their constant migrations, 
through a country which they have possessed for 
ages. Here, in pursuing his weary way over hills, 
and across rivers, he seps around him wild animals, 
as they rush through open spaces between clumps 
of bush, or bound across the level line of the vast 
plains. There is Jhe stately Koodo, with its spiral 
horns; the llartbeest, that gallops away, and then 
proudly turns round to gaze on the intruder; the 
llusli -Bock, that rises just before the horse’s feet; 
and the beautiful Spring-Bock, with its bounding 
motion, and spreading the snowy fur of its back as 
it hies, with a celerity that seems to laugh at the 
hunter’s speed. 

The Ncolraghie Group , including the smallest 
species of the genus, arc confined to Central and 
Southern Africa. Their shrill warbling cries are 
often heard, at intervals, in the depths of the most 
solitary forests; and no sound can be more impres- 
sive, especially if mingled with the loud roaring of 
the torrent after heavy rains, when the wind favours 
its transmission. 

The Tragelapliine Group , uniting considerable 
elegance of form with .singularly opposed colours, 
and horns departing from the Antelopine type, reside 
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principally in the deepest glens and woody moun- 
tains of Nigritia and South Africa ; the Ncvmor- 
hadine gradually declining from the typical character 
of the Antelope, both in form and limbs, and ap- 
proaching more and more towards the genus Capra, 
arc confined to the forests and high mountains of 
Central Asia, and the great Indian Archipelago. 

Now look towards Southern Africa, for the four 
distinct groups which appertain to the genus Dama- 
lis, and observe how wonderfully they also are re- 
stricted within certain limits. Among these, the 
Bubalis and Caama are most distinguished; the first 
is found on the deserts, and in the wildest solitudes 
of Africa, north of the line from Morocco to the 
Nile; the second, a most majestic creature, resides 
with his companions in small flocks on the barren 
flats in the interior of CafFraria. 

Troops of docile and confiding Impoofos frequent 
the rocks of the Karoo district, in company with 
wild Ostriches; the solitary Canna prefers the Great 
Desert, and in the wrnody portions of the Cape colony, 
and about CafFraria, on the plains of the Karoo 
mountains, and about the sources of the rushing 
Garcep, the powerful and magnificent Koodoo de- 
lights to wander, feeding as lie goes, on the buds of 
trees and shrubs, and defending himself with un- 
daunted spirit. 

Southern Asia has the Portacine Group, the 
Hog-deer, a race connected with the Buffalo, by 
the position of the horns, a round bulky body, and 
cow T -like feet. Northern India contains the rapid 
Neelghau. Central and Southern Africa, the native 
country of innumerable species, discloses the genus 
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Catoblcpas, which includes a race of creatures that 
no human art has yet availed to soften, of fierce and 
terrible appearance, somewhat resembling a Bull, 
with blood-red eyes, and a shaggy brow, swift of 
foot, vicious, and fond of fighting, living in herds on 
the desert, and apparently as regardless of shade and 
water, as the Ostrich. 

We may not dismiss this portion of our subject, 
without again adverting to a few among these vari- 
ous families and groups, concerning which some par- 
ticulars of interest may* be added. 

TIIE ANTELOPES. 

• 

The Antelope is noticed in English history, as a 
heraldic bearing belonging to the Plantagenets, 
during the reign of King Edward the Third, about 
the close of the fourteenth century. The Antelope 
was symbolical of an honour, held by the House of 
Lancaster. John, the great Duke of Bedford, bore 
his arms supported by this animal; and from the 
time of Henry the Fourth, the office of Antelope 
poursuivant had been instituted, and continued to 
the end of the Lancasterian branch. Whether the 
heralds of those times had any obscure knowledge 
of the animal, through the medium of the Crusaders, 
cannot now be ascertained. 

It is foreign to our purpose even briefly to narrate 
the different characteristics of these graceful creatures. 
But it may be remarked, that their speed, in gene- 
ral, surpasses that of every other mammiferous ani- 
mal. 

The females, particularly of the gregarious species, 
are gentle and confiding; but the males are often 
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vicious, and subject to sudden fits of caprice. The 
beauty of their soft and large dark eyes, has long 
been the theme of Arabian and Persian poets, — and 
is thus elegantly noticed by one of our own: 

The wild Gazelle on Judah’s hills 
Exulting yet may hound, 

And drink from all the living rills, 

That gush on holy ground. 

Its airy step, and glorious eye, 

May glance in tameless transport by. 

The very name, Gazelle,' by which several of the 
genus arc distinguished, designates this animal as a 
young Fawn; and also signifies a tender and elegant 
female. It is applied, besides, to a species of highly 
polished and musical stanza; and we may infer, 
that in the beautiful regions of the East, these ani- 
mals attracted the notice of mankind in the primitive 
ages of that land of early civilization, for we find* 
them in the oldest mythologies, and among the 
symbols of its astronomy. In the Hindu zodiac, the 
Antelope holds the place of the Capricorn ; and on 
this graceful animal, Chandra, or the moon, is 
fabled to ride. In the Institutes of Menu, certainly 
more ancient than the Macedonian invasion, we 
find that the Brahmins were not only occasionally 
allowed, hut also directed, to feed on the Ena, or 
spotted Antelope. 

These animals display, in common with other 
inhabitants of the thick forest of the Terrai, a 
singular instinct with regard to the malaria which 
at certain seasons of the year pervades those un- 
wholesome regions. The w^ole skirt and margin of 
the Himalaya range of mountains are surrounded by 
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a thick forest of nearly two days* journey, with a 
marshy soil and atmosphere, more pcstilentul than 
the Sunderbunds, or the Grotto del Cane, a literal 
belt of death, which even the natives tremble to 
approach, and which, during the rainy season, every- 
thing that has the breath of life instinctively for 
sakes. Antelopes, Monkeys, and Wild Hogs, make 
excursions into the elevated plains, and Tigers 
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ascend the hills. Persons, such as dak-bearers, or 
military officers, who arc obliged to traverse the 
forest in the intervening months, agree that not even 
a bird can be heard or seen in the frightful solitude. 
Yet during the heaviest rains, while the water falls 
in torrents, and a dark oanopy of clouds tends to 
prevent evaporation, the forest may be passed in 
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tolerable safety. It is during the extreme heat, and 
immediately after the rains have ceased, in May, the 
latter end of August, and the early part of Sep- 
tember, that the deadly malaria prevails. In October, 
the animals simultaneously return; by the latter 
end of that month, the wood-cutters and cowmen 
cautiously resume their occupations. From the 
middle of November till March, troops pass and 
repass, and with precaution, no risk is usually ap- 
prehended. 

The Large Gazelles live in families; but the 
smaller are gregarious, keeping at a distance from 
wooded scenes, and residing principally on barren 
deserts. Yet they forsake them during the night, 
to approach cultivated fields; and it is said that, in 
the desolated provinces of Abyssinia, they are fond 
of resorting to the fields, where the labours of for- 
gotten men have left abundance of grain growing 
wild in order to seek food and cover; thus con- 
cealed, they arc hunted with .great difficulty. The 
Arabs and Bedouins of Africa, and Western Asia, 
wait their arrival at the springs, and steal upon them 
unawares. The Persian nobles, the wealthy Moors 
and Turks, pursue them with the hawk, or slip the 
Persian Lynx, or Chctah, to surprise them; but even 
when the hawk is flown, it is generally necessary to 
circumvent the quarry. Though they commonly feed 
at dawn and twilight, wandering travellers some- 
times come unexpectedly upon a herd at night; and 
then it is observed, that if no dogs arc present, they 
will scarcely rise, or if they are induced to go further, 
they presently lie down again. But should any un- 
usual noise disturb them, they immediately trot off, 
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and evince symptoms of anxiety till the return of 
daylight. During the ill-fated expedition to discover 
the source of the Zaire, or Congo, the devoted 
travellers saw many herds of Antelopes, of various 
and new species, chiefly belonging to this group. 
Some of these were obtained, but only a few short 
notes respecting them reached England. Dr. Smith's 
memoranda were sent to his relations at Christiana, 
but those of the accomplished Crunch were, unfortu- 
nately, in a peculiar kind of short-hand, hitherto 
unde ciphered. 

TIIE SPRINGER ANTELOPE, (Antetopus euchorc,) 

Is an object of much interest on account of its 
migratory habits. This species reside on the plains 
of Southern Africa, to an unknown distance in the 
interior ; they assemble in vast herds, and migrate 
from north to south, and back again at the time of 
the monsoons. These migrations, which are said to 
take place in their most numerous forms only at the 
interval of several years, appear to proceed from the 
north-east in masses of many thousands, which de- 
vour every green herb. The Lion has been seen to 
travel, a terrible intruder in the midst of the com- 
pressed phalanx, with only as much room between 
him and his affrighted victims, as the fears of those 
immediately around him could procure space, by 
pressing outwards. The foremost # of these vast 
columns are in good condition, the rear equally lean, 
while they journey on in one direction. But, with 
the change of the monsoon, when they return to- 
wards the north, those tl^it were in the rear become 
the leaders, fattening in their turn, and leaving the 
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others to starve, or to he devoured by the numerous 
enemies that follow their perilous career. Figure 
to yourself an immense plain, belted round by one 
of those deep primeval forests, through which the 
whirlwind has opened green and spacious vistas, full 
of splendour and repose; a noble herd of Springers, 
appearing like a cloud on the horizon, advancing 
slowly and majestically, with all the glory of their 
lyrated horns, now impelled by fear, either of the 
hunter or of beasts of prey, and encumbered by the 
greatness of their numbers, bounding up into the 
air, and discovering the beautiful white spots that 
so fancifully adorn their croups, which become 
dilated with the effort, and then close again in their 
descent. lie who has witnessed this striking effect, 
will not readily forget it. 

These creatures delight in the wildest solitudes ; 
and often break, with their light forms, the distant 
outline of some vast plain, and then, in a minute, 
clear the intervening space, cross the traveller’s path, 
stop and turn to gaze, and, if pursued, burst away 
with their bounding motion. Cowper Hose, in his 
interesting narrative of Four Years in Africa , men- 
tions having seen them rise two yards above the 
Leads of their companions, and at times, even higher, 
while spreading the white fur on their backs, and 
looking round on their pursuers in triumph, then- 
slight limbs appearing almost suspended in the air. 
It w r as curious, too, to observe the various positions 
into which they threw themselves when taking these 
lofty leaps: sometimes their backs w'ere raised and 
curved, their heads bent dow r mvards, and all their 
feet brought together; at others, their bodies assumed 
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a hollow form, and the slender fore-legs were thrown 
straight out from the shoulder. It almost seemed 
as if the beautiful creatures had a pride ‘ mingled 
with their fear, in showing how various and graceful 
were their attitudes. 

THE SAIGA, {Antclopus coins. ) 

Resides on the shores of the Danube, south of the 
Carpathian range, on the uncultivated parts of South- 
eastern Poland, along the Black Sea, round the 
Caucasian Mountains, Altaic chain, being confined 
to the north by the thirty-fifth degree of latitude. 
Throughout this extensive region, the soil is uni- 
formly sterile, salt, and sandy; and varied only with 
saline and bitter plants, many of which arc ever- 
green. This coarse fare, together with the brackish 
water of the pools, afford sustenance to the Saiga, 
and communicate their flavour to its flesh, though 
not sufficiently to render it unpalatable in Winter, 
while it is rejected during Summer, on account of 
the numerous flies that infect and pierce the skin. 

The manners of these animals are social, and 
migratory, in the Autumn; they assemble, some- 
times to the number of ten thousand in a herd, and 
journey towards the southern deserts, whence they 
return, in smaller companies, when Spring ap- 
proaches, and the wandering tribes of Tartary begin 
to change their quarters. Loving the neighbour- 
hood of the springs, it seems as if The sound of 
water, running swiftly, acted upon them like a 
spell. While assembled around these favourite 
haunts, sentinels are posted at convenient distances. 
When domesticated, they will go to the fields, and 
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return, without desiring to escape ; they know their 
master s voice, and seem gratified with his notice. 
They select leafy plants from the hay, hut tenaciously 
refuse the grasses, and never attack the buds of 
trees. 


THE DSEREN, {Antelopus gtilturosa,) 

Is found in Mongolian Tartary, in the deserts be- 
tween China and Thibet, in Eastern Siberia, and 
principally on the great and sandy desert of Cobi. 
These animals are gregarious, assembling in vast 
herds towards Autumn, approaching the habitations 
of man in Winter, and sometimes mixing with the 
cattle; feeding on herbs and grasses, and rejecting 
the bitter saline plants. They are equal in swiftness 
to the Saiga, less easily fatigued, and make surprising 
bounds. Unlike many of their kind, they have so 
great a dread of water, that they will rather allow 
themselves to be taken than plunge into it ; and yet, 
if an accidental slip precipitates them into a moun- 
tain-torrent, they soon extricate themselves. Wood- 
lands and forest scenery arc equally objects of terror 
to them, perhaps from a conscious feeling that their 
bounding speed will cause them injury. According 
to Du Halde, they are known in China by the name 
of Hoang, or Yellow Deer. 

THE COMMON ANTELOPE, {Antelopus cervicapra,) 

TnE most celebrated species in the whole genus, is 
not less remarkable for beauty of form and elegant 
distribution of colour, than for the interest it has 
excited from the remotest antiquity. Astronomers 
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and philosophers placed the Antelope among the 
constellations, harnessed him to the chariot of the 
moon, and represented him as the quarry of the 
gods. The Hindoos consecrated him to Chandra: 
female devotees and minstrels are fabled to lead it 
captive by the harmony of their instruments and 
sweet- warbling song; and the Brahmins are directed 
to feed upon his flesh, at seasons prescribed by the 
Institutes of Menu. 

Two Indian paintings have been recently shown 
us which further serve to illustrate the interest they 
have excited. The first represents a female, of the 
highest Brahmin caste, bearing the Been, a stringed 
instrument, on her shoulders, and inducing a tame 
Antelope to follow, by holding out her beads; the 
second pourtrays an Indian and his wife, of the hill 
tribes, approaching an old Antelope under cover of 
a shield of green leaves, — the woman ringing a bell, 
while the man shoots him with an arrow; in both, 
the figures of the animal are spirited and correctly 
drawn. 

Individuals are often domesticated; and may be 
seen both at the Zoological Gardens and in gentle- 
men’s paddocks. They live peaceably with the 
Deer and Sheep, walking occasionally round their 
fence, then skipping more rapidly, and at length 
bounding with great force and velocity. They also 
evince much curiosity, come towards new objects 
even when terrified, and it is generally after recon- 
noitering something strange, that their gambols 
commence. In a wild state, they spread over the 
peninsula of India, to thg north and Vest, as far as 
the Indus; but as they do not resort to the sandy 
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deserts?, it is probable that they extend along the, 
more fertile uplands of the Persian Gulf, as we are 
assured that Indian travellers meet them near 
Bassora, on their way over- land. 

They are also found in Palestine, where they often 
bring to mind the present desolation of that once 
cultivated country. Buckingham observed large 
troops of these graceful creatures; when having 
reached the end of an elevated and stony plain, he 
■went down over the brow of a hill, into that part of 
the territories of Ammon, where the spies were sent 
by Moses, when encamped in the wilderness of 
Paran, “ to see the land, and the people that dwelt 
therein, whether they were strong or weak, few or 
many As our traveller passed on, he observed, 
in various directions, traces of former cultivation 
and great fertility: from the summit of a rising 
ground, the wood scenery was most beautiful, and 
the fresh full foliage of evergreen trees was strikingly 
contrasted witli the snowy beds out of which they 
sprang: in the open ground, troops of Antelopes, 
startled by the sound of unusual steps, were seen 
to glance in “ tameless transport;” and from a woody 
thicket rushed forth two large Boars, nearly black, 
and apparently ferocious. Their appearance ivas 
wild in the extreme, — and they dashed across the 
path without stopping; a happy circumstance; for 
the horses, untrained to hunting mountain Boars, 
were evidently much alarmed at the sudden ap- 
pearance of these wild creatures. Yet Amnion 
was not, in ancient times, the haunt of such 


* Numbers xiii. 10. 
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as tlicse ; beside tlie brook of Eshcol, grew that one 
rich cluster of grapes, which tsvo men bore on a staff 
between them; pomegranates, also, were there, with 
figs, the produce of the land. It was then a land 
flowing with milk and honey; and became still 
more abundant when given into the hands of that 
wandering nation, who had been sustained for forty 
years by a perpetual miracle. 

The llicl Khecbock , known at the Cape by the 
name of Reed Roebuck^ is an animal T>f great swift- 
ness, and moves with such rapidity, that he seems 
to glide over the desert like a mist driven by the 
wind, and favoured by the indistinct colour of the 
fur, a kind and merciful provision for his safety, lie 
is immediately out of sight. The buslimen and 
western tribes make lance-licads, awls, and other 
tools of the horns, and occasionally cloaks of their 
skins for female dresses. 

THE CHAMOIS, (A ntelopus rttpicapra,) 

Though well known to inhabit the wildest and most 
abrupt regions, never ascends to those elevated 
ranges, which the Ibex alone delights to visit. Of 
a less hardy constitution, the valleys of the glaciers 
form the limits of the temperature which he is able 
to support; and below the woody belts, he rarely, 

if ever, descends. His physical strength is thus in 
harmony with his favourite localities: for though 
inferior to the Ibex in activity as well as vigour, lie 
runs rapidly along the most perpendicular ledges, 
springs across frightful precipices, and bounds from 
rock to rock with surprising steadines*s and precision. 
When about to leap a precipice, he projects his fore- 

T 
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feet in a sliding posture, and firmly grasps the edge 
of the rough rock with the hoofs of the hind-on es, 
till he has lowered himself as far as possible; then 
bounding forward, he gives his body a sudden jerk 
during his rapid descent, and then alights first on 
his hind-feet with such apparent ease, that the forc- 
ones drop close to the hinder, and all expression of 
effort vanishes. We remember to have w r itnessecl 
this exploit, down a precipice of nearly thirty feet. 
The Chamois also runs upon the snows of the 
glaciers with equal ease; Imt on smooth ice, his 
steps are awkward and uncertain. 
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conducted to the source of the Aar by one of these 
intrepid men. He expatiated with great enthusiasm 
on his profession notwithstanding its toil and danger, 
and the necessity of often exploring those terrific 
passes, where the hunters move on with speed, and 
say nothing, lest the agitation of the air should 
loosen the overhanging snow's, and consign them to 
instant death. 

When morning streaks the azure skies, 

And lines with light the mountain brow: 

*Tis theirs, with hotmd and horn to rise. 

And chase the Chamois through the snow. 

Or higher still, with giant bound, 

Firm on th^ir icy poles to pass ; 

Mute, lest tlie air, convulsed with sound. 

Rend from above a frozen mass. Rogers. 

Wc are often indebted to the elegant pen of the 
late Bishop lleber, for much new and valuable 
information relative to such animals as abound in 
the upper provinces of India; nor less interesting 
arc his sketches of their usual haunts. The Cha- 
mois frequently crossed liis path, while ascending a 
steep and rugged road over the Gaughur, through a 
succession of glens, and views, and forests, of the 
most beautiful description. “ I never saw such 
prospects before,” said this amiable prelate, “and 
had formed no adequate idea of such. My attention 
was completely strained, and my eyes filled with 
tears; everything around was so wild and magnifi- 
cent, that man appeared as nothing, and I felt my- 
self as if climbing the steps of God's great temple.” 
Various animals inhabited these Alpine regions; 
some well-known in Europe, others new to our 
traveller as the trees to which they clung. White 
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Monkeys played their gambols on the cedar, ilex 
and venerable peepal trees: Wolves and Bears ap- 
peared at intervals in the deepest solitudes of the 
forest, and sportive rejoicing Chamois bounded 
along the rugged flanks of the most inaccessible 
acclivities; in the distance, and between the two 
principal summits of Mount Guaghur, nearly eight 
thousand six hundred feet above the sea, the snowy 
mountains of the Himalaya burst on the astonished 
sight with incredible magnificence. 

The Chamois are sociable and affectionate; they 
live in herds from fifteen to twenty, sometimes in 
greater numbers. Their food principally consists of 
the richest mountain herbs. During Winter, they 
feed on the buds of juniper, fir, and pines; in 
Switzerland, they have been observed to lick, with 
avidity, certain sandstone rocks, most probably on 
account of a saline impregnation. Their feeding- 
time is commonly in the morning and evening; 
seldom in the middle of the day. Much heat is 
unwelcome to them: in Winter they usually seek 
the sunny flanks of the mountains; while in Sum- 
mer the northern aspects are preferred. Notwith- 
standing their habitual residence among precipices, 
it has been remarked, that they are even more 
subject to fits, resembling apoplexy, than the com- 

nion goat. 

The usual voice of the Chamois is a hoarse 
bleating; it is the mutual call of the herd; hut 
when alarmed, they send forth a shrill, whistling 
noise, in order to warn their companions. Shy, 
vigilant, and keen-scented,. they neither feed nor 
repose without stationing sentinels on the nearest 
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pinnacles or precipices. When danger approaches 
the shrill cry is given, and repeated by the whole 
community. The youngest then run oif, while 
the others, greatly agitated, bound from rock to 
rock, as if to reconnoitre the enemy, until re-assured, 
or convinced that it Is best to retreat. When thus 
compelled to fly, they will, if possible, escape to the 
most inaccessible clilfs. If the hunters dare pursue 
them, they have been known to pitch headlong on 
their foe, and dash liim.into the abyss beneath. 

The Chamois are gradually disappearing from the 
mountains of Switzerland and Savoy, — from those 
rocky pyramids, covered with perpetual snow, those 
awful obscure valleys, through which innumerable 
torrents rush murmuring with indescribable magni- 
ficence, those deserts, whose solitude and calm- 
ness are not interrupted even by the song of 
birds ; yet the species are still numerous in the 
Tyrol. On the mountains of Carniola, Greece, 
and Carpatliia, where they are named Ccmmsa , 
few remain. Iluller informs us, that two distinct 
breeds, if not varieties, reside on the Alps; the 
larger, or Chamois of the woods ; the smaller, or 
Chamois of the Alps. These animals seem unal- 
terably attached to the wildest mountain scenery, 
and yet they will associate with goats and other 
cattle, and even resign their liberty apparently with- 
out reluctance. They then evince t^ie same timidity 
and curiosity as their brethren. 

A Chamois kept in an enclosure showed, at first, 
great signs of shyness to some naturalists who 
visited him ; hut he soon became familiar, stood 
erect behind them to look over their shoulders, and 
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endeavoured to steal their implements from off a 
chair. If checked, he would bound away for a few 
yards, and return again : when forced into a corner, 
lie lay down quietly, and suffered himself to be 
handled. 


TIIE NEELGIIAU, {Duma ritia .) 

Few and brief are the particulars which natura- 
lists have given respecting the Neelgiiau, a fierce 
creature, whose generic appellation, risia , is de- 
rived from the Hindu rojh, or lightning, which 
aptly expresses the velocity of his attacks. They 
relate that, endowed with considerable strength, 
lie generally resides on the borders of the jungle 
or in the woods of Northern India, where he affords 
a meal to the Asiatic Lion, and sport to the 
grandees, who hunt this animal, as formerly, with 
whole armies, and in the manner that Arungzebe 
conducted his sport between Lahore and Delhi. 
They also add, that when hard driven, he will turn 
upon the horsemen, and be the first to charge; that 
he is still common to Central India, in the district 
of Camaghur; that his race has spread over the 
plains and valleys at the foot of the Himalaj'a 
range, where forests and heavy covers arc at hand ; 
and that he is probably designated in the Punjak 
by the Persian name Gatv-zan , or Ox-striker. 

When domesticated, the Neelgiiau is unsafe, be- 

cause his attacks are sudden, and without the 

slightest notice, except that of a low muttering 
sound, and drajving the hind-legs beneath him, as 
preparatory to an onset. 'Hunter, the celebrated 
anatomist, who kept several of these fierce creatures 
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in a paddock, frequently exposed himself to their 
attack. They always dropt upon their knees (a 
symptom of their intention) when he entered; and 
instances are on record of both horse and rider 
having been prostrated by their furious charge. 
"When the males prepare for combat, they approach 
each other kneeling, then spring up, and dash their 
heads together with appalling violence. It is related 
that a Neelghau once shattered a boarded paling by 
the force of his spring, when endeavouring to attack 
a countryman, who was passing on the other side. 
He discovered him by an acute sense of smelling, 
common to the tribe, and which is generally attended 
with a loud rushing noise. 

THE KANGAROO, (Kangarus labiatus.) 

The tribes of wild animals we have still to notice 
are so singular in their formation^ and in many 
respects, so unlike the rest of the quadrupeds, that 
naturalists have found it difficult to assign a place 
to them in their systems; the marsupial ( pouched ) 
animals in particular, although in the case of tlio 
female, they are all furnished with an extraordinary 
appendage, resembling a packet, in which they 
carry their young, still differ so much from each 
other, in other respects, that it is impossible to 
arrange them in one group, if the usual distinguish- 
ing marks, namely the teeth, are referred to. 

A considerable number of genera arc already 
known, the most prominent of which arc the 
Kangaroos. The Kangaroo, and, with a few 
exceptions, all the pojuchcd animtils, are confined 
to the continent of Australia. These animals are 
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naturally of a quiet and inoffensive disposition, but 
if irritated and obliged to stand on the defensive, 
they are capable of becoming very formidable oppo- 
nents. Their chief defensive weapon is the enor- 
mous and powerful claw with which each of their 
liinder-feefc is furnished, but it is only in the lust 
extremity that the Kangaroo acts on the defensive. 
On account of the great disproportion between the 
hinder and fore legs, the progressive motion of this 
animal is very curious; it rather leaps than runs, 
springing forward by the assistance of its powerful 
hinder legs, and its strong and muscular tail, which 
acts as a kind of supernumerary leg: their usual 
position is that shown in the engraving. 
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food ; on this account, it has become extremely 
scarce in the neighbourhood of the settlements. 

THE DUCK-BILL, (Ornithorhynchus paradoxurus .) 

The Duck-bill is perhaps one of the most singular 
productions of animated nature, and if we were not 
perfectly aware of its existence, from the most 
unimpeachable testimony, we might be inclined, on 
hearing a description of it, to fancy that the narra- 
tor was amusing us with a fabulous history. The 
Ornithorhynchus frequents the water, it is covered 
with hair like a quadruped, it has four feet webbed 
like those of a water-bird, and its jaws are formed 
in the exact likeness of a duck’s bill : like the 
Kangaroo, it is a native of Australia. In a recent 
part of the Transactions of the Zoological Socicti/ 
of London , there appears an excellent account of 
the natural history and habits of the Duck-bill, 
from the aide pen of Mr. Bonnet; his observations 
were made on the living animal. The Duck-bill, 
on account of its burrowing habits, is called by the 
colonists the Water-Mole. 

In describing his first sight of a living Ornitho- 
rhynchus, Mr. Bennct says, — 

“ We soon came to a tranquil part of the river, 
such as the colonists call a pond, on the surface of 
which numerous aquatic plants grew. It is in 
places of this description, that the Water Moles are 
most commonly seen, seeking their food among the 
aquatic plants, while the steep and shaded banks 
afford them excellent .situations for forming their 
burrows. We remained stationary on the banks, 
with gun in rest, waiting their appearance with 
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some degree of patience; and it was not long before 
my companion quietly directed my attention to one 
of these animals paddling on the surface of the 
water, not far distant from the bank on which we 
were then standing. In such circumstances they 
may be readily recognised by their dark bodies, just 
seen level with the surface, above which the head 
is slightly raised, and by the circles made in the 
water around them by their paddling action. On 
seeing them, the spectator must remain perfectly 
stationary, as the slightest noise or movement of his 
body would cause their instant disappearance, so 
acute are they in sight or hearing, or perhaps in 
both, and they seldom re-appear when they have 
been frightened. By remaining perfectly quiet 
when the animal is “up,” the spectator is enabled 
to obtain an excellent view of its movements on the 
water; it seldom, however, remains longer than one 
or two minutes, playing and paddling on the surface, 
soon diving again and re-appearing a short distance 
above or below, generally according to the direction 
in which it dives. It dives head foremost with an 
audible splash. 

Although the animal may “come up" close to 
the place where the sportsman is standing, it would 
be useless to attempt to level the gun, for that action 
alone would cause its instantaneous disappearance; 
but after waiting patiently until the animal dives, 
and watching the direction in which it sinks, prepa- 
ration must be made to receive it with the discharge 
of the piece instantly on its re-appearance on the 
surface, which (when it descends unfrightened,) is 
almost certain to take place in a short time. A 
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near shot is necessary, a distant one is almost hope- 
less; and the aim should he invariably directed at 
the head, in which spot the shots are more likely 
to take effect than in the loose dense integuments 
of the body. I have seen the skull shattered by 
the force of the shot, when the integuments covering 
it have scarcely suffered injury. 
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When the fur of the animal is jvet, it more re- 
sembles a lump of dirty weeds than any production 
of the animal kingdom. The spur on the hinder 
feet of the male Ornithorhynchus has been said, by 
those who have written «on the subject, to contain a 
very deadly poison; this false idea Mr. Bennet set 
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at rest by experiment. Speaking of one recently 
taken, lie says, — 

“This specimen being n male, and having beard 
so much related about the injurious effects resulting 
from a puncture of the spur, I determined to avail 
myself of the opportunity to ascertain the correct- 
ness of the assertion. As soon, therefore, as it 
became lively, (it had been wounded,) I put its 
‘poisonous* spurs to the test. I commenced by 
placing my hands in such p manner, when seizing 
the animal, as to enable it, from the direction of the 
spurs, to use them with effect; the result was, the 
animal made strenuous efforts to escape, and in these 
efforts scratched my hand a little with the hind- 
claws, and even, in consequence of the position in 
which I held it, with the spur also. But although 
held so rudely, it neither darted the spur into my 
hand, nor did it even make an attempt to do so.” 

Mr. Bennet made many other attempts with 
animals which were un wounded, but could never 
induce one of them to make use of their spurs. 

The burrows of the Oriiithorhynehus have one 
entrance, usually about the distance of a foot from 
the water’s edge, and another under the water, com- 
municating with the interior by an opening just 
within the upper entrance. 

During his search after these animals, Mr. Bennet 

made frequent inquiries of the natives as to the fact 

of tills animal laying eggs or not, but the answers 
he obtained were seldom satisfactory, perhaps from 
each party mistaking the others meaning. It is now 
a clearly-ascertained fact, that the young are suckled 
by their mother, and, consequently* it is not at all 
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probable that they arc hatched from eggs. When 
one of the blacks was asked, on what the young were 
fed, his answer was, “.All same you white fellu first 
habc milliken, then make patta (cat) bread, yaul, 
&C." After many fruitless attempts, Mr. I Sennet 
succeeded in capturing a full-grown female unhurt, 
but after keeping it for a few days, it managed to 
escape from its place of confinement, lie afterwards 
succeeded in taking two young ones, of which he 
gives the following account: — 

“ On arriving at the termination of a very large 
burrow, a growling was distinctly heard, but al- 
though the animate were so far exposed that their 
fur was seen, and although there was abundance of 
growling, no attempt was made on the part of the 
animals to escape. On being taken out they were 
found to he full-furred young ones, coiled up, asleep, 
and they growled exceedingly on being exposed to 
the light of day. There were two, a male and 
female, of the dimensions of ten inches, from the 
extremity of the beak to that of the tail. They had 
a most beautifully sleek and delicate appearance, 
and seemed never to have left the burrow. 

The eyes of the aborigines, both young and old, 
glistened when they saw the fine condition of the 
young Mullagongs. The exclamations of “ Cobbory 
fat” (large, or very fat,) and “ Murry budgeree 

patta” (very good to cat,) became 50 frequent and 

so earnest, that I began to tremble for the safety of 
my destined favourites ; and having given them in 
charge to the natives to convey to the bouse, I 
turned and rode back ipore than once, from a fear 
lest they should >e all devoured. But I was wrong 
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in my calculation on the natives' power of resisting 
temptation, for they brought them home safe, and 
were delighted with the reward of tobacco which 
was given them for their trouble. 

“I arrived with my little family of Ornitliorhynchi 
safe at Sydney, and as they survived for some time, 
an opportunity was afforded me of observing their 
habits. The animals appeared often to dream of 
swimming, as I have frequently seen their fore-paws 
in movement as if in the act. They usually reposed 
side by side, like a pair of furred balls, and awful 
little growls issued from them when disturbed ; but 
when very sound asleep, they could be handled with 
impunity. They were very playful at times, sport- 
ing together like young puppies. 

“Their eyes being placed so high on the head, 
they do not see objects well in a straight line, and 
consequently run against everything in the room, 
and upset whatever was easily overturned. They 
were particularly cleanly in their habits, and were 
constantly cleaning their fur, using their hinder feet 
after the manner of a comb. In the room in which 
they w ere confined was a chest of drawers, and they 
were frequently found on the top of them. It was 
some time before it could be discovered in what 
manner they reached this elevated spot; at length 
it was found out, that they succeeded in reaching it 
by climbing up between the back of the drawers 
and the wall, placing their feet against the wall, 
and pressing hard with their back against the back 
of the drawers. With all the care that could be 
bestowed upon them, they lived but a few weeks." 
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We have now completed a general survey of that 
part of the animal creation, which have never sub- 
mitted to the yoke of man. Of these a considerable 
number are innocent and inoffensive creatures, 
quietly filling up their allotted places in the vast 
creation, where the hand of the Deity has placed 
them. Others are decidedly of use; others again 
seem like way- marks to point out the goodness of 
that great Being, who so wonderfully provides for 
their security and comfort: others, again, are seen 
to harass and despoil tlie work of God. 

But why the more obnoxious of these creatures 
are called into life, and for what purpose they are 
permitted thus to act, are questions which naturally 
arise, while considering this portion of our subject. 

To clothe in different language the eloquent senti- 
ment of Demosthenes, when referring to the apparent 
disorder which is occasionally discoverable in the 
moral and natural creation : <c Let me ask you/' 

says he, “ if you know, my friend, the intentions of 

the Deit} r , in producing that infinite variety of weeds 
and insects that follow one another in endless suc- 
cession, which often appear superfluous, amd are 
sometimes inconvenient to us? Nay, are you ac- 
quainted, reader, with the design of the shipwright, 
in constructing every part of those noble vessels that 
skim the blue ocean in front of your windows? Do 
you know the use of the pulleys and the ropes which 
bind up the rigging, and in what manner the pilot 
steers by means of the little compass he looks upon 
from time to time? Yet you would not scruple to 
commit yourself implicitly to his directions. Per- 
haps the tone o^every string in the harp, upon which 
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you play, when touched separately, may emit a 
doubtful or discordant sound, and yet they are so 
admirably proportioned to one another, as to compose 
the most striking and delightful harmony. Will you 
then place less confidence in the just apportioning of 
everything in the great globe that we inhabit, than 
in the fitting of the ropes, pulleys, and pieces of 
timber in a vessel? or because you know more of the 
harmony of sweet sounds, than that of the universe, 
will you doubt the skill of Him, who is the soul of 
all that lives and moves, who breathes in the fra- 
grance of the flower, who awakens the warbling 
chorus of the groves? If you are persuaded of the 
existence and omnipresence of God, of the boundless 
wisdom, benevolence, and rectitude of his designs, 
satisfy your doubts with the rational as well as pious 
solution of the question, that whatever occurs, either 
in the natural or moral world, tends to the good of 
all, and operates exactly as it ought.” 

Of the general design of some of his works w r e 
are, undoubtedly, incompetent judges; whilst in 
others, so much goodness is clearly manifested, that 
we a»e powerfully reminded to trust in his benefi- 
cence, where w’e are unable to understand liis 
designs. 

Mercy is his darling attribute,— judgment Ilia 
strange work. This mighty Being has given life to 
a race of fierce and dangerous creatures; but then, 
in order to limit their devastations, he has con- 
fined them to certain portions of the globe ; he has, 
moreover, endowed the rational creation with ample 
powers to circumvent, and e to destroy them. The 
Bear is assigned to the lonely places of the earth— 
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to dark Scandinavian forests, and mountains of* 
thick ice; to the banks of those noble rivers, those 
expansive lakes and those wide-spreadiug meadows, 
chequered with magnificent forests of the finest 
timber, which constitute the most remarkable fea- 
tures in North American scenery. The Wolf, wher- 
ever he can find a footing, prefers to dwell in cold 
and temperate regions; but from the latter he has 
been gradually expelled. The Chacal haunts the 
warmer portions of the # Ancient World; the Hyaena, 
solitary and savage portions of the globe. The 
genus Felis is found beneath a fervid sun, in coun- 
tries inhabited byk the Elephant and Rhinoceros. 
Like the latter of these formidable creatures, they 
principally frequent the borders of lakes and rivers, 
— for as blood augments their thirst, they drink 
repeatedly to cool the fever that consumes them. 
They watch, also, beside the waters for the approach 
of other animals that resort thither; here they pro- 
cure their prey, or rather multiply their massacres; 
for they often leave the creatures they have recently 
killed, that they may devour others. 

Happily for mankind, the noxious species are few 
.in number; and one important reason, which we 
shall directly state, may, doubtless, be assigned why ' 
they are thus permitted ; for all things are ordered 
well, and evil is subservient to good. The wild 
regions they inhabit swarm with animated life, and 
vegetation assumes a character unknown to him who 
has never trod the thresholds of the eastern world. 
Those* who journeyed to the country of the Tam- 
bookies, in South Africa^ relate that they were sur- 
* Hplbeck and his companions. 

V 
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founded, for several days, with an incredible number 
of wild animals — Spring Bocks, Quaggas, Koodoos, 
and Ostriches. Four Lions were ranging among the 
groups; but though they saw and smelt the caravan 
they evinced neither fear nor anger, but continued 
their walking pace, solely intent on their destined 
victims. Imagine, for a moment, the baneful con- 
sequences that must result from the decomposition of 
even a small part of this vast multitude, if left to 
perish in the ordinary courseof nature. Consequently, 
such wild animals as prey upon the dead are abso- 
lutely necessary; and those which attend the living, 
perform important services in the general economy 
of nature. The one removes from the earth such 
unsightly objects as impair her beauty; the other 
preserves the order of her productions, and limits 
the number of the species ; both are effects depend- 
ing on the will of Him who called them into being. • 
Why it has pleased the Divine Creator of the 
universe to allow the existence of such a system, is 
not for us to inquire, — and with this the natural his- 
torian has no concern. Let us gratefully acknow- 
ledge the footsteps of His beneficence, in what we 
understand respecting this department of creation,. 

* Tor arrogantly presume to disapprove that which is 
beyond our reach. Considering the great imperfec- 
tion of our nature, and the limited capacities with 
which we are endowed, it best becomes us to con- 
template the works of Deity with the utmost reve- 
rence, to study them solely with the design of dis- 
covering the manifestations they exhibit of infinite 
wisdom, to excite in ourselves devout affections, with 
a sense of our own deficiencies, or else to awaken 
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that gratitude which is the very essence of praise, 
and at the same time a reasonable and moral 
service. 

Indeed, if we are seriously disposed thus to em- 
ploy ourselves, the means and the motives are both at 
hand. The works of God present an infinite variety : 
in some, by narrowly observing them, we discover 
traces of astonishing power and beneficence, that may 
call forth the most exalted feelings of devout adora- 
tion; in others, we yeadily perceive irrefragable 
proofs that, for our transgressions, the glorious order 
of things has experienced a deep and momentous 
shock; in others* again, we trace such boundless 
manifestations of love and parental tenderness, as 
may well win upon our hearts, and lead us to love 
and confide in Him who thus careth for the feeblest 
of his creatures. And when considered as a grand 
and majestic whole, these works pour a flood of 
evidence, from every quarter, into all the avenues of 
the mind; inviting us to contemplate that unde- 
viating wisdom, and that perfect power, to which the 
Prophet so beautifully refers, when he emphatically 
declares, “Ah, Lord God, thou hast spread abroad 
the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands ; thy goodness extendeth unto all, and endur** 

for ever/’ 


THE END. 
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